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Iltonial Affairs of France— While victory and diplomacy 
continued to elevate the glory of France, every thing in the 
interior kept pace with my fondest hopes. The state was 
becoming regenerated with the most wonderful rapidity. I 
labored with great ardor ; apart from the incorrigibles of the 
faubourg St. Germain,* and a few visionary democrats, the 
entire nation applauded my labors, and every one manifested 
his admiration with enthusiasm. To avoid the accusation of 
self-sufficiency in praising my own works, I will quote the 

^ This is the quarter occupied by the old nobility. 
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expressions of a man who was my admirer as a visionary 
(idéologue) y and my enemy as a fanatic and as an historian. 

" Glorious in war, glorious in peace, Napoleon eclipsed, in 
the dazzled eyes of the people, the most brilliant reputations 
in ancient or modem history ; the remembrance of his ex- 
ploits in Egypt and in Italy, electrified all minds and con- 
stituted the charm of every conversation. The antique style 
of his speeches and his proclamations carried his hearers back 
to the golden ages of Athens and of Rome, and revealed a 
great genius as well as a great soul. 

"It is he who has rescued the republic from danger, and 
twice raised it to the highest pinnacle of glory and power. 
When he is absent, it languishes ; when he returns, it revives. 
Have his enemies triumphed in his absence — the new Her- 
cules strangles them on his return. 

" His absence was the signal for war ; his presence was 
that of victory and peace, not only with Austria, but also 
with Russia, England, Turkey, Portugal, Germany, and the 
Prince of Orange. 

" He obtained, even from barbarians, a treaty favorable to 
France ; Tunis and Algiers have become our friends ; the 
French need no longer fear the cruelties of the ferocious 
African ; their vessels plow the waters of the Mediterranean 
unmolested ; the pirates of Lybia no longer insult the Re- 
publican flag. It is he alone who has stifled civil discords, 
restored the exiles to their country, and given to Pope Pius 
VI. the honors and peace of the tomb. It is he who, by his 
respect shown to Pius VII., has calmed the consciences and 
preserved the morals of the people. 

" Ho has immortalized his age by the redaction of many 
important codes. Our finances owe to him their prosperity ; 
the magistrates, the payment of their salaries ; the army, 
the honor of its colors and the regularity of its support ; 
travelers, the safety of the roads ; merchants, the restoration 
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of the channels of interior trade ; seamen will some day owe 
to him the freedom of the seas. 

" France everywhere resumes her former glory : palaces, 
decayed by time or mutilated by the fury of the mob, are 
repaired ; new monuments rise up to attest our glory to future 
ages ; the hand of art, everywhere in France, contributes to 
the beauty of nature ; ruins, the deplorable signs of past dis- 
cord, are rapidly disappearing ; magnificent edifices are spring- 
ing up under the empire of a magnanimous government. 
Such are the fruits of the peace which he has conquered and 
of the concord which he has restored. 

" The Revolution is ended ; the source of the evils and 
sorrows of the world is shut up." 

These eulogies are merely a repetition of what was said in 
France. The orators at the tribune ; the magistrates by 
their deputations ; writers in their productions, could not find 
phrases suflSciently sonorous for sounding through Europe my 
great deeds, or for interpreting worthily the bursts of national 
gratitude. They intoxicated me with incense. However exag- 
gerated the expressions of those who announced themselves as 
the echoes of public opinion, my conscience told me that in 
reality these eulogies were true, and that I merited them. 

Nevertheless I felt that our system was not yet complete ; 
it wanted permanence. Great as was my desire to give to 
the Revolution a solid and reasonable basis, I nevertheless 
saw that I should encounter great opposition in accomplish- 
ing this, for there was still antipathy between the old and 
new regimes. They formed two masses whose interests were 
directly opposed. All governments which subsisted by the 
ancient public law, thought themselves endangered by the 
principles of the Revolution, and these had no guaranty but 
in forcing the enemy to treat, or in destroying him if he 
refused to recognize it. 

I was the man destined to decide this contest ; I found 
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myself at the head of that great faction which wished to 
destroy the system upon which the world had been governed 
since the fall of the Eomans. And I found myself opposed by 
the hatred of all those who were interested in preserving this 
Gothic rust ; they acted unwisely, for I alone could restore 
order and unite the interests of the two parties. If these 
factions had listened to reason, and made voluntary conces- 
sions, in eight days we should have been agreed. 

A character more yielding than mine would have sought 
to avoid the difficulty, by leaving a part of the question to 
the decision of time ; but when I had looked into the bottom 
of the heart of the two factions, when I saw that they divided 
the whole world, as in the time of the Reformation, I deemed 
that the task would be long and difficult. I nevertheless 
determined to use every exertion to accomplish it. The 
question was more complicated than some have supposed. 
The question was not reduced to standing or falling with the 
Revolution ; it was to reconcile it with its enemies without, and 
to calm those within, till time could effect a complete fusion 
of their interests with our own : this required two generations. 
I shall show hereafter, that these writers have confounded 
the relations it bore to France, and its relations toward foreign 
powers ; they confound the epoch of the Empire, with the 
epoch of the Republic* 

At the epoch of 1803, of which I am now speaking, I had 
devoted two whole years to healing the wounds of France, to 
uniting opposite interests and opinions, and to calming con- 
tending passions. In this I had succeeded beyond all hopes. 
But I was not deceived respecting the actual state of affairs. 
The royalists considered it as opening the way for a counter- 
revolution, and their adversaries thought I was advancing too 
rapidly in this course which they feared. 

♦ Tho ntithor here alludes to, and mentions by name, the pretended *' Manu- 
script from St Helena,'* an anonymous work falsely attributed to Napoleon. 
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To create within the nation a single French interest, and 
to cause it to bo sanctioned and respected by foreign powers, 
this was the evident object of my mission. I saw that to 
give this new France a durable basis, it was nedessary to 
reconcile its internal institutions with the old dynasties, and 
to render it so powerful that they could not attack it with 
impunity. We required the majority of Europe, in order 
that the scale might now incline on our side. There were 
two ways of securing this majority : one by voluntary 
alliances, and the other by submissions effected by the 
ascendency of our power. In the impossibility of obtaining 
the first, I was under the necessity of adopting the second.. 

Mflealties' with EDglaHd,— I was directing all my attention 
to the accomplishment of these important results, when I 
became involved in new difficulties with England, The 
peace of Amiens seemed only to serve her as the means of 
reconnoitring my edifice, so that she might attack it with 
greater advantage. She never manifested a disposition to 
execute this treaty. Instead of surrendering Malta, as had 
been stipulated in the treaty, the possession of this island 
fortress was set forth by her writers as the key to the Medi- 
terranean, and as the only means which England had of 
opposing, in that sea, the alliance of France and Spain : the 
cabinet of St. James then resolved to retain it. Instead of 
evacuating Egypt, as had beî?n agreed, General Stuart con- 
tinued to occupy Alexandria, and seemed determined to 
remain there. I sent Sebastiani to reestablish our former 
relations in the Levant, and to secure the promised evacua- 
tion. The tocsin was sounded against this mission, because 
his report had the appearance of a military reconnoisance, 
and announced that I had numerous partizans in that 
country ; this served the English government as a pretext 
for maintaining itself there. 

Moreover I had reason to complain of the gross and inju- 

voL. n. — 2 
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rîous personal attacks which were daily ixjrmitted to appear 
in the English journals, and in those of the emigres, Eng- 
land breathed more animosity against me than ever William 
had shown against Louis XIV. ; moreover, the situation of 
the fwo powers had been reversed, for now the Pretender to 
the legitimate throne was in England, and she repaid us 
with double interest the injury which the Stuarts had sought, 
with the support of France, to do their sovereign. I had 
then a double reason to complain. A general, placed by 
victory at the head of the most powerful state in Europe, 
daily insulted by journals and pamphlets in which the hand 
of the English minister was but too manifest, had good 
cause to be exasperated. My situation and feelings were 
different from a prince bom on the throne, and I could not 
fail to be indignant that instead of acknowledging the merit 
of my military enterprises and of my administration, they, 
with the most violent animosity, represented my victories as 
so many butcheries, my government as a despotism, myself 
as a usurper, my principles and heart as those of a Caligula. 
I complained of this : they opposed to me the English laws 
on the freedom of the press : I remarked that foreign ref- 
ugees had no right to destroy the pacific relations of two 
powers under shelter of the abuse of the press, and I 
demanded that these disturbers of the general peace should, 
by application of the alien hilly be sent out of Europe. 

Mission of Lord Whitworth. — England, who had refused 
this concession, resolved to make us submit to whatever 
suited her ])olicy. Not satisfied with assisting to deprive us 
of St. Domingo, she determined to injure us still further by 
a ruinous commercial treaty : that of 1786 had been too 
unpopular in France to authorize its renewal. Undoubtedly 
the exportation of the territorial products of France might, 
in the estimation of certain ministers, compensate for thr^ 
loss of her manufactures : but the loss of our colonies had 
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rendered too necessary a good system of home industry, to 
allow the importation of such merchandises as France could 
herself produce. I rejected the treaty of commerce, and 
insisted upon the evacuation of Malta. The cabinet ♦of 
London sent me, as envoy, Lord Whitworth, under pretext 
of concerting measures for preserving peace, but in reality 
for the purpose of inciting me to war, for he was furnished 
with no means of reconciling our differences. 

CoHfereHce between NapoIeoD and Whitworth.— Some 
weeks after his arrival I had a long interview with him, 
during which I described to him, perhaps with too much 
frankness, my own situation and that of Europe. I declared 
to him, that it was base to make treaties one day, and to 
refuse to execute them the next ; that nothing would induce 
me to renounce the evacuation of Malta ; that I would 
sooner see the English encamped upon the heights of Mont- 
martre, than to see them in possession of that island. 

I complained of the English journals, and especially of the 
asylum and pay which England had given to Georges and 
his accomplices, instead of sending them to Canada as had 
been agreed upon. " Every breeze that blows from England,'* 
said I to him, " comes loaded with hatred and animosity ; 
how do they expect that I should not take offense ? With 
respect to Egypt, I have already given assurance that the 
mission of Sebastiani had no hostile object. I might have 
sent there twenty-five thousand men to assist the Porte in 
driving out the English, whose presence authorized me to do 
80 ; bitiy whatever desire I might have had to establish a 
colony iherey I have not done so y because it was not worth the 
while to trouble the peace of the world and make myself the 
aggressor y in order to conquer a country which must sooner 
or later fall into the hands of France, either by a dissolution 
of the Turkish empire or by an arrangement with the Porte/' 
These were indiscreet remarks, which the adroit Whitworth 
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did not fail to repeat, and of which England took advantage 
in order to justify her own conduct. 

After showing him that I desired peace, I enumerated the 
reciprocal chances in a war : I frankly spoke of a descent 
and the dangers which it presented ; but as there was at 
least one chance in a hundred, this would be sufficient for 
ipe to undertake it. I reminded him that I had four hun- 
dred and eighty thousand men in arms, ready at a moment's 
warning ; that Europe no longer desired to ally itself with 
England, and to sacrifice itself for her interest ; that, never- 
theless, I desired peace. " I am the most powerful on land ; 
you nile the seas : together, we can govern the world, but 
the least difference between us will involve the whole uni- 
verse. If I had not, on every occasion, experienced the 
animosity of England, I should have done every thing to 
conciliate her ; participation in indemnities ; continental 
influence ; treaty of commerce ; I would have yielded every 
thing to a power which had shown me consideration and 
good will, while, on the contrary, I could yield nothing to 
implacable enemies." 

Hostile Declaration of George m.— This long conference 
was far from adjusting our differences : the English would 
see in it only my desire to colonize Egypt, as authorizing 
them to retain the possession of Malta, and to prepare to 
take the initiative in the war. The King's speech to Par- 
liament on the eighth of March, left no further doubt on 
this subject. The allegations contained in this declaration 
were unjust. Can distant and supposititious projects of one 
cabinet toward a province belonging to another, be a legiti- 
mate cause for a rupture with a third ? England can not 
deny that under Walpole and George I., she had designs 
upon South America : would this vague desire of her minister 
to form an establishment in South America, have been a 
legitimate motive of rupture for France ? 
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NaptleoB's Tiolent Langnage to tbe English iHlnisler.— I 

could not dissemble my resentment to Whitworth, at his 
next visit to the Tuileries ; I addressed to him, perhaps with 
too much vivacity, the following words : " We have already 
carried on a war for ten years, and you wish it for ten years 
longer ; you force me into it 1" Then turning toward the 
other ambassadors, I said to them : " The English desire war ; 
if they compel me to draw the sword, I shall not be the first 
to return it to the scabbard. If they will not respect treaties, 
they must he clothed in hlach." Thinking that perhaps I 
had gone too far, I again addressed Whitworth in these 
terms : " Why all these warlike preparations ? against 
whom are these armaments ? I have not a single ship-of-the- 
line in the ports of France ; if you wish to fight, I shall 
fight ; you may destroy France, but you will never intimidate 
her. You say that you desire peace ; then execute your trea- 
ties. Woe to those who will not respect treaties ; they shall 
answer for the consequences to all Europe.*' I here broke 
oflF the conference, lest my feelings should carry me too far. 

Eigllsli mtlnatmii rcJeetedt—Nevertheless, my ministers 
having offered to ^ree to any arrangement that might satisfy 
the English respecting Egypt, they feigned to give up Malta 
as their own property, but reserved to themselves the right 
of occupying this place for ten years ! Moreover they de- 
manded, 1st, that the island of Lampedosa should be ceded to 
England by the King of Naples ; 2d, that my troops should 
evacuate Holland and Switzerland ; 3d, that an indemnity 
in Italy should be secured to the King of Sardinia. On 
these conditions they would recognize the King of Etruria^ 
and the Ligurian Republic. Firm in my resolution not to 
deviate from the conditions of the treaty of Amiens, I rejected 
these separate articles, and a new resort to arms became the 
consequence. I confess that this was exposing much for a 
little gain ; but could I, without disgrace and without danger, 
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admît these propositions, which perhaps, after all, were not 
sincere ?* 

MillUry Ocenpatlon of Naples»— I could not cany on a 
war without securing, in compensation for the colonies which 
I would lose, some maritime country which might enable us 
to sustain this contest. To anticipate the enemy in the occu- 
pation of the presqu'île of Tarentum, and to close the ports of 
the peninsula against the English commerce, I directed my 
troops to reenter the Kingdom of Naples. St. Cyr concluded 
a new convention to this effect, and occupied the Abruzzos. 

iHTasiOH of HanoTer* — My troops, reënforced in Holland, 
crossed the Rhine, and, under Mortier, took possession of 
Hanover. The Hanoverian troops collected to the number 
of about fifteen thousand on the Lower Elbe, capitulated at 
Altenburg, and were disbanded on condition of returning 
peaceably to their own homes. 

Effect of these Operations in Europe. — These movements 
were certainly to our advantage ; but they gave ofiense to 
the other powers ; Eussia had some interest in the fate of 
Holland, and Austria was not pleased to see the Germanic 
soil violated by the invasion of Hanover. But as the cabinet 
of Vienna knew that we were at war with King George, it 

* English writers have sought for every possible pretext to justify their gov- 
ernment in refusing to execute the treaty of Amiens, and in again disturbing the 
peace of Europe. But even Alison now admits that France was not chai^geable 
with renewing the war. He says : " In cooUy reviewing the circumstances under 
which this contest was renewed, it is impossible to deny that tlie British gov- 
ernment manifested a feverish anxiety to come to a rupture, and that eo far as 
the two countries were concerned, they [the English] were the aggressors." 

Napier says : " Up to the peace of TDsit, the wars of France were essentially 
defensive ; for the bloody contest that wasted the continent for so many years, 
was not a struggle for preeminence between ambitious powers — ^not a dispute 
for some accession of territory — ^nor for the political ascendancy of one or other 
nation — ^but a deadly conflict to determine whether aristocracy or democracy 
shovJd predominate — whether equality or privilege thovJd henceforth he the princi- 
ple of European governments,^' 

Thiers, in his Consulate and Empire, has discussed at great length, and with 
great feimess, all the circumstances attending the rupture of the peace of Amiens. 
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could not object to reprisals upon his states ; it therefore 
contented itself with exchanging some insignificant diplomatic 
notes. The peace of Luneville, although imposed on Austria, 
left her so powerful that shp had no desire to risk the uncer- 
tain chances of a new war. Thugut had resigned the ministry 
to Cobentzel, a statesman of more moderation ; and I could 
hope to maintain with this court our relations of amity. 
Prussia had no motive to violate her neutrality. Russia ob- 
served me, and interposed in favor of Holland, Naples, and the 
King of Sardinia. Italy was nearly in accord with my system. 

New Relations with Spain. — Spain had some objections to 
take part in a new war which might injure her ports and her 
colonies ; she thought to avoid the conditions of the treaty 
of St. Ildefonso, and preserve her neutrality. This subject 
was discussed from the sixth of June to the middle of October^ 
1803. I was not anxious, at the time, that the Spanish 
navy should unite with ours, and I was not unwilling that 
the commerce of Spain should prosper under shelter of her 
neutrality, for France would always receive a greater part 
of the profits. But, in order not to renounce the advantage's 
which France might derive from the treaty, I substituted for 
the stipulated contingent an annual subsidy of sixty millions, 
which was agreed upon in the convention of Madrid, on 
the nineteenth day of October, between Beurnon ville and 
Cevallos, the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Elf land proTokes her to declare War.— England got an 
intimation of this treaty, for she soon assumed a threatening 
tone. In fact this state of things did not suit the British 
ministry ; it required, according to the absolute neutrality of 
Spain, at least the admission of English commerce into her 
continental ports ; if she were to be excluded from these, war 
would be preferable. The negotiation continued one year, 
and assumed a hostile character as soon as the ministry had 
learned, through Admiral Cochrane, that a squadron of ten 
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or twelve French vessels from St. Domingo, which had taktu 
refuge in Ferrol, were to be armed and repaired in that port, 
and that the Spaniards were preparing for hostilities. 

The war party had, at London, many advocates. The 
decline of the Spanish marine dispensed with the fear of any 
serious injury from its hostility ; it added little to the mate- 
rial forces of France, but, during the war, all the possessions 
of Spanish America would be at the mercy of English expe- 
ditions, or of English agents who would there foment the 
spirit of independence ; the vessels and galleons would become 
the prey of their cruisers and their armed vessels. This 
interest was too evident not to lead to a rupture. The 
cabinet of London gave orders to its vessels to attack the 
Spanish, and several frigates returning from Mexico with 
from fifteen to twenty millions in piastres or ingots of gold, 
were attacked and captured by Admiral Moore, without any 
previous declaration of war. This was pronounced piracy ; 
England sought to justify herself on the grounds that Spain 
was an ally of France, and furnished her assistance. Spain now 
formally declared war, which sh3 had vainly hoped to avoid by 
preserving amicable relations with the English government. 

Portugal purchases her Neutrality. — Portugal hud also 
purchased her neutrality by an annual tribute of sixteen 
millions, stipulated by the treaty of December twenty-fifth, 
at Lisbon, between General Lannes and the Portuguese Min- 
ister. The rest of Europe were equally on good terms with 
us. To draw still closer the bonds of friendship with the 
United States of America, I ceded to them Louisiana for the 
sum of seventy millions. I preferred placing it in their hands 
to running the risk of its fallin*; into those of the English, on 
account of its vicinity to the United States and Mexico, from 
which countries I also desired to exclude British commtrce. 

Great Success of the English in Iniia.- Hardly had the 
war commenced, when England began to gather the fruits of 
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her fonner conquesis. She doubled her power ia the East 
by the conquest of Hindostan. The death of Tippoo had 
rid her of a dangerous rival ; but there was still a more 
powerful adversary, in the Mahratta race — the celebrated 
Schindiah. He had just regained the power over the Mo- 
hammedan caste of Schah-AUoun : he, in fact, held the 
sceptre of Mogol. So long as this empire existed, the En- 
glish power would be doubtful. The capitulation of the 
French army in Egypt had, it is true, diminished this 
danger. No sooner was this known in India, than Wellesley 
was emboldened to attack the army of Schindiah. Accord- 
ing to the custom of this Company, it now supported the 
interest of the Mussulmans against the Mahrattas, as it had 
formerly sustained the interests of the natives and of the 
Nizam against the Mussuhnan Tippoo. The troops which had 
been disciplined by Peyron on European principles, deserted 
the Mahratta prince, who was defeated by Lake and Wellington 
in the decisive battle of Assey. Delhi and Agra fell into the 
power of the English, who, masters of the rich empire of Mogol, 
at length extended their dominion over forty millions of Hindoos. 
This event furnishes the best apology that can be given for 
my expedition to Egypt, the main object of which was to 
prevent this result ; unfortunately this blow was irreparable, 
and, although under Louis XVI. it would have furnished a 
subject for desperate war with England, I had not the means 
of opposing it, so much were circumstances changed. Besides, 
these vexatious events were not known in Europe till the 
beginning of 1803, at the moment that England proclaimed 
the rupture of the peace of Amiens. General Decaen, whom 
I had sent to take possession of the Isle of France and the 
poor trading establishment of Pondicherry, could do no great 
thing in the midst of that colossal power ; he was soon con-- 
strained to abandon this feeble post on the continent, and to 
limit himself to the defense of the Isle of France. 
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Chances of a Descent npon England.— The continent ex- 
hibiting as yet no symptoms of an immediate attack upon 
France, I profited by the occasion to menace England with 
invasion. Although difficult, tliis operation has always been 
regarded as possible ; the descent once, made, the capture of 
London was ahnost certain. The capital once occupied, a 
powerful party would be created against the oligarchy. 
Perhaps we should have encoimtered some dangers ; but 
Hannibal, in crossing the Alps, or Ceesar, in landing in 
Epirus, in Africa, or in England — did they look back ? 
London is but a few miles from Calais ; the English army, 
scattered along the coast, could not unite in time to coyer 
the capital. Of course this expedition could not be at- 
tempted by a mere cor ps-d* armée ; but its success was 
pretty certain with one hundred and fifty thousand men 
presenting themselves before London within five days after 
landing. Flotillas were the only means by which these one 
hundred and fifty thousand men could be landed in a few 
hours, and possession be gained of all the shallow waters. 
It was under protection of a squadron collected in the Antil- 
les, and coming from there with all sail to Boulogne, that 
this passage was to be eflfected. If this reunion of the 
squadron cocdd not be accomplished one year, it might another 
year. Fifty vessels sailing from Toulon, Brest, Rochefort, 
' L'Orient, Cadiz, would unite at Martinique. Tlieir departure 
would make England tremble for the two Indies, and while 
the British fleets were in search of them at the Cai>e of Good 
Hope, and in the sea of the Antilles, those vessels would 
unite before Boulogne and secure the landing upon the En- 
glish coast. Ten hours only would be required for landing 
one hundred and fifty thousand disciplined and victorious 
soldiers, upon a coast destitute of fortifications and unde- 
fended by a regular army. It has been thought that English 
patriotism would have caused a ?et;ée-e7i-?wcw«e for the defense 
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of their country, and that the retreat of my army would have 
been impossible. This patriotism would have been an ob- 
stacle under any circumstances, but preceded by a declara- 
tion of democratic principles, we should have found partisans 
enough in England to effect a disunion, sufficient to paralyze 
the rest of the nation. If the system of propagandism was 
ever an instrument of success, it certainly would have been 
on this occasion. But experience alone could decide this 
question ; it has never been tried. 

A motive more powerful than the difficulty of its execu- 
tion might have prevented me from attempting this enter- 
prise ; this was the equivocal situation of my relations with 
the continent, and especially with Bussia. Austria, at the 
instigation of Bussia or England, might renew the war the 
moment that I should set foot on the British Isles, and we 
might, by this doubtful expedition, lose the fruits of ten 
years of victory. It is certain that such an expedition would 
never be prudent, without the alliance of one of these powers, 
and this consideration contributed not a little to my mar- 
riage, some years afterwards. 

Preparations for this Descent*— At all events, as the 
menace would cost nothing, since I had no other employment 
for my troops, I could garrison them on the coast as well as 
anywhere else. This simple demonstration would compel 
England to make defensive preparations at a ruinous expense. 
This would be so much gained. In 1803 and 1804, I covered 
with camps the coasts of Boulogne, Dunkirk, and Ostend ; 
considerable squadrons were prepared at Brest, Bochefort, 
and Toulon ; the shipyards of France were covered with 
prams, shallops, gunboats, and other craft ; and innumerable 
hands were employed in preparing the ports of the channel 
for receiving these flotillas. 

On the other side, England prepared for the contest. 
Pitt, far from being discouraged by the imminence of the 
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danger, deemed it his duty to resume the reins of govern- 
ment under these difficult circumstances : he did not con- 
fine himself to his famous bill of defense (June 18th, 1804), 
but leaving the peaceful duties of the exchequer, he put on 
the military uniform, and dreamed only of machines of war, 
battalions, forts, batteriea The aged and venerable George 
III. left the royal mansion, and daily reviewed his troops ; 
camps were formed on the downs of Dover, and in the 
counties of Kent and Sussex. The English army, which in 
1792 had numbered only seventy thousand men, waa succes- 
sively increased to one hundred and fifty thousand, including 
the regular militia, but exclusive of the forces employed 
without the limits of the three kingdoms. The public dan- 
ger had caused three hundred thousand volunteers (Jencibles) 
to be organized in regiments. Independently of a naval 
force of four hundred and seventy vessels, a flotilla of eight 
hundred guns covered the coasts of England and Ireland. 
The two armies were in sight of each other ; they were 
separated only by the narrow strait. The preparations 
cost England dear, but it must be confessed that they revived 
the military spirit of the inhabitants, and prepared them for 
fighting me on land. 

Extraordinary Plots agfainst Napoleon.— Notwithstand- 
ing these immense preparations for defense, the English min- 
isters were apprehensive of the result of my menaces ; to 
make a diversion, plots were organized against me. In 
order to have a greater chance of success, they put in motion 
a multitude of conspirators. But we were informed of them 
in twenty-four houi-B, so rapidly are such secrets carried. 
But as I wished only to punish those who should commit a 
state ofifense, I was obliged to wait till indisputable proofs 
could be collected against them. Pichegru was at the head 
of this machination : this man, who had more bravery than 
talents, wished to act the part of a Monk ; it suited his 
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character. These projects gave me little trouble, fur I knew 
their extent, and that public opinion at that epoch was 
against theui. Had the royalists succeeded in capturing and 
murdering me, they would have been no nearer their object. 
There is a time for all things. Factions, although still 
stirring, had lost their force ; the fear which they had of 
each other had attached all reasonable men to my cause. 
The royalist chiefs, wholly forgotten since the pacification of 
La Vendée, now sought to reappear on the political horizon. 
This was the natural consequence of the increase of my 
authority. I was rebuilding a monarchy ; this was intrench- 
ing on their grounds. They supposed that my monarchy 
was the same as theirs. Mine rested wholly on great 
achievements ; theirs on hereditary rights. Theirs was 
founded wholly on ancient usages ; mine had no connection 
with these ; it moved in unison with the spirit of the age ; 
theirs made useless eflforts to check that spirit. The repul)- 
licans were alarmed at the height to which circumstances 
raised me : they feared the use that I might make of this 
power. They trembled lest I might rebuild the old royalty by 
the aid of my army. The royalists believed this report, and 
took pleasure in representing me as a foolish imitator of the 
old monarchs. Others, more adroit, reported that I was 
restoring the institutions of the country merely to present 
France to the Bourbons, as soon as it could be prepared for 
an offering. Mediocre minds, who were incapable of appre- 
ciating me, gave faith to these rumors. This caused the 
increase of the royalist party, and injured me in the estima- 
tion of the people and of the army ; both began to doubt 
my attachment to their cause. This opinion was calculated to 
produce disunion. It was necessary to undeceive, at any cost, 
France, the royalists, and the rest of Europe, with respect 
to my intentions. To attack these designs in detail would 
have produced only an ill effect, because it would not have 
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reached the root of the evil. Moreover this could not be 
done. 

I soon learned that Morean was connected with these con- 
spirators. It was necessary to deal carefully with this* man, 
for he had an immense popularity. It was important to gain 
him over to my side. His reputation was too great for us to 
live as good neighbors. The plan of the campaign of 1800, 
which he did not understand, or was unwilling to appreciate, 
had thrown between us the apple of discord and imvailed 
his pretensions. He deemed himself too important a charac- 
ter to give passive obedience to me. It was necessary to find 
some fair means of separating him from me : he chose to 
effect this by taking every opportunity of censuring the 
measures of my government, and by rejecting all my ad- 
vances to attach him to my party. 

It has been said that I was jealous of him : this was 
untrue ; but he was very jealous of me. I esteemed him as 
a good soldier ; he had as partisans all who were jealous of 
me, and they were numerous. These men would have made 
a hero of him had he perished ; I wished him to be no more 
than he really was — a second-rate man. In this I was per- 
fectly successful : his absence effected his ruin ; his friends 
forgot him, and he was no longer thought of. 
4- The Duke d'EBghein. — But an incident of much greater 
importance was connected with this famous procès. My 
exterior police had received positive information of a plot 
formed against me at London by Georges, Pichegru, and 
other royalist agents, and at the same time, at Stuttgard, by 
an English agent, named Drake. The relation between these 
projects was not fully proved. At the same epoch, the Duke 
d^Enghein appeared on the borders of the Rhine, and it was 
said, that Dumouriez had just arrived there. This created a 
great stir among Fouché's people ; to them there seemed no 
doubt that this prince was the soul of the whole plot ; if 
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such were not the case, would a Bourbon prince show him- 
self at the gates of Strasbourg, on neutral soil it is true, but 
where he must inevitably encounter great danger ? Could it 
be otherwise than that his presence there, and that of Georges 
and Pichegru at Paris, was a concerted affair ? By concen- 
trating the Revolution in myself, I had rendered more easy 
the project of its overthrow. It seemed to them that, the 
First Consul being disposed of, they had only to present the 
white flag to effect a restoration. In this they were mis- 
taken : nevertheless all the circumstances of this event 
tallied wonderfully with those which were urging me to 
determine definitely the opinion of France. 

The desire of pleasing me united the chiefs of the secret 
police to unravel this plot. Some letters which had been 
seized containe'd sufficient information to determine me to 
seize this prince, convinced, by the reports which I had 
received, that we should find in his papers a thousand proofs 
of his projects. 

It was important, on one side, to silence the clamors of the 
party who had wished the Revolution without anarchy, but 
who now feared a royalist reaction, and, on the other side, to 
check the royalist chiefs from inciting new troubles in France. 
I therefore resolved to strike a decisive blow, which was indis- 
pensable to fix the opinion of the two millions of French- 
men who had adhered to and fought for the Revolution. 

Orders were therefore dispatched to Strasbourg to send a 
small column, in the night, to Kehl, to surround the village 
of Ettenheim and seize the Duke d'Enghein, and all other 
foreigners found at Offenburg, and conduct them to Paris. 
My aid-de-camp, Caulaincourt, was the bearer of these 
orders, and was directed to justify their execution to the 
Grand Duke of Baden, upon whose territory these captures 
were to be made. Dumouriez was not there ; they had 
been deceived in the names, the Count Thumeri was mis« 
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tttkea for him. In all other respects the orders were fortu- 
Uiitt'ly executed. 

The police continued to give assurances of a grand plot, 
and the capture of several trunks of papers which would 
prove every thing. I designed to establish a high national 
court, forming it of a part of the senate, the chief magistrates, 
and the highest officers .of the army, and to get from it a 
deliberate and solemn judgment. I gave orders to this effect. 
Colonel Préval of the cuirassiers, an officer of distinction, 
was called from Compi^;ne, to make a report of the affiiir 
in conformity with existing laws. As his father had once 
been under the Duke d'Engbein, colonel of the same regiment, 
he very properly declined the duty. In the mean time the 
police had examined the papers of the prince ; they found 
no proof of the conspiracy. It was now necessary to renounce 
the idea of a solemn judgment by a high national court, for 
the acquittal of the prince would only increase the odium of 
violating the territory of the Empire. There were two 
courses still to pursue : the first and most reasonable ono 
was to retain him under strict police till the general peace, 
on the charge of inciting troubles in Alsace ; the second of 
giving him up to a military commission to be tided as an 
émigré who had taken up arms against France, and, should 
he be acquitted by the commission, to retain him till the 
close of the war. On the advice of the principal functionaries, 
I adopted this last course. It has been seen that in this 
affair I was led on by a kind of fatality ; for if I had known 
that no trace of a conspiracy would have been found, of 
course I should have avoided violating the territory of 
Baden, an action that would appear against me whatever 
were the issue. The fatal reports of my secret police pro- 
duced all the evil. If the trunks of papers, which were 
announced by the police, had been taken, and the guilt of 
the prince had been proved before a high national court, all 
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would have been in accordance with the strictest justice 
toward the accused, and my first d.sign. 

It is well known that this military commission condemned 
the prince, on his own confession, for invading, in 1793, the 
territory of France, with an armed band. It is also well 
known that I was left ignorant of the appeal which he made 
to me, and also of the letter which he wrote to me, till after 
the execution of the sentence of the court, which, according 
to military usage, takes place during the session of the court. 
I wafl left ignorant of the afflicting details which accompanied 
this catastrophe ; it is enough to be responsible for the prin- 
cipal event — his capture and trial. In this I was drawn on 
by the perfidious suggestions of my admirers, by false reports, 
and by the force of events. Considered as a coup-d'ttat this 
was calculated to strike terror among the partisans of the 
restoration of the ancient monarchy, to silence internal discords, 
and to give to three millions of Frenchmen, who had raised me 
to power, a pledge of an eternal rupture with the Bourbons.* 

The trial of Moreau and the conspirators was conducted 
with more formality, and was prolonged for several months. 
Moreau was banished. The other criminals required a severer 
punishment. They were all old offenders, often engaged in 
conspiracy, and it was necessary, once for all, to purge France 
of these charactera In this we succeeded, for these plots ended 
here. 

Pichegru was found strangled in his bed. Some did not 
fail to say that this was by my orders. I was totally a 
stranger to this event. It would bë difficult to conceive why 
I should snatch this criminal from, judgment. He was no^ 

* This aooount of the execution of the Duke d'Enghein is free from the 
passions and prejudices whidi disfigure so many of the pretended histories of 
the afbir. Alison is entirely carried away \>j his prejudices aod his desire to 
fix the whole blame of this unfortunate affair upon Napoleon. His account 
resembles that of a feed lawyer endeavoring to make out his case, more than 
that of an historian seekinjc for truth. Any one must be convinced of this by 
comparing Alison's quotations from Savary with Savary's own aooount 
VOL. n.— 3 
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better than the others, and the tribunals were there to judge 
hiuL 1 have never in the whole course of my life done any 
thing without some object.* 

Geveroneit necessary for Fraice.— These events pro- 
duced much discussion on the course which 1 ought to pursue 
at this decisive epoch. Each one made comments according 
to his own views : some wished me to destroy the hydra of 
the Revolution and prepare a bed of roses for the return of 
the Bourbons ; others wished me to connect the interests of 
the Revolution with my own, as First Consul for life, which, 
in their opinion, would have secured the Republic and Liberty, 
and at the same time have given a suitable stability to the 
first magistracy. 

Had this question concerned myself alone, I should have 
been well satisfied to remain at the head of the state, with 
the title I then held ; but it was one which concerned the 
interests of France, and I loved France too well to form for 
her an elective government which would be more dangerous 
even than the recall of the Bourbons. An elective govern- 
ment gives place to eternal convulsions. These elections lead 
to civil wars, and open the way for foreign influence. It is 
fortunate if each new consul does not cause the loss of a prov- 
ince, a colony, and a portion of the national independence. 
If England had been elective after Cromwell, Louis XIV. 

* Alison^s account of the trial and death of Pidiegni is also fbll of the groeseet 
errors and misrepresentations. He says it was impossible that Pichegm com* 
milted suicide. " Death to so old a soldier and determined a character could 
liave few terrors; and the experience of the Revolution has proved that its 
prospect had hardly ever led to self-destruction.'* Alison seems to have for- 
^ten his own description of the reign of terror and of the horrors of the " Revo- 
lutionary army." *' To such a degree did the torture of suspense prey upon the 
minds of the prisoners that they became not only reckless of life, but anxious for 
death." " If a knock was heard at the door, every one, iu agonized suspense, 
expected his iate. Unable to endure such protracted misery, numbers com- 
mitted suidda" " The love of life was aUnost extinguished in every heart," 
ào. to. This, however, is only one of the numeroua instances m whidi Alison 
contradicts himaelC 
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and the Stuarts would have subjugated the country and 
divided it between them. 

Many thousand volumes have been written on the maxims 
of government, and on the institutions most suitable to be 
adopted by states ; but really there has been but very little 
new on this subject since the time of Xenophon. These con- 
troversies will probably continue to agitate the world for a 
long time, for these discussions are not carried on in good 
faith on the one side, nor by men of experience on the other. 
The impracticable theorists would risk every thing else for a 
chimerical hope of what they call enlarging the liberties of 
the people ; a phrase which each one interprets to best suit 
his own interests or passions. 

Some of these mad theorists have believed in the possibility 
of a government wholly of the people, or in a pure demo- 
cracy. Others have preferred an aristocratic government, under 
the patrician form in republics, and under the form of nobility 
in monarchies. These have their Jacobins who, under the 
mask of defending public prerogatives against the throne, 
merely defend their own feudal privileges at the expense of 
the administrative power. Such were the Senate of Stock- 
holm, the Polish Diets, and the French Parlements. A 
third party advocate absolute power. They either think 
this best for the direction of public affairs, or, like the ambi- 
tious priests, they advocate it as the best means of enlarging 
their own authority. Much may be deduced both from 
history and reason in favor of each of these forms. 

Democracy exists only .where the people choose their rulers 
directly from their own ranks, and where these chiefs return 
immediately to this rank, at the expiration of their office. 
This government has never existed but in name, or in small 
states, peculiarly situated ; even at Kome il was merely 
temporary. The people, led on by ambitious demagogues, 
have always in a very short time fallen into the hands of the 
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aristocracy. Ii^ Europe at this day, no great state exisls 
with tnis form of government ; even the little Swiss cantons 
can barely sustain themselves; past experience in Europe 
tends to prove the truth of CorneiUe's verses : 

" Mais quand le peuple est maitre on n'agit qu'en tumulte, 
Lft Yoix de la raison jamais ne se consulte; 
Les honneurs sont vendus aux ambitieux, 
L'autoritë livrée aux plus séditieux," &c 

A republic bas no means of escaping great dangers but in 
forming an absolute power, like that of the Committee of 
Public Safety ; there is no man of sense who would not 
prefer a monarchy of limited authority but strongly organ- 
ized, to such a power. Theorists refer to the United States 
as proof that these evils are not necessary to a Republican 
form of government. To this it may be replied that the 
weakness of the American government was such in 1814, 
that, with ten millions of inhabitants, it suffered the disgrace 
of having its capital captured and sacked by a single division 
of troops coming by sea ! This fact would seem good proof 
of the want of internal strength in such a government. The 
United States, with a strong government, would ere this 
have become masters of the whole American Continent, or^ 
at least, of all north of Panama. 

But, be this as it may, no comparison can be formed 
between that country and France : their situations are essen- 
tially different, A nation which has for neighbors only weak 
tribes of Indians, or European provinces separated from 
their central governments by three thousand miles of ocean, 
has nothing to fear from its enemies : it will be the dominant 
power, whatever may be the elements of its government. 
But the United States, placed in the centre of Europe, could 
not have existed ten years after the peace of 1783. With a 
new and unprejudiced people, laborious, agricultural, free 
from prolétaires, without a nobility, having no dangerous 
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neighbors — with such a people a democratic régime may 
flourish. But this case is very essentially different from 
France at the period of which I am speaking. Spartans 
and Romans can not be immediately formed of an old mon- 
archy. 

An aristocracy has the advantage of a government more 
strong and concentrated, but it is always egotistical, exclu- 
sive, jealous. A monarch ennobles plebeian merit, but an 
aristocrat treats it with contempt ; a patrician of Berne or 
of Venice is more vain and exclusive than' a duke, or a peer, 
or a grandee of Spain. Besides, with an elective aristocracy 
a great state is exposed to almost certain ruin. How many 
civil wars have resulted in Germany from the elections of its 
emperors? How often has France, Ruàsîa, and Sweden, 
given kings to Poland under its elective system ? 

A hereditary monarchical government holds the teins of 
state with a firmer grasp, is most capable of effecting inter- 
nal tranquillity, and of carrying out, with a stronger hand, a 
good system of external policy : it is, therefore, best suited to 
a great nation, placed in the centre of Europe. 

The rise or the fell of empires ié never the immediate 
result of internal disorders, or of institutions more or less 
popular : this comes from external relations. The Greek 
Empire, with its effeminate emperors and its scullion nobility, 
might still exist, if Mahomet II. had never come to Con- 
stantinople ; the degenerate Romans might still govern Italy 
with their base princes and bad laws, if the Attilas and 
G^nserics and Theodorics had never entered there ; Poland 
might still enjoy its anarchy and its liberum veto, if its 
neighbors had never parceled out its territory among them- 
selves. Exterior policy is, therefore, the most inîportant con- 
sideration of all, in forming the government of a state. 

From these considerations, I concluded that the govern- 
ment best suited for France, in 1804, was a strong hereditary 
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government, of a single individual, administered with refer- 
ence to the general interest of the nation, and not for the 
advantage of a privileged coterie ; this head of the nation 
to be assisted by consulting assemblies (assemblées consulta- 
t{ves)y which should have all the power requisite for a good 
council, but not suflScient to enable them to arrest the car of 
state for the sake of Utopian theories or personal ambition. 
To this fundamental basis was to be added : 

Ist. A well-matured system of election, which would 
secure a proper system of representation in the chamber of 
communes, giving a suitable influence, in the making of laws, 
to the interests of property, industry, and the administra- 
tion. It is absurd to suppose that any administration can 
proceed when it is deprived of all influence in the discussion 
of laws. 

2d. The equality of all citizens in the eye of the law, 
and in their eligibility to the public offices. 

3d. A nobility, or rather a notability, for life, founded on 
services rendered to the state, admitting no hereditary no- 
bility but the peerage of the eldest sons of chiefs who, by 
illustrious victories or eminent statesmanship, have acquired 
claims to the national gratitude ; and even limiting this 
peerage to three generations, so as to keep the ranks open for 
new services, and to compel the sons of peers to earn their 
own importance. 

4th. The independence of the tribunals (courts), and 
guarantees of individuals, except in cases of high treason. 

5th. A good penal code for the press, and a tribunal of 
censure composed of just and worthy men, not subject to 
removal from office. 

6th. A imtional religion entirely independent of any 
foreign priesthood. 

Of course this system was imperfect, for all human sys- 
tems are so ; but such a government I deemed best suited to 
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the condition of France in 1804 ; calculated, at the same 
time, to promote the security and grandeur of the nation, 
and the public tranquillity, and to put the public administra- 
tion beyond the reach of demagogues and declaimers, who 
think to guide the state by unmeaning phrases. Such is the 
great object which I ever afterward kept in view ; such have 
been the motives of my conduct during all the periods and 
intestine commotions of my government.* 

EstaUishment of the French Empire.— Guided by these 
maxims, I did not deem it possible to any longer preserve 
the republican form of government in France ; indeed, the 
majority of the people had become thoroughly tired of it ; 
what France now wished was greatness. This I had assured 
to her ; there was no one else from whom she could hope the 
durability of her present grandeur. She desired me as her 
permanent ruler. Every thing was precarious under the con- 
sular system ; nothing was in its proper place. There ex- 
isted a Bepublic in name, a sovereignty in fact ; a feeble 
national representation, a strong executive power ; authori- 
ties submissive ; an army preponderating. 

Nothing goes well in a political system where names and 
things do not agree. The government soon loses its impor- 
tance by the falsehood and deception it is obliged continually 
to use ; it falls into that general contempt inspired by what- 
ever is false ; for whatever is false is weak. There is but 
one secret that can lead to success : it is to be strong, because 
there is in strength neither error nor deception ; it is naked 
truth. 

I was sensible of the weakness of my position, of the 
fragility of our political edifice. It was necessary to build 

* This paragraph is mnch abridged in the translation ; but all the prominent 
views, and nearly the language of the origmal, is retained. The opinions here 
giren on government are rather those of European than of American statesmen. 
They are stated with great fiumeas and candor, and are well worthy of consid- 
eration. 
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something solid upon which to base the new interests which 
owed their origin to the Revolution. The establishment of 
the Empire was resolved on, and a senatus-constdtum of the 
eighteenth of May, 1804, declared it hereditary in my family. 
Camot was the only one of note who opposed this measure* 

I could not become king, for in France the title was 
odious ; fixed ideas were attached to it. The nature of my 
power being new, it was requisite that my title should be 
new also. I was not the heir of the Bourbons, and had no 
claim to their crown, though I had found it trampled under 
foot ; but this was no reason why I should not wear another. 
I took the title of Emperor, because it was greater and less 
definite. 

iMposslUllty of resterliir ^h^ BoHrbdis.— My enemies, of 
the two opposite factions, have never pardoned me for this 
step ; even my own partisans were astonished at it. Some 
had gone so far as to say that I really thoi^ht, at one time, 
of restoring the Bourbons, and that the menaces of the 
champions of the eighteenth Brumaire alone deterred me 
from it. 

These suppositions are not very complimentary to myself. 
I was too well acquainted with the world, and with men and 
things, not to know that if I had accepted the title of con- 
stable, or mayor of the palace, or any other which these 
princes had seen fit to offer me, in less than six months I 
should have been either an exile or a rebel. A new Charles 
Martel, could I flatter myself to reign under the name of a 
new Chilperic, and to carry my victorious eagles, united to 
the lilies, from the banks of the Elbe to those of the Tagus ? 

* Napoleon's brothers difdiked Carnot, and represented him to the First Consul as 
being opposed to his administration. Camot^s course was calculated to strengthen 
the opinion that he had leagued with Napoleon's enemies. But the emperor 
afterward learned to appreciate the integrity of his character, and only honored 
him the more for the independent course he had pursoed. Camot became one 
of his firmest friends in 1815. 
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Such a rôle is possible only under a monarchy which is 
uncontested, when the nation is perfectly united, and an 
imbecile prince is the only obstacle between absolute power 
and a great captain. But after a frightful revolution, all of 
whose elements are still in fermentation — the idea is utterly 
absurd. 

I did not doubt the favorable intentions of these princes, 
but I was also well aware of the false position in which I 
should be placed. The words of Count d'Artois, on the 
restoration. That there was nothing changed in France, 
except that there was one Frenchman more, were really 
sublime ; but at the same time perfectly Utopian, like 
Sièyes' balance of powers, perpetual peoKX, &c. The princes 
would return with royalists of all conditions ; they would 
have to treat for the interests of a hundred thousand noble 
families, who had asked of them, as in 1816, " s'il n'y avait 
qu'une légitimité" The princes would have been at the 
head of a counter-revolution,- and I at the head of those who 
espoused the principles of the Revolution itself. I should 
either have consolidated this work, or have ended my career 
on the scaflfold ; an alternative which I did not desire.^ The 
only means of arranging the affair, was to act the Monk 
of France, and afterward to take refuge in Italy, placing on 
my brows the crown of king of the Romans. At the epoch 
of the negotiations of Campo-Formio, I received an anony- 
mous letter, exceedingly well written, advising me to such a 
course. I thought it came from Louis XVIII. But would 
I have been any more legitimately the king of Italy, than 
emperor of the French ? Would Austria have agreed to 
the establishment of a new state in Italy which would have 
expelled her forever from Lombardy ? Would France her- 
self have sustained me in this ? A contrary course of these 
two powers was very certain ; and under these circumstances, 
what madman would have left the command of five hundred 
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thousand victorious Frenchmen for that of thirty thousand 
Italians, incongruous, disorganized,^ rent by civil feuds, and 
destitute of any preparations for defense ? 

Effects of establishing tlie Empire*— But let us return to 
the empire. Never was there a revolution eflfected with so 
little difficulty as this, in substituting the empire for a 
republic, which had cost so much blood. The reason is 
obvious : the principles of the Revolution and of the 
Republic were retained ; the name was the only thing 
changed ; this is why the republicans did not oppose the 
empire. Moreover, a revolution in a state is not difficult 
where no one's interests are aflfected. The great Revolution 
being now terminated in a permanent dynasty, its principles 
became stable. The Republic had merely satisfied opinions ; 
the Empire guaranteed both interests and opinions. These 
interests were those of an immense majority, inasmuch as 
the institutions of the empire guaranteed the equality of all. 
It was, in fact as well as in law, a democracy, but a demo- 
cracy stripped of its objectionable features. Liberty was 
restrained, for without restraints it is of no force in times 
of great crises ; liberty is attainable only by the enlightened 
classes of the nation, and even these seldom make a good use 
of it ; but equality is proper and suitable for all classes. 
This is the reason that my power is still popular with the 
nation, even after all the reverses which have crushed 
France. 

My authority did not rest, like the old monarchies, on the 
false scaffolding of castes and intermediary bodies ; it was 
direct, and had no other support than itself; for in the 
empire there was nothing else recognized than the nation and 
its ruler. But in this nation all were equally eligible to the 
public functions. The origin of the individual constituted 
no obstacle to his elevation ; the enthre movement in the 
state was upward. This upward movement constituted my 
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strength ; but I was not the inventor of the system : it 
sprung from the ruins of the Bastile ; it resulted from the 
civilization and general intelh'gence which time had effected 
in Europe. It will be difficult to destroy this system ; it 
will maintain itself by the force of things because fact and 
power must be combined ; force can never spring from forms. 
It no longer springs from the noblesse, since the tiers-état are 
allowed to carry arms and constitute the military strength 
of the state ; it no longer springs from the clergy, for the 
world has now learned the abuses and danger of that order. 

That government is most wise which looks for its support 
to that part of the nation which is the most vigorous, giving 
it only such limits as may be necessary to maintain it in a 
salutary direction : these were the principles upon which I 
rested the foundations of my new edifice. 

The destruction of old prejudices and prepossessions in 
France had laid bare the true source of power ; it was, 
therefore, necessary to rebuild the authority of government 
on apian entirely new ; it was necessary to free this authority 
from all old prejudices, to get rid of that blind devotion 
called faith. It was heir to no rights ; it was therefore 
necessary to found it on fact (Jait\ that is, on force. I did 
not ascend the throne as an heir of ancient dynasties, to 
repose quietly on the prestiges of habitudes and illusions, 
but to make laws in unison with public opinion, and to 
render France formidable in order to maintain her inde- 
pendence. 

8Ute of Earepe* — I was well aware that the recognition 
of this empire would meet with a powerful opposition abroad ; 
Louis XVIIL, who was then living at Warsaw, had given 
the signal to all the other sovereigns, by an energetic protest 
against what he called my usurpation. Moreover the politi- 
cal atmosphere of the continent was far from serene. The 
dispositions of Bussia began to appear less favorable. 
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Difflcnlty wllh Russia. — The Emperor Alexander was 
young, and passionately fond of military glory ; inspired 
from his infancy by the great actions of Catharine, and of. 
Peter the Great, and seeking with avidity for an occasion to 
prove himself their worthy successor, he wished to run the 
same career as myself : whether he allied himself to my pro- 
jects against England, or joined England against me, we 
were destined to meet in the field of glory. In either case, 
he could not fail to increase the greatness of his empire, and 
to place himself, in history, on a level with his illustrious 
ancestors. Previous to 1803 he had appeared well enough 
disposed in my favor. The cannonade of Copenhagen, 
reaching even to Cronstadt and St Petersburg, had sounded 
the alarm against English pretensions. This was sufficient 
to incline this prince in my favor, and the good understand- 
ing with which, in 1803, we together arranged the important 
affair of indemnities in Germany, proves what were the dis- 
positions of Russia toward me at that epoch. But, after 
that, events induced Alexander to take an opposite course. 

He proposed, at the end of 1803, his mediation for peace 
with England. They demanded that first of all I should 
evacuate Holllmd, Italy, and Switzerland. To the last 
point, I made no objections, but seeing the uncertainty of 
any successful mediation, I could not consent to the other 
preliminary conditions ; indeed, nothing more could have 
been required of me in signing a preliminary treaty. I pro- 
posed an armistice and a congress, leaving things exactly in 
statu quo till peace could be arranged. The cabinet of 
London would admit no mediation till I ha^ first evacuated 
Hanover ; and, as it was impossible to come to an agreement, 
it became necessary to renounce all attempts at treaty. My 
refusal produced a coldness between me and Bussia ; Marcoff 
left Paris, leaving only D'Oubril as chargé-d'aûaires. The 
character and personal feelings of this ambassador conduced 
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very much to my first difficulty with Russia ; perhaps this 
difficulty must necessarily have occurred on some other 
occasion, as we were destined, sooner or later, to be opposed ; 
but at this epoch I was wholly occupied witli my projects on 
England, and it will some day be regretted that I was not 
allowed to complete them. As a judicious historian has 
said : "It is for the general interest of Europe that the 
maritime superiority should belong to some continental power, 
for this is the only means of preserving the rights of nations, 
and of bringing to bear the whole continental force for the 
maintenance of the freedom of the seas/^ So long as my 
genius and my activity were directed against the British 
Isks, and on the coast of the channel, there was no necessity 
for an interference. But unfortunately the passions of men 
are sometimes stronger than their ultimate interests. The 
emperor of Bussia had to complain that I had not given the 
king of Sardinia the indemnity for Piedmont which I had 
promised by the treaty of October, 1801 ; he made it a point 
of honor to insist on this. His troops still occupied the 
Republic of the Seven Isles, with the intention, undoubtedly, 
of not surrendering them till after the execution of all that 
had been agreed upon between us respecting Italy. The neu- 
trality of the north of Germany, violated by my occupation 
of Hanover, made him suspicious of my ulterior views. The 
violation of the territory of his father-in-law, the elector of 
Baden, in the seizure of the Duke d'Enghein, appeared to 
him an attack upon the honor of his family ; all combined to 
irritate him. On the seventh of May he addressed energetic 
notes to the Diet of Ratisbon, against this violation of the 
territory of the Empire, for which he demanded reparation. 
The king of Sweden, Gustavus IV., brother-in-law of the 
Emperor Alexander, and also son-in-law of the elector of 
Baden, scattered fire and fiâmes throughout all Eiu-ope. 
Desirous of playing some important part, and thinking hira- 
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self a second Gustavus Adolphus, of whom he was only the 
ridiculous homonym^ he persuaded himself that it was still 
the age when thirty thousand Swedes could hold the balance 
of power in Europe ; he affected to domineer over all the 
governments that did not hasten to imitate his example. 

RHSsIa reftises to recognize the Freich Empire.— The 
senatus-consultum which conferred on me the imperial crown, 
tended to complicate this difficulty ; just as much as this 
event was for the interests of France, to the same degree was 
it opposed to the interests of the ancient dynasties. To 
recognize my empire, was to give up the ancient principles 
of legitimacy and the divine right of kings. Nevertheless 
they might, on a mature consideration of the subject, also 
see something in favor of their system of legitimacy, by the 
substitution of a monarchy for the Revolution. If the Em- 
peror Alexander, looking on it in this light, had maintained 
a good understanding with me, he would undoubtedly have 
consulted state interest, though at the sacrifice of the self- 
love of dynasty. But in the existing state of affairs, this 
step added a strong motive to those already existing for a 
rupture. In fact, D'Oubril remitted a note, on the twenty- 
eighth of August, 1804, which was a kind of manifesto, and 
demanded his passports. Nevertheless Russia did not imme- 
diately prepare for war. D'Oubril remained at Mayence till the 
end of October, with the intention, perhaps, of giving me an 
opportunity of avoiding a rupture, by complying with their de- 
mands with respect to Baden and Piedmont. Whether or not this 
was the real object, is unknown, as I did not put it to the test. 

Austria recognizes tlie Freieli Empire.— The cabinet of 
Vienna, less scrupulous, or more disposed for peace, made no 
difficulty in recognizing me as emperor. This event con- 
firmed me in my projects, for Russia was too distant to 
threaten any immediate danger ; I therefore resolved not to 
yield to her demands. 
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Iideciston of Ihe Porte.— Prussia, Spain, and Denmark 
hastened to give notice of their recognition of a dignity which 
was calculated to give greater stability to our friendly rela- 
tions. But what surprised me most, was the hesitation of 
the Porte in recognizing my empire. It was not that the 
Turks felt aggrieved at the fate of the Bourbons, for they 
knew too well how their own fallen princes were treated ; 
but all the members of the Divan had not forgotten the old 
alliances which united the Ottoman Empire to France. They 
remembered how their wars in Hungary had assisted Francis 
I. against Charles V., and Louis XIV. against Leopold 
I. ; and how much, in turn, these were indebted to the first 
for their powerful diversions against Germany. In the last 
war of 1789-1791, Louis XVI., embarrassed by internal diffi- 
culties, had left to the Anglo-Prussian Alliance the care of 
intervention for peace. This was the first blow at the credit 
of France ; the disorders of the Kevolution, the destruction 
of the state of Venice, the acquisition of the Ionian Isles, the 
public discourses of Monge for the resurrection of Greece, 
and especially the expedition to Egypt, had exasperated the 
Divan against republican France, and had produced the 
strange phenomenon of the standard of Mohammed waving 
by the side of the banners of Russia and England ! 

Feeling the necessity of a good understanding with the 
Porte, I had sent Marshal Brune there, in the quality of 
ambassador ; he was at Constantinople when I assumed the 
imperial crown. The English took every means to prejudice 
the Turks against me, representing me as the author of the 
expedition to Egypt, and as having still further intentions 
on that country, bringing up, as proof of this, the mission of 
Sebastiani and my vague allusions made to Lord Whitworth. 
Bossia, having resolved upon a rupture with me, warmly 
seconded the representations of England. Brune was unable 
to destroy these prepossessions, and returned to France 
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without haviDg obtained my formal recognition, and also 
without any positive refusal ; he left Ruffin at Constantinople, 
and I hastened to confirm his appointment, in order to leave 
the way open for a reconciliation. 

The Pope al Paris. — In the mean time, Pope Pius VII. 
had given his consent to come" to Paris, in order to agree 
upon such points as had been left undecided by the concordat. 
I wished to profit by this visit for my coronation and con- 
secration. I hoped by the solemnity given to this august 
ceremony by the holy father, to remove from the eyes of the 
vulgar, every thing that might appear improper in my ascen- 
sion to the throne. The venerable pontiff, grateful for the 
peace which I had given to the Church, and hoping to obtain 
the restoration of the provinces which had been detached 
from his states, did not hesitate, notwithstanding his great 
age, to cross the Alps, to act the part of Stephen III. in 754, 
by placing the crown of the sons of Meroveuson the head of 
Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, chief, like me, of a new 
dynasty. It was the only example of this kind which the 
vicar of Jesus Christ has ever given to Christian kings.* 

♦ The following is Napoleon's letter to the Pope inviting him to the corona- 
tion. It is urgent, but perfectlj dignified. 

'' Most Eoly Father :— 
" The happy effect produced upon the morality and the character of my people 
by the reëstablishment of religion, induces me to beg your holiness togire me a 
new proof of your interest in my destiny and in that of this g^reat nation* in one 
of the most important conjtmctures presented by the annals of the world. I beg 
you to come and give, to the highest degree, a religious character to the anointing 
and coronation of the first Emperor of the French. That ceremony will acquire 
a new lustre fix>m being performed by your holiness in person. It will bring 
down upon yourself and our people the blessings of Grod, whose decrees rule the 
destiny alike of empires and of £unilies. 

" Your holiness is aware of the affectionate sentiments I have long borne 
toward you, and can thus judge of the pleasure that this occurrence will afford 
Hie of testifying them anew. 

" And hereupon we pray Qoà that he may preserve you, most Iloly Father, 
for many years, to rule and govern our mother, the holy Church. 

"Your dutiful son, 
" Napolbon." 
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This coronation was delayed till the expression of the 
national will on the senatus-consultum could be formally 
received. The result of this imposing plebiacitum was pre- 
sented to me, on the first of December, by a deputation of 
the Senate. Out of four millions of active citizens, more 
than three millions and a half had voted in favor of my being 
raised to the imperial throne ; Henry IV. had not reigned in 
France by a public will so unanimous, I was the next day 
consecrated by the Pope in the church of Notre-Dame. After 
the sacerdotal benediction, not wishing to hold the crown as 
the gift of the Pope, I placed it on my head with my own 
hand. A deputation from each corps of the army assisted at 
this imposing ceremony, already made brilliant by the pres- 
ence of the great constituted bodies of the state — ministers, 
ambassadors', senators, legislators, and prefects. Never had 
Paris witnessed, even under Louis XIV., any thing to eclipso 
the pomp of this great day ; fine weather was the only thing 
wanting. 

Political DeclaratiOB «f the Lefislativc Body*— I now felt 
it necessary to exhibit pacific sentiments. At the opening 
of the l^slative body, December 25th, I solemnly declared 
that I had no desire to add to the territory of the empire; 
that I would maintain its integrity ; that I had no wish to 
augment my influence, but that I was determined to sustain 
what I had already acquired. My minister of foreign afiairs 
declared to the chamber that England would eventually dis- 
cover her error ; that she would see the uselessness of her 
efforts against us ; that she would lose in a war without any 
object ; in fine, that her cabinet would return to different 
sentiments toward us, when it should be found that France 
would not concede to her the right of breaking treaties when- 
ever she pleased, and that we would never consent to peace 
on any other conditions than those of the treaty of Amiens. 

Kap«le#i ofTers Peace to the King of Eiglaid*— A few 

VOL. n. — i 
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days aftei-ward I resolved to write directly to George III. in 
order to propose peace, and to prove that another coalition 
would only tend to increase the continental influence of 
France. Not only did the mental alienation of this prince 
preclude the possibility of an answer, but tbe ministry de- 
clared these direct appeals to the sentiments of the king as 
opposed to the fundamental maxims of the English govern- 
ment. Lord Mulgrave, therefore, addressed an insignificant 
reply to Talleyrand. It was necessary, he said, before reply- 
ing to these overtures, to consult with the continental powers 
on the means of stipulating engagements capable of provid- 
ing for the security of Europe, and to ward oflF the threaten- 
ing dangers. ' We shall soon see what were the means pro- 
posed by England to the emperor of Russia, in a note 
dictated by Pitt, at the very time that I wrote my letter. 

Organization of tlie Grand Army*— Having terminated 
the fêtes of the coronation, I directed my attention to more 
serious preparations for a descent upon England. My army 
had been encamped for two years on the shores of the chan- 
nel, wholly occupied in military exercises : never was there 
any thing finer or more martial. I had employed this leisure 
in perfecting its organization ; experience had shown the 
necessity of adopting a system more strong than the isolated 
divisions which had been employed during the Eevolution. I 
therefore organized çorps^cTarmée, of three divisions each, 
commanded by marshals. This number was sufficient to 
sustain the first shock against one entire army. I could 
then consider each one of these corps as a wing, and could 
reënforce a part of my line with facility, by carrying there one 
or two of these corps : moreover this concentration simplified 
the transmission of orders and the movement of the forces. 

I formed powerful reserves of cavalry, and gave one light 
brigade to each corps of infantry ; I gave cuirasses and ele- 
gant uniforms to my heavy cavalry, which before had been 
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more like mere gensd'armes of police. An officer proposed, at 
this epoch, to form lancers, but he was ridiculed by the 
others, because our hussars had always been able to overcome 
the Austrian hulans ; but I afterward had reason to regvet 
that more attention was not given to this project. Lancers 
had not been properly appreciated, because they had been 
usually employed at outposts, or fighting as individuals. 
But, in charges in closed lines, lancers are equally formidable 
against infantry which they can more easily reach, and 
cavalry armed with sabres, which can not stand against them. 
Nevertheless, in this organization I committed one great 
fault in disorganizing the staff-corps. In Italy many of my 
adjutants-general had done little else than grumble ; this 
had prejudiced me against their comrades. I gave the death- 
blow to this body, which ought to have been the soul of the 
army. In order to induce the best captains in the staff to 
go into the line, I suppressed the grade of cJief-de-bcUaiUon 
of staff, thus depriving the captains of all chance of pro- 
motion to the grade of colonel. I afterward restored the 
grade ; but the evil had already been done : the best subal- 
terns had left. The higher grades of the staff were not 
affected. I then attfiched but little importance to the subal- 
terns of the staff, supposing that my own movements would 
increase in proportion to the increase of my forces, and that 
they would be mere couriers, foï- conveying my orders. 
This might have been well enough if I could have been 
everywhere at the same moment ; but in thus destroying this 
nursery for the staff, I disorganized the means of supplying 
my place on any part of the theatre of war where I myself 
could not be present. After-reflections convinced me that this 
circumstance contributed not a li ttle to our reverses. Berthier, 
who was of the ancient school of staff, instead of defending 
a corps of which he was the natural chief, thought to make 
fevor with me by subjecting it to every possible humiliation. 
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I gave the^ command of the several oarps-d' armée to men 
tried in many battles. On ascending the throne, I had ap- 
pointed sixteen niiarshals, selected from generals who had 
already been commanders-in-chief of armies : all were not at 
first assigned to my army. 

Bernadotte had the first corps ; he was a man of shrewd- 
nasSy and a brilliant exterior : the plans of operation drawn 
xxp by him while minister of war, prove that he was better 
qualified for a lieutenant than for a general-in-chief. 

Marmont, formerly my aid-de-camp and general-of-artillery, 
commanded the second corps, although he had not yet been 
made marshal. I have since had too much reason to com- 
plain of the conduct of this officer to be an impartial judge : 
I leave that task to posterity. 

Davoust was placed at the head of the third corps. This 
man had received a good education, had a well-regulated 
mind, and very correct ideas of war. His rude manners, 
and a character at the same time distrustful and harsh, have 
created him many enemies, and, in the grave circumstances 
in which he was placed, party spirit has acted against him 
with great injustice. Severe, but just, toward his subor- 
dinates, he could maintain better order and discipline than 
any one else among his soldiers ; no one of my marshals 
required more of his subordinates, and no one made them 
serve with more exactitude. 

The fourth corps was given to Soult. This general, of a 
masculine frame, and a mind capacious, laborious, active, in- 
defatigable, had given proof in Switzerland, and at Grenoa, of 
superior talents ; he was reproached with being too ambitious. 

Lannes had the fifth corps. Covered with glory and 
wounds, this brave man was wanting only in a knowledge of 
the principles of the art of war ; but he supplied this defi' 
ciency with an admirable judgment, and on the field of bat- 
tle he yielded to no one of his colleagues. 
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Ney ccHnmanded the fiXKik corps. He is too well known 
tbroi^hout Europe to loake it necessary to say much respect- 
ing his character. If, drawn on by a fatal destiny, in the 
difficult circumstances in. which he was placed^ he was not 
the chevalier mms reproche^ he was incootestably, the ehevor 
Iter 9an8 peur. Lannes was perhaps as. brilliant as he, in 
bold attacks ; but the strength of mind which Ney dis- 
played in the great disasti»* of 1812, where he successively 
commanded all the «orps of the army, assigns to him the 
first lajik among the brave men of modem times; Like 
many of his colleagues, he did not understand war on the 
map^ but on the field nothing equaled his boldness^ his ccnip^ 
<fjûsiZ,,and his aplomb. 

The seventh corps, under the orders of Augereau, was 
formed later at Brest. Its chief had carried off the palm at 
Castiglione ; an imposing personal appearance and soldier^like 
maimers had made his fortune ; but if he acquired a little 
édat at the battle of Areola, he never afterward justified his 
reputation. 

Murat was placed at the head of the reserves of cavalry. 
His position as my brotherrin-law and soverdgn duke of 
Beig (which he afterward became) placed him among my 
lieutenants destined to conmiand several corps. This cavalry 
officer, who, from his fine appearance, his courage and: activity^ 
had the honor of being my aid-de^^iamp, and my J-elative^ 
never equaled the colossal reputation, which I have given 
to him. He Imd natural sprfghtliness, brilliant courage^ and 
great activity ; but he has shown that while such a star may 
appear bright in the second, it becomes eclipsed in. the first 
rank. 

A man of very different stamp was placed at the head of. 
the army of Italy. His victory at Zurich had entitled him 
to the command of a separate army; Massèna bad received 
from nature every thing that can make an excellent warrior ^ 
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endowed with gi-eat character, tried courage, and a coup-d^ceil 
which inspired him with resolution the most prompt and the 
most happy, he can not bo denied a distinguished place 
among modern captains. Nevertheless it must be confessed 
that ho shone more in the fight than in the council. 

Brune, Mortier, and Bessières, were also of the number of 
the elect. The first had his peculiar merit ; he was, however, 
all things considered, a tribune general, rather than a redoubt- 
able military man. The second, less brilliant, was more 
solid ; his calmness and sang-froid, become proverbial among 
the soldiers, availed him more than success ; he was one of 
those who was capable, under my direction, of commanding 
a corps. Bessières had served with me in the army of Italy 
as commandant of my mounted guards. He had a known 
valor, a spirit of order ; he was methodic, but excessively 
timid in council. 

Lefebvre, duke of Dantzic, was a true grenadier. Child 
of nature, he owed every thing to his natuml esprit, to his 
great bravery, and to his simple and naive character. He 
knew how to make himself beloved by the soldier, and to 
lead him to his proper position ; this was all his merit. 

Jourdan had been commander-in-chief of a great army. 
Victorious at FJeurus, under the most decisive circum- 
stances, he owed to fortune a great part of his reputation. 
A good administrator, laborious, a man of order, instruction, 
and integrity, he would have made a good chief-of-staflf of a 
great army under a general who well directed it. 

Moncey, Perignon, and Serrurier, not having afterward 
fought under me as emperor, it is not necessary to de- 
scribe them here ; the two former had commanded in chief 
in the Pyrenees, and their operations in 1794 and 1795 gave 
indications of talent. Placed in the rank of senators, they 
no longer figured at the head of the troops, except at the 
crisis when the enemy was under the walls of Paris. 
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Macdonald and Lecourbe^ having commanded armies^ had 
claims to the baton of marshal ; but the first had manœuvred 
60 badly at the Trebia^ that I deemed it best to postpone his 
promotion. Lecourbe had also permitted himself to be beaten 
in 1799, at Phillipsbourg ; nevertheUss he had shown so 
great an aptitude for mountain war in Switzerland, and after- 
ward taken so important a part in the victories of Moreau 
in 1800, that he had deserved it more than some others. 
But he had made some malevolent remarks against me at the 
time of Moreau's trial, and I was not yet in a position to 
employ my enemies. 

It is seen by this portrait of my generals, that, with the 
exception of Massena, Soult, and perhaps Davoust, there 
were none to whom I could intrust the command of a 
separate army. (The viceroy. Saint Cyr, Suchet, and 
Oudinot, were promoted only at a later period.) I thought, 
however, that these three were more than necessary at that 
period, when I myself could direct the ensemble of the grand 
operations, and had more need of valiant lieutenants than 
of able colleagues. 

Notwithstanding the little defects which have been noticeil, 
the military constitution of the empire was the best in 
Europe ; for the other powers had not yet made the same 
progress as they did afterward, by imitating and in sonic 
things surpassing us. 

The Amy prepares to embark.— The first corps occupied 
Hanover ; the second was at the camp of Ziest in Holland ; 
the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth, from Amble tense to Mont- 
reuil ; the seventh at Brest. One hundred and twenty 
thousand infantry, twelve thousand cavalry, eight thousand 
dragoons (to be mounted in England), four thousand artil- 
lerists, four hundred and fifty field-pieces, seven thousand 
horses, were ready to embark, and actually did embark 
several times ; two- thousand two hundred bateaux, shal- 
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lops, and pinnaces, armed with more than five thousand 
cannon, divided into as many little squadrons as there were 
sections in the army, were prepared for the transport of the 
troops, at the moment that our fleets should either clear the 
channel, or at least call away for a time the enemy's forcçs. 

AU the matériel for this expedition was on board, and the 
immense extent of these preparations is suflScient proof that, 
if I was not deterred by the difficulty of this enterprise, I 
at least did not fail to appreciate the duties it imposed. Our 
embarquement consisted of fourteen milUops of cartridges, 
ninety thousand cannon charges, thirty-two thousand extra 
muskets, one million five hundred thousand rations of biscuit, 
one million three hundred thousand flints, thirty thousand 
tools and utensils for engineers, eleven thousand saddles and 
sets of harness, four hundred and fifty cannon, seven thou- 
sand four hundred horses, in stable-boats ; and.oiie himdreil 
and sixty thousand men of difierent arms. . The perfect order 
which reigned in this immense flotilla, the frequent exercises 
by which 1 habituatc^d the troops to embark and debark in 
less than an hour, at an appointed signal, the care with which 
each man was instructed in his particular duty — in a word, 
every thing had been provided that could secure success to 
this grand operation. 

Napoleon's Project conipared to t|iat of C«sar«^It is 
nnnecesscuy to stop here to refute the parallel which some 
have wished to draw between the expedition of Çiesar a^d 
my project of descent ; an absurd parallel, since there was 
nothing common in the two cases, except the starting-placp ; 
but the })lace of debarkation resulted from geographical posir 
tions, and depended in no way on the combinations of the 
general. Caesar, conqueror of the Gauls, attacked with 
Roman legions the barbarous and divided people of Britain ; 
he had a fleet superior to the miserable barks of the Briton^ 
both in number, in strength, and in skill. He was certain of 
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arriving at port, and certain of Lis means of retreat ; mort* 
stjll, he went to certain victory. I, on the contrary, was to 
attack the most industrious and the proudest nation on the 
globe ; a nation that ruled the seas with one hundred and 
forty heavy ships of war, armed with fifteen thousand cwi- 
non ; a nation presenting a population of fifteen millions of 
inhabitants ; a natiou that in a little time could oppose to 
me, even deducting Ireland, at least two hundred thousand 
men, unwarlike and inexperienced, it is true, but aimnated by 
a love of country. The expedition of CaBsar was child's 
play ; mine, the ent^^rise of the Titans ; this is the only 
comparison that can be made. It is true that I was not, like 
Osesar, going to subjugate and occupy proud Albion, but to 
ruin her shipyards, her arsenals, her manufactures, then to 
return to France and present myself to Europe in the atti- 
tude of a conqueror, which would enable me to dictate tenns 
of peace. 

However great my fears respecting the course of Bussia, I 
confess that I was deceived respecting the pacific attitude of 
Austria, especially after her fonnal recognition of the French 
empire. If she had persisted, like Bussia, in a system of 
neutrality which was so profitable to her, there was nothing 
to oppose to the execution of my project. But even should 
Austria determine upon hostilities, I deemed that she would 
require considerable time for preparation, and would wait for 
the arrival of the Bussians. But three weeks was time 
enough for me to effect my descent, enter London, ruin the 
shipyards, and destroy the arsenals of Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. If I should succeed, would not this success be 
8u£Bcient to prevent a continental war ? Even under the 
most unfavorable supposition, could I not levy a double con- 
sCTiption to supply the place of the absent troops, and place 
my army in condition to make head against the enemy on 
the Bhine and on the Adige ? The rapidity with which I 
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hoped to strike the important blow^ and to return to France, 
was the principal ch'cumstance upon which I based my hopes 
of success ; I overlooked neither the rashness nor the diffi- 
culty of the enterprise ; my genius consisted in embracing 
rapidly, and with the same coup-d'œil, both the obstacles 
and the means of surmounting them. 

CoBeertf4 NoTeMeats of the Freaeh Fleets.— Encouraged 
by so many motives, I gave orders to the navy department 
to prelude my descent by the union of our maritime forces. 
To do this successfully, it was necessary to appoint a distant 
rendezvous for our different squadrons of Toulon, Cadiz, 
Eochefort, and Brest. I resolved to direct them to Mar- 
tinique, whence they would return to raise the blockade of 
the fleet of the Ferrol, and to advance together to the channel, 
to favor our expedition. Our measures were very skillfully 
arranged for this object ; for they not only tended to secure 
the junction of the seven or eight squadrons now dispersed at 
Toulon, Cadiz, Ferrol, Rochefort, and Brest, but still more 
to give the alarm respecting the English establishments in 
the two Indies, and thus to entice away the greater part of 
the English naval forces, at the veiy moment when we were 
to appear on their coast. We were to profit by this departure 
of the British fleets, to throw troops into the colonies. 
General Lauriston was to recapture Surinam and the Dutch 
establishments on the American continent, where it was 
important to prevent the English from getting a footing ; 
Reiile was to get possession of St. Helena, in order to inter- 
cept the navigation to India, and favor our cruisers against 
the commerce of the East India Company ; he was then to 
endeavor to throw a French garrison into the Cape of Good 
Hope. Other detachments were to sweep the waters of the 
Antilles, and recapture St. Lucia, Tobago, St. Pierre, etc., 
places which had already fallen into the power of the enemy. 

The Fleet at Rochefort.— Admb-al Missiessy sailed from 
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Rochefort, the fourth of January, with five vessels and some 
^battalions of troops ; but encountering a storm a few days 
afterward, he had to contend with the elements for thirteen 
days ; he reached the Antilles, but not without damage. 
The beginning of February he landed at Martinique some 
succors of men and munitions, and then made General 
Lagrange attack Dominique, which he entirely reduced except 
Fort Rupert ; he dismounted seveml batteries of the Roseau, 
and not wishing to spend time in a siege, he reëmbarked, after 
treating in the same way the Isles of St. Christopher, Nevis, 
and Montserrat. He received orders to return to Europe, 
inasmuch as the squadron of Toulon had been forced, by the 
storm, to return to that port. Nevertheless, he went en route 
to raise, for a moment, the blockade of the city of Santo- 
Domingo, the last post of our troops in that island, and 
where General Ferraud defended himself with a bravery 
worthy of a better fate. Missiessy had not executed my 
orders as I wished, and I replaced him in the command of the 
squadron of Rochefort by Rear-admiral Lallement, who 
received orders to put to sea. 

The TonlOB SfuadroB.— Admiral Villeneuve had not con- 
tended against, the storm with the same constancy as 
Missiessy. He sailed from Toulon on the eighteenth of 
January, with eighteen vessels and frigates, and encountered 
the storm in which he had one vessel dismantled and three 
frigates forced to take refuge in Corsica, which inspired him 
with the fatal resolution to return to port. He refitted, and 
again set sail on the thirtieth of March, at the very time that 
the Rochefort squadron was on its return voyage ; a circum- 
stance, as will be seen, fatal to my plan. Arriving before 
Carthegena, he wished the Spanish squadron of seven vessels, 
which was there, to join him ; but the Spanish authorities 
replied that this squadron had a difierent destination. Ho 
then sailed to Cadiz, where he found only five English ship», 
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which hastened to retire. Villeneuve here ^as reënforced by 
a small number of Tessels^ and then set sail wiih fourteen ship^ 
and six frigates for the Antilles^ and anchored at Martinique 
on the fifteenth of May. He was there joined by four other 
Spanish ships, whidi had sailed from Cadiz immediately after 
his passage, under the orders of the brave Admiral Gravina. 

The Brest Sf ■â4r#B# — ^Admiral Gantheaume, who was to 
have left Brest for the same destination with * twenty ships^ 
was blockaded by Admiral Oomwallis with superior forces^ 
and did not profit by the eSeeis of the storm to seomre a 
sortie from port. It now became necessary, for greater 
security, to direct Villeneuve to return and effect a junction 
near. Brest, and to raise the blockade of that port : orders 
to this effect were dispatched by Admiral Magon, who sailed 
from Bochefort with two ships. 

NelMB sails for Ef ypt.^Nelson, hearing of the departure 
of the Toulon squadron, was persuaded that it was destined 
for Egypt. The concentration of the corps of Saint Cyr, at 
Tarentumy at the extremity of the presqu'île of Nt^les, and 
the troops embarked on board the squadron, rendered this 
conjecture more probable than any other. Nelson each time 
directed his course to the mouths of the Nile. He was not a 
little surprised to learn that Villeneuve had raised the 
blockade of Cadiz, and continued his course in the ocean. 

TllleBeuve at Ike InUlles.— Although he had destroyed 
but ten ships in a cruise of two years, the English admiral 
made sail for Lisbon, as soon as the wind permitted him to 
pass the straits, and certain, from what he heard there, that 
the French had sailed for the West Indies, be resolved to 
follow pn the eleventh of May, the very time that Villeneuve 
was. at anchor at Martinique. But this officer knew not 
how to profit either by the start he had of l^e enany, nor 
by the troops I had giv^i him : he did nothing but attack 
Diamond-Bock, where the English had established a depot 
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for their cruisers in the Antilles. This rock, however im- 
portant as a secondary post, was not sufficient to attract the 
entire attention of the admiral and his forces ; as there was 
no place for landing troops, its capture was difficult. Colonel 
Boyer, who commanded the troops charged with this enter- 
prise, creeping along from grotto to grotto, -and from rock to 
rock, and drawing after him his tirailleurs with ropes, at last 
succeeded in capturing liiis little Gibraltar and one hundred 
and fifty prisoners. This perilous and difficult escalade is 
one of the finest feats in this maritime war. 

He relnris to Eirope«— 'After haviog uselessly waited 
three weeks for the Brest fleet, Villeneuve decided to attack 
the English islands, and for this purpose drew reenforcements 
of troops from Guadaloupe and Martinique ; he then received 
the order, by Eear-admiral Magon, June sixth, to return to 
Europe and unite with the squadrons of Ferrol and Kochefort 
to raise the blockade of Brest, where Gantheaume, with 
twenty-one vessels, had received orders to take position in 
the roadstead preparatory to taking part in the battle, if any 
should occur. Hearing at the same time of Nelson's arrival 
at Barbadoes, Villeneuve' set sail on the tenth of August, 
without even taking time to land the troops which I had 
directed him to leave at Martinique, to push forward with 
success the war in the Antilles. 

NelMi also relims to Efiglaaâ*— NelRon, having learned 
his departure, and supposing that he would attack Trinidad, 
sailed to the assistance of that island. Finding himself 
deceived in this, he sailed to Antigua ; he some days after 
learned that Villeneuve had returned to Europe, and set sail 
himself for Cadiz, giving warning to the several stations and 
to the admiralty ; then seeking in vain for further news of 
our squadron, he returned With two vessels to England, send- 
ing the other nine to reeoforce the fleet of Cornwallis before 
Brest, satisfied soon afterward that the union of all our forces 
at the same place had been our only object. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WAR OP 1805, OR THB CAMPAIGN OP AUSTERLITZ. 

Origin of a new CoalitUm against France— Pitt's Project to redaoe her to the 
Limits of 1792 — He negotiates with Russia—Napoleon assumes the Iron Crown ' 
of Italy — Alliance between Russia and England — Hesitation of Austria — 
Napoleon in Italy — His Fortifications and Camps of Manœuvre there— His 
Coronation at Milan — Return of the French Fleets to Eurc^ — Villeneuve at 
Ferrol and Cadiz — Consequences of his multiplied Faults— Austria accedes to 
the new Coahtion — Mission of Nowosiltzof— First Project of the Alhes — Their 
Definitive Plan — ^Their Efforts to induce Germany to join the Coalition— The 
Austrians enter Bavaria — The French march from the Coast of the Channel to 
the Danube— Organization of the Grand Army^Passage of the Rhine — 
Direction of the French Masses on Donawerth — Mack awaits them on tho 
Danube— Napoleon turns his Right and falls upon his Reai^— His C<m(lision — 
Napoleon Manœuvres to cut him off from Bohemia — Murat's Faults— Mack 
attempts to Escape— Combat of Haslach — ^N^)oleon returns to the Danube- 
Operations of the Austrians— They bum the Bridge of Elchingen — Ney's 
Operations — Battle of Elchingen — Investment of Ulm — Ney's Attack— Munit 
pursues Wemeck — Mack summoned to Surrender Ulm — Conditional Capitula- 
tion — Defeat of "Wemeck- He Surrender*— Surrender of Mack— Fate of the 
Wreck of Mack's Army — Russia threatens to join the Coalition — Napoleon 
directs his Forces on the Inn — Passage of the Inn, The Salza^ and the Traun — 
Remarks on Napoleon's March on Vienna— The Bmperor Alexander at Berlin — 
Masseua's Operations in Italy — Ilis Instractions— Passage of the Adige, and 
Battle of Caldiero— Retreat of the Archduke Charles — Napoleon at Lintz— 
Propositions for an Armistice — Operations of Murat and Davoust — Eutusof 
passes the Danube at Krem» — Affair of Dimstein— Napoleon approaches 
Vienna — State of that City — Murat Captures the Bridge on the Danube — 
Critical Situation of Kutusof— Unskillfulness of Murat — Combat of Hollabrun — 
Kutusof effects his Junction — Napoleon at Schoenbmn — General Plan of 
Campaign— The French Army at Bmnn — Operations in tho Tyrol— New 
Attempts at Negotiation — Movements of the Allies — Napoleon's Disposition 
for their Reception—The Allies^ Plan of Battle— Napoleon's Grand Attack on 
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their Centre— Soalt*8 Succès»— Check of the Enemy's Left— Success at the 
Centre and French Left— Napoleon and Soult attack the Enemy's Left— He Is 
cut oflf from Ohnutz and thrown on Hungaiy — ^Interview between Napoleon 

and the Emperor Francis— Remarks on the Battle of Austerhtz Napoleon 

returns to Vienna — ^Treats with Prussia — Also with Austria — Operations in 
Hanover— The Dynasty of Naples ceases to Reign— Napoleon's Orders to 
Villeneuve — Nelson returns before Cadiz — Mutiny of the two Fleets — Battle 
of Trafalgar. 

New Cualltloit — The departure of such considerable naval 
forces from our ports, and the presence of one hundred and 
sixty thousand brave men opposite and within twenty leagues 
of her harbors, were well calculated to inspire England with 
real alarm ; she felt it necessary to get rid of this threaten- 
ing danger at all hazards. No sooner was Pitt replaced at 
the head of the ministry, than this indefatigable enemy of 
France sought, in every court in Europe, allies to oppose us. 
The vail which covers the origin of this third coalition against 
France has as yet been but partly raised : Bussia appears to 
have given the impulse ; some attribute it to the cabinet of 
London ; be that as it may, both could not be long in coming 
to an understanding, after the Biissian ambassador had left 
Paris, without gaining satisfaction on the several points of 
his complaint, and after the Swedish ambassador had followed 
his example. 

The cabinet of St. James worked with all its power to 
excite these hostile feelings ; Prince Czartorinski, the Russian 
minister of foreign affairs, having given the English ministry 
to understand the dispositions of the Emperor Alexan- 
der to oppose, by force of arms, any ulterior encroachments 
on my part, Pitt seized with avidity this overture, and a 
nc^tiation was entered upon immediately to bring about a 
formidable coalition, the only means of warding off the storm 
which was ready to break on England. It has been said that 
these communications of Czartorinski were a manœuvre con- 
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certed beforehand hf men whose attachment to England was 
no secret. It was not enough for our implacable enemy to 
impose limits to the French power ; he wished even to con- 
test those which bad been sanctioned by treaties^ and to force 
us back within the limits of 1792. Without that, how conld 
Austria be promised an aggrandisement sufficient to induoe 
her to go to war ? Without that, how could Prussia be 
persuaded to abandon her neutrality? 

Pitt's Project.— The famous note of the sixteenth of Jan- 
uary, which proposed to Europe the partition of our spoils, 
is a curious document, and one that fully justified any 
measure on my part to put France in a condition to 'resist 
such projects. Pitt proposed that Lombardy bo given to 
Austria, that the king of Sardinia should not only recover 
Piedmont, Savoy, and Nice, but that the Republic of Gtenoa 
should be given to him, in order to strengthen him against 
France. Prussia was to obtain Belgium, so as to separate us 
from Holland, and to cut that country off from French in- 
fluence. The small states on the left bank of the Rhine 
which had been ceded to us, both at Campo-Formio and 
Luneville, were to be given to Prussia, Austria, or to such 
other German princes as would take part in this league. 

It was natural enough that the great powers should arm to 
prevent my ulterior aggrandisement ; and in the same degree 
was it unjust and impolitic to wish to reduce us to the limits 
of 1792. This would have been well enough if the other 
states had returned to the limits which they had occupied at 
that epoch. But since that period, had not Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia divided Poland between them ? Had not Eng- 
land acquired half of India ? France, on the contrary — had 
she not lost her family alliance with Spain, Austria, Sardinia, 
and Naples ? Her allies in India — ^had they not become 
British provinces ? The ruin of St. Domingo — had it not 
destroyed our supremacy in the Antilles I In fine, had not 
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our relative condition become inferior, by one half, to that of 
1792 ? To desccndy while all her enemies were ascending in 
the scale of nations^ ought not to be the fate of a great stQtCj 
victorious for the last ten years I To attempt to sidject me 
to such an ignominy ^ was to place me under the necessity of 
dying, arms in hand, or of subjugating Europe. The fear 
of my ascendency and of my enterprising genius may explain 
the adhesion of the continental powers to this project of the 
cabinet of London ; but the fear of seeing myself incessantly 
exposed to the same danger, ought also to explain the course 
which I pursued, to render myself the dominant power in 
Europe in order to escape this danger. Thus a reciprocal 
fear, carried to excess, often becomes the cause of the most 
violent political contests, and urges men beyond the bounds 
of reason, especially after revolutions. 

KegatlallOB with Rissla.— However unfavorably disposed 
the Bussian cabinet might be toward nie, it nevertheless 
could not fail to regard the project of Pitt as extravagant ; 
but a new iucidcnt removed all these scruples. I had feU 
that Italy could not exist under a republican form by the 
side of my empire ; it would have been preposterous. But I 
could not yield the reins to another, since Europe had con- 
ceded them to me, and especially as this peninsula was requi- 
site to my maritime projects. 

Assui^lM of tke Irra Crowa of Italy.— The Italian dep- 
utation which had come to assist at my coronation was con- 
stituted in a consultum of state under the presidency of 
Melzi, and after some weeks' debate, it presented me, on the 
seventeenth of March, a constitutional act, forming the 
Italian Eepublic into a hereditary kingdom, and offered to 
me the crown. To satisfy Europe, at least for the time, I at 
first proposed it to my brother Joseph, hoping by this appa- 
rent separation to diminish the unfavorable impression whicli 

so great an increase rf my pow r might produce. But 
vol.. n. — 6. 
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Joseph showed some scruples about accepting a tributary 
throne, and presumed to dictate to me the abolition of treaties 
which subjected Italy to an annual contribution of thirty 
millions of francs, or the support of thirty thousand French 
troops necessary for its protection. I easily consoled myself 
for these scruples, which were incompatible with my pro- 
jects, and got over them, by placing on my own head the 
iron crown of the Lombard kings which had once been worn 
by Charlemagne, but which for centuries had been buried 
among the relics of the palace of Monza To reply in ad- 
vance to the reclamations of my enemies, I promised, never- 
theless, to place this crown on the head of an adopted son, 
and to separate it from France, as soon as England should 
surrender Malta, and Bussia evacuate the Republic of the 
Seven Isles ; which would permit me also to evacuate the 
kingdom of Naples, and give to Lombardy a kind of inde- 
pendence. In fact, whether I was president for life or king, 
was of little importance to Europe ; the essential thing was 
to have the crown of Italy separated from that of France, 
either during my life or at least at my death. This was all 
that Austria wanted ; moreover, she preferred having on her 
frontier a kingdom, rather than a democratic republic. 

I repaired to the Senate, on the eighteenth of March, to 
announce this important change. This ofiered an oppor- 
tunity of exposing to Europe my political views, which I did 
in the following terms : 

" The genius of evil will seek in vain for pretexts for in- 
volving: the continent in war. Whatever has been united to 
our empire by the constitutional laws of the state will remain 
so. No new power will be incorporated in it ; but the laws 
of the Batavian Republic, the act of mediation of the nine- 
teen Swiss cantons, and this first statute of the kingdom of 
Italy, will be constantly under the protection of our crown ; 
and wo will never suffer any attack to be made upon them. 
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Under all circumstances^ and on all occasions^ we will show 
the same moderation^ and we hope that our people will 
have no longer need of displayingi that courage and that 
energy which they have always shown in the defense of their 
legitimate rights/' 

AlllaBce ketweeB EBglaad aad Russia.— What I r^arded 
as moderation^ did not appear as such to the rest of Europe. 
The Emperor Alexander, on receiving this news, negotiated 
with England on Pitt's project of the sixteenth of January. 
Deciding upon war, he signed, April 11th, a treaty of offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with the cabinet of London. 
Nevertheless, he wisely entered into no stipulations respect- 
ing Belgium and the Rhenish Provinces, confining the ques- 
tion to the evacuation of Naples and Holland, the restitution 
of Piedmont to the king of Sardinia, and the independence 
of Switzerland. He engaged to send one hundred and fifteen 
thousand men immediately into the field, and, in order to 
provide for their support without embarrassing his finances, 
England stipulated a subsidy of fifty millions. By a subse- 
quent article, the promised forces were increased to one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand combatants. Although these first 
steps were taken with the utmost secrecy, I could not be 
deceived respecting the hostile dispositions of Russia ; but 
as Austria had made no declaration, how could I anticipate 
hostilities from a country from which I was separated by 
great powers and an interval of five hundred leagues impos- 
sible to pass ? 

HeslialtoB of Ai8trla«~Possibly 1 might have warded off 
the storm, if I had consented to purchase the neutrality of 
Austria, by leaving the Italian Republic independent ; but, 
I repeat, this would have been preposterous in the present 
oi^nization of Europe, and after it had chosen a monarchical 
form of government, it was necessary either to assume the 
crown myself, or to see it on the head of a foreign prince ; it 
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was not to dispose of it in this way that we had conquered it 
Besides, who could guarantee that my moderation would not 
be regarded at Vienna- as a proof of weakness ? This 
cabinet had exhibited too much malevolence for me to trust 
it ; and I deemed that I had done enough in engi^ng for 
its conditional separation^ by the solemn act of which I have 
just spoken. 

In truth, most of the ancient dynasties were frightened 
at seeing me on a throne. Notwithstanding the polite assu- 
rances which had passed between us, they considered me still 
as a dangerous adversary ; for I reigned only in virtue of a 
Bystem which struck at the root of all the authority which 
time had built up for them. I was the ofispring of the Rev- 
olution, and its representative. The Empire troubled them 
as much as the Republic ; for they feared it even more, 
because it was more vigorous. With moderation and time I 
might have tranquillized them ; but the unfortunate necessity 
under which I was placed of closing Naples, Holland, and 
Hanover against the English, created the alarm against me. 
It was in vain that I protested that these were merely de- 
fensive measures ; they refused to believe me, and the great 
powers persuaded themselves that it was policy to attack 
me as soon as possible, and before I could consolidate my 
power. Austria, nevertheless, hesitated for some time, either 
because she feared the issue of this contest, or wished to 
avoid the first blows, or desired time for preparation. Per- 
suaded that there was no need for precipitation, but that on 
the contrary, it was best to await for the most opportune 
moment, the cabinet of Vienna was inclined to make demon- 
strations, and to obtain a delay by means of negotiations ; 
besides, it did not fully agree with England respecting the 
organization to be given to the continent. 

KapeleoB goes to Italy* — At the moment when my squad- 
rons made sail toward Martinique, to secure there a more 
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easy and advaiitageouB junction than they could in European 
waters, I resolved to r^)air to Italy in order to be crowned at 
Milan, as I had been at Paris. This journey accomplished 
several objects equally important. The first was to augment 
the feeling of security of the English and to completely 
deceive them respecting my project ; the second, to impose 
on Austria by my presence on her frontier ; the third, to 
excite the public spirit of the Italians hj appearing among 
them with a pomp unknown there, and well calculated to 
incite in them a love of glory and of country. In going to 
Lyons, I made a detour in order to visit Brienne^ the cradle 
of my French education ; I felt for it the gratitude it de- 
served. This place was yet to be the scene of one of ray 
bloodiest reverses. Lyons received me with more enthusiasm 
than ever; the luxury with, which I had surrounded my 
court, was a pledge of the further prosperity of her numufac- 
tures ; interest and glory were combined in the acclamations 
of the brave Lyonnais. 

Fortifications aad Camps of NaHttavre. — In passing 
Alexandria I directed immense works which, in a few years, 
would render that place the most formidable in Europe, and 
the key of Italy. Twenty millions of money were to be 
applied to tliis important project. Situated in the southern 
basin of the Po, at an equal distance from Turin, Genoa, 
Milan, Placent ia, and Parma, Alexandria was destined to 
become the refuge of a grand army in case of reverse, and an 
offensive base for all onr operations in Northern Italy. Per- 
haps Pavia or Cremona had been better situated for opera- 
tions against Austria, and for commanding the line of the 
Po ; but in a political sense, Alexandria better suited my 
views. Sixteen regiments of infantry assembled in a camp 
de manœuvre near Marengo, to form a «imulacmm of the 
battle we bad just gained, reminded Austria of our superiority 
over her armies. Another camp of seventeen regiments^; 
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assembled for the same object at Castiglione^ gave the cabinet 
of Vienna to understand that^ I was ready to measure arms 
with her as soon as she pleased. 

Coronation of Napoleon at Milan. — My coronation took 
place at Milan, on the twenty-sixth of May, with all the 
solemnity worthy of the magnificent cathedral in which the 
ceremony was performed. Never, even in the days of Char- 
lemagne, was such pomp seen by the Italians. After the 
consecration of the archbishop. Cardinal Caprara, I took the 
iron crown of the Lombard kings and placed it on my head. 
Milan was enthusiastic almost to intoxication, and Lombardy 
partook of the same feelings still more frankly, as the clergy 
had there praised me to the clouds as the restorer of the 
altars. The Pope, who traveled two days with me, had 
scattered his benedictions upon the people subject to my 
power, and had thus added to the eclat of my laurels in the 
eyes of the multitude. Fame, with her hundred voices, can 
never fully describe to posterity my activity during this jour- 
ney, in organizing the new Italian monarchy, in dispatching 
ordei-s to the expeditionary army at Boulogne ; in giving 
instructions for my squadrons crossing the ocean ; in regu- 
lating the internal affairs of France ; in directing negotiations 
with Europe ; and in maturing the project for the reunion 
of Genoa to my empire. One of the most eloquent writers 
of the present century, who only wants more decision in his 
opinions to equal the greatest historians of antiquity, has 
traced out an interesting picture of these operations, which 
posterity will place by the side of the finest compositions of 
Livy.* 

In leaving Milan I placed the reins of the government of 
Italy in the hands of Eugene,t with the title of Viceroy ; 

* The author here alluded to is Mathieu Dumas. 

t Eugene Beauharaais, Viceroy of Italy, Prince of Eichstedt, Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, &c., was born at Paris, September 3, 17S1. He was the son of Yis- 
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this young prince was, in every respect, worthy of my confi- 
dence ; he became the most faithful of my friends, and one 
of my ablest lieutenants. A short time afterward the sove- 
reignty of Lucca was given to my sister Eliza Bacchiochi.** 
I repaired to Genoa, of which I took possession in great state 
and with a pomp which made the Genoese forget for a time 
the (Change which was to result in their position by the act 
of annexation of the fourth of June. When I deemed the 
moment had arrived for the approach of the fleet of Admiral 



count Alexander Beauhornais and Josephine. He entered the army at the ago 
of twelve, and served under his iather and afterward under Hocho. Ho was 
next sent to Saint Germain-en-Haye, and passed several years in this school. , 
lie then accompanied Napoleon in Italy and into Egypt He was mado 
dieAde-bataillon at nineteen, colonel at twenty-one, general-of-brigade at 
twenty-three, and viceroy of Italy at twenty-five. He eariy proved himself ono 
of Napoleon's ablest generals. At twcnty-eiglit he commanded the army of 
Italy, and at thirty -ono gained great glory in the Russian campaign at the head 
of the fourtli cor ps-d^ armée. After the departure of Napoleon and Murat, ho w:is 
left o(HnmaDdor-in-chicf of all the forces. Ha died at Munich, February 21, 
1824. His son, the Duke Augustus, succeeded him. His eldest daughter, Jose- 
phine, is now queen of Sweden. His second daughter, Hortensia Eugenia, 
married the prince of Hoheuzellcm-Ueclungen in 1826. His third .daughter, 
Amelia Eugenia, married the emperor of Brazil in 1829 

'• Prince Eugene, under a simple exterior, concealed a noble character and 
g^reat talents. Honor, integrity, humanity, and love of order and justice^ were 
the principal traits of hl<) diaractcr. Wiso in the council, undaunted iu the ÛeU, 
and aK)derate in the exorcise of power, he never appeared greater than in tlio 
midst of reverses, as the events of 1813 and 1814 prove. He was inaccessibb 
to the spirit of party, benevolent and beneficent, and moro devoted to the good 
of others than hi3 own. — Eneyclopœdia Americana^ Biographie Universelle, 

* Bacchiocbi (\(arie- Anne-Eliza Bonaparte), sister of Napoleon, was bom i.\ 
Corsica in 1777. She married Captain Bacohiochi in 1797, iu compliance willi 
the wishes of her mother, but iu opposition to those of Napoleon. Her husbani 
was a man of Uttle ability, and acted a very subordinate part in the great events 
in which ho lived. She was a woman of great talents, and her administration 
as prinoees of Lucca and Piombino, and as grand duchess of Tuscany, is marked 
by many important improvements. She patronized the arts, and was always the 
generous fnend of distinguished talent Boufflers, Laharpe, Chateaubriand, and 
Footanes, were among those who sought her society, and on whom shu con- 
ferred particular obligations. Her life was distinguished for charity and benev. 
olence, as well as for taste in poetry and the fine arts, and great ability in the 
administration of affairs. She died in August, 1820, at Trieste. — Encydopctdia 
AmericanOf Biographie UniverseOe, 
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Yilleneuye to the channel^ I left Turin in the midst of a 
parade^ and repaired^ in the utmost secresy, in three days to 
Paris^ and then to Boulogne, where all was ready for embar- 
cation. 

Retrnii of the French Fleets t# Europe. — While I was 
thus laying at Milan, Turin, Alexandria, Man tua, and Genoa, 
the foundations of the most vast designs. Admiral Villeneuve 
was returning to Europe in compliance with his orders. This 
return, for which the English were not at all prepared, was 
calculated to trouble them : they had only ten ships, under 
Admiral Calder, before FeiTol, where there were eighteen 
French and Spanish ships. There were only five, under 
Admiral Sterling, before Rochefort, where we had six ships 
and as many fine frigates, which soon found an opportunity 
to get to sea imder the orders of Admiral Lallement. Ville- 
neuve, having more than fifteen days the start of the English 
dispatch boats, it seemed very easy to surprise Calder before 
Fcrrol, to give him chase and rally the combined fleet of this 
port, to reach Rochefort, and advance to Brest with forty 
ships. But by an inconceivable fatality, the English dispatch 
boats, favored by the heavy winds, made the voyage with 
such rapidity as to arrive in time to give information to thâr 
stations ; that of Rochefort was ordered to join Calder without 
delay ; this prevented us from eflfecting the projected junc- 
tion without a battle. In fact, Calder finding himself in com- 
mand of fifteen ships and three frigates, met, on the twenty- 
second of July, oflf Cape Finisterre, Villeneuve, who had 
nineteen ships and eight frigates. Foggy weather prevented . 
them from seeing each other very distinctly ; both formed in 
line and fought, ship to ship (fiord à bord), one of those 
battles in parallel order, where skill is of no avail. The 
Spanish ships, disabled, fell into the midst of the English, 
and were captured ; in other respects this battle was marked 
by no important results. 
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TIUeBenre tBters Perrol.— Villeneuve gave chase the veiy 
next day to the enemy's squadron^ which effected its retreat 
and raised the blockade of Ferrol to go and join the fleet 
beforij Brest ; but the stormy weather decided him^ on his 
side, to enter the bay of Vigo, being unable, on account of 
the wind, to reach the port which he sought. He neverthe- 
less reached there a few days later, and, after being joined by 
five French and ten Spanish ships, made sail with his thirty 
vessels for Vigo on the thirteenth, and thence to Cadiz, 
where he arrived the twenty-first of August, the very time 
that he was expected to appear before Brest, and that Gan- 
tfaeaume was manoeuvring to fevor him. 

Admiral CoUingwood had resumed the blockade of Cadiz, 
but he had only half of this force, and one would think that 
Villeneuve might, at least, have profited by this circumstance 
to surprise and beat him, by placing him between the fires of 
ihd cyydst and of our own fleet. He, however, did nothing, 
and Ihuited himself to entering the port. He had become so 
confused by the heavy responsibility that weighed upon him, 
that he even forgot to leave at Vigo instructions for Admiral 
Lallement, who was seeking him with six fine French ships 
firom Rochefort, and who, for this purpose, appeared at Vigo 
two days afterward. But ignorant of Villeneuve's course, 
this admiral was unable to join him, and cruised in the ocean 
between Ireland and the Bay of Biscay, 

As soon as Cornwallis learned the junction of our fleets, 
he sent Calder with twenty ships to Cape Finisterre to either 
observe or fight them. Not finding them any longer at 
Ferrol, the English admiral pushed forward to Cadiz and 
formed a junction w*ith CoUingwood. This circumstance 
would have completely secured the exécution of my project, 
if Villeneuve, in obedience to my instructions, had sailed 
toward Brest. He could then either have met Calder, or have 
passed him on the way ; in the first case, having thirty-eight 
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ships against twenty^ he must have beaten him^ which would 
have forced Cornwallis to raise the blockade of Gautbeaume 
to assist him ; in the second case, Villeneuve, passing Calder, 
would have appeared before Brest and surprised Cornwallis, 
with forces inferior to ours by a half, which would have been 
the most probable and the most desirable. 

Tillenenve's Faults. — Deviating, on the contrary, from my 
plan, Villeneuve, instead of appearing in triumph before 
Brest, shut himself up, with a fleet of thirty-three ships and 
an army of ten thousand men, in the extremity of the Spanish 
peninsula, away from all the interests of France. Thus 
failed, through the pusillanimity of a single man, and the 
fortuitous circumstance of the rapid passage of two dispatch 
boats, the most profoundly conceived of all my plans ; for I 
am quite certain that, notwithstanding his want of energy, 
Villeneuve would have fully executed his mission, if, instead 
of finding at Capo Finisterre the two squadrons of Calder and 
Sterling prepared to receive him, he had surprised before 
Ferrol the single one of Calder in position of rendezvous and 
unprepared for fighting. The direction of Villeneuve on Cadiz 
ruined all hopes of efiecting the descent, for this campaign, 
since the English, now seeing our designs, would be prepared 
to oppose them. Moreover, the reports which I had just 
received from my ambassador at Vienna, informing me of the 
threatening preparations of Austria, induced me to direct 
upon the continent the blows which I had flattered myself 
would, if not overthrow the English government, at least 
prevent it from ruling the seas and dictating laws to the 
universe. 

Austria accedes to the new Coalition.— In fact my journey 
to Italy had decided Austria, who had been actively negotia- 
ting with England and Russia for renewing a coalition. 
General Winzingerode, aid-de-camp of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, was its most active agent. We have said that the 
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cabinet of Vienna inclined to try an armed mediation, before 
openly deciding upon a rupture. This is usually the lan- 
guage of those who wish to gain time ; Austria showed us 
at Prague what she understood by mediation ! 

Slission of Nowoslltzof. —Nevertheless, either to please 
Francis II., or to himself attempt some pacific arrangements, 
the Emperor Alexander resolved to send M de Nowosiltzof 
to Paris. This negotiator got as far as Berlin, when the 
news of the reunion of Genoa to France caused him to be 
recalled. This reunion had, in fact, removed all chance of an 
adjustment of differences ; for this territory was really the 
only one which the allies could give to the king of Sardinia 
in place of Piedmont. Moreover, how could they hope to 
make me renounce the crown of Italy, when I had just united 
to my enipire a country whose independence was proclaimed 
at Luneville ? War was now inevitable. 

Writers in the pay of England have sought to throw all 
the blame of this war on me, as though the project of 
taking from us Belgium and the provinces of the Rhine was 
not of itself a declaration of war. However, of all the acts 
of my policy, the most diflScult of explanation is this reunion 
of the Republic of Genoa. The time was not opportune ; I 
was about to leave Italy in all haste for Boulogne to prepare 
the embarkation of my army to be ready to take advantage of 
Villeneuve's cooperation in the channel, as soon as he should 
present himself. It was for my interest to spare hostilities 
with Austria, in order to paralyze the hostile intentions of 
Russia. After the cabinet of Vienna had recognized me as 
president of the Italian Republic, I had reason to hope that 
she would also recognize my title as king, which would in no 
respect change matters, if the crown was to be separated 
from France at my death. But the reunion of Genoa to 
France, by effecting the destruction of a republic which had 
been consecrated by treaties, was calculated to cause sus- 
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picion of intentions upon the rest of the Italian peninsula ; 
and to provoke a general coalition, at the very moment that I 
was directing my efforts toward the Thames. The epoch of the 
tacit adhesion of Austria to the treaty of St Petersburg of the 
eleventh of April, is not known : but by the middle of July 
she was combining a plan of operations for the contingency 
of her armed negotiation not accomplishing its object ; she 
gave in her formal adhesion to it <m the ninth of August, 
with the exception of certain changes which she had pro- 
posed for the reorganization of the continent. 

First Plan of tke Coalition.— The first plan of the coali- 
tion was to send four hundred thousand men to the field^ 
viz. : two hundred and fifty thousand Austrians, one hundred 
and fifteen thousand Russians^ and forty-five thousand 
Swedes, or other smaller states subsidiary to the English. 
Austria deemed these troops insufficient to act effectually in 
Italy and against the formidable barrier of the Rhine. She 
replied by a memoir, well drawn up, in which she estimated 
the military power of France at six hundred thousand men, 
and deemed it necessary to augment the active forces. The 
difficulty being to cause the Russians to arrive be/ore I would 
anticipate them, and fall upon the Austrians ; they deemed 
U indispensable to act with the principal mass in Italy ^ and 
to remain on the defensive in Germany, The proposition 
was correct, but the inference was absurd : it was precisely 
because the reunion of the Russian forces in Germany was 
the Gordian knot, that rendered it necessary to place the mass 
of the Austrian forces upon the line of operation where this 
junction was to be effected ; a line which was, moreover, for me 
the shortest and the most important. The cabinet of Vienna 
was blinded by its own egotism ; it went to war merely to 
reconquer Italy, and it came to the false conclusion that it 
must direct its efforts there. Austria also exaggerated the 
forces which I could bring to the field. She supposed that 
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she wonld have to oppose the whole of our military forces, 
which was not possible, as we had so many coasts to guard ; 
I could never oppose to her in the field over two hundred 
and fifty thousand men. 

The cabinet of St. Petersburg sent General Winzingerode 
to Vienna to discuss and fix upon a definitive plan. He 
observed that from Brody to Braunau the Russians would 
have to march two hundred and eighty-four leagues, and 
from Boulogne to Braunau the grand army would have two 
hundred and seventy-four leagues. So that, deducting the 
time required for me to receive the news of the entrance of 
the Russians into the Austrian territory and to put my forces 
in motion across France, the Russians would have time 
enough to reach the inn, and even the Iser before I could. 
Alexander promised to have hi3 reserves in readiness, to a 
number even exceeding the specified contingent. 

Flial Plan of the CoalUtoi. — It was at length agreed 
with Austria : 

Ist. That she should act in Italy with one hundred and 
thirty thousand infantry and thirteen thousand five hundred 
horse ; in Tyrol with fifty thousand men and two thousand 
horse ; in Germany with sixty-six thousand infantry and 
twenty-three thousand horse ; in detached corps with twenty- 
aght thousand ipen and fifteen hundred horse ; making a 
total of two hundred and seventy-four thousand infantry 
and forty thousand horse. 

2d. That Russia should bring one hundred thousand men 
into Qwmany, one half of which should arrive by the twen- 
tieth of October ; that she should dispatch a corps from 
C«»rfu to debark at Naples, there form a junction with the 
English and the Neapolitans, and march in concert on the 
Po. A third Anglo-Russian corps would descend upon 
Hanover and Pomerania, and form a junction with the Swed- 
ish army under the orders of King Gustavus IV. ; finally, 
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a fourth Bussian armj assembled od the Bog, at the gates 
of Warsaw, should threaten Prussia, either to keep her in 
check, or to force her into the coalition. 

Cermany an4 the Coalitioi*— Nevertheless the allied cabi- 
nets failed to change the firm will of Frederick William, 
who wished at any price to preserve his neutrality. The 
allies demanded a passage through the Polish portion of his 
states, and he replied by assembling on the Vistula forces 
suflScicnt to compel respect to his territory. 

I did not, till some time afterward, know positively the 
intentions of the coalition, but as early as July I saw indi- 
cations of its existence, by the collection of Austrian forces in 
Italy and the Bussians on the Bug. These last would not 
have troubled me, if Austria had remained neutral in my con- 
test with England. I directed Talleyrand to demand explana- 
tions ; Cobentzel gave very poor ones. I then signified to 
the cabinet of Vienna that it must withdraw its troops from 
Italy, or I should r^ard these armaments as a declaration 
of war. In the mean time we were preparing on both sides 
for the combat. 

Austria, appreciating the influence of Bavaria, used every 
cfibrt to bring her into the alliance, but she did not succeed : 
the Elector Maximilian Joseph remembered too well the part 
played by his ancestors, and the recent pretensions of the 
cabinet of Vienna to aggrandize itself at his expense ; he 
was, moreover, personally attached to France, and, being 
certain that I would arrive in time to succor him, this prince 
resolved to take part with us, if the imperial troops should 
invade his states. The elector of Wurtemberg inclined for 
the coalition, as also did the elector of Baden, their family 
relations with Eussia rendering this course very natural, but 
their proximity to Strasbourg and Mayence caused them to 
fear lest they should be made victims ; this circumstance 
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gave weight to the efforts of ray ministers to attract them 
to our ranks. 

Tke Aostrians enter Bayarla.— The Austrians opened the 
campaign more maladroitly than ever. They thought to 
take me by surprise. This was fatal to them. I was pre- 
pared to strike on the Thames, if the continent remained 
quiet, or on the Danube, if the continent provoked me to 
hostilities, and to renounce my grand enterprise against Eng- 
land. I set out from Paris for Boulogne, announcing to 
Cobentzel that I only desired a continental peace, and that, 
full of confidence in the pacific protestations of his master, I 
was going to give the finishing stroke to my preparations for 
the descent. I had directed frequent simulacra of embarka- 
tion, in order to habituate the troops to execute it in the 
shortest possiblo time ; we had become able to put one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men on board ready for sailing, in 
half an hour ; the matériel had already been embarked for a 
long time ; I now ordei'ed these simulacra to be redoubled, 
and an embargo put upon all the ports. An advanced guard 
of Ney's corps sailed from Montreuil along the coast, to 
unite at the camp of Boulogne. Soult's entire corps had 
been embarked for two days ; my equipages were also em- 
barked. These measures deceived Cobentzel ; he announced 
to Vienna that in eight days I would be at sea. The Aus- 
trians believed him, and immediately inundated Bavaria with 
eighty-four thousand men, without waiting for the Russians. 
They thought, by this measure, to force the elector to join 
their party, which would have reenforced them with twenty 
thousand men, and moreover enabled them to carry the 
theatre of war to the Rhine ; but in reality this step was 
calculated to postpone their junction with the grand Russian 
army, and thus increase their difficulties. Their calculation 
failed in both respects : Maximilian Joseph, knowing the 
enemy's projects, prepared to leave Munich, and as soon as 
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the Austrians passed the Inn, he retired to Wurtsbourg with 
his whole army and his court. The Austrians, nevertheless, 
continued their march, which had now become a mere 
extravagance without object. After traversing Bavaria, and 
crossing the Iser and the Lech, they established tliemselves 
on the Danube and the Ilk'r. * The Archduke Ferdinand had 
the nominal command, but he had orders to follow entirely 
the advice of Mack, whom all Germany believed a great 
general, although he had already given proof of incapacity 
in Flanders and in Naples. The Archduke John, with forty 
thousand men, occupied the Tyrol. Another army of one 
hundred thousand men, under the orders of the Archduke 
Charles, advanced on the Adige, ready to invade Italy. 

Narcli to the Danube. — The news of the hostile prepara- 
tions of the cabinet of Vienna and its menacing movements 
in Bavaria and Italy, r^^ached me almost at the same time as 
the news of the naval battle between Calder and Villeneuve, 
and the retreat of the latter on Vigo. Even had the En- 
glish expedition been my only object, it was now necessary to 
renounce it. In twenty-four hours my army, ready in every 
thing, faced to the right, and commenced its march for Ger- 
many ; an embargo was upon the mail, and our columns, by 
six days' forced marches, were passing through Lorraine, at 
the time that it was still thought at Paris they were only at 
their embarkation. But sa I would not leave my immense 
flotilla exposed to the expeditions of the English, I organized 
a corps'd' armée at Boulogne, with the bcUaiUoriS'de'dépôt of 
the grand army, and gave the .command of it to Brune. 
Another corps, under Collaud, guarded Antwerp and Flush- 
ing ; finally, four camps of reserve were established at Stras- 
bourg, Mayence, Juliers, and Alexandria. Marshals Lefébvre 
and Eellerman organized at Mayence the conscripts destined to 
the corps of the grand army, and, while waiting to prepare 
them for the line, formed them into divisions of reserve and 
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of garrison. Independently of these movable forces, it was 
necessary to secure our other ports from danger, and also to 
defend all the coasts of France and Holland, and to prepare 
secondary means in order that all our energy might be di- 
rected to the exterior. I caused the establishment of the im- 
portant institution of national guards, reserving to myself 
the right of organizing them, and of determining the time 
and numbers to be called into service. This means might, 
in case of need, furnish us one hundred thousand men for the 
defense of the interior : this wa& much. A conscription of 
ei^ty thousand men was decreed as a timely provision for 
recruits and to keep the active corps up to the complement 
Considerable steps were taken to organize, at Strasbourg, 
transports of artillery, with horaes and drivera hired in 
Alsace, Switzerland, and Lorraine. 

Thinking that the ^English and Bussia&s might resume 
their project of descent on Holland, or that, at least, they 
might take possession of Hanover, and, using it as a base, 
attack the Bavarian Republic, I proposed to Prussia to 
occupy this electorate, which Bernadette left to march 
against Austria ; and uncertain what couree she might pur- 
sue, I charged my brother Louis with the command in Bel- 
gium and Holland. 

Massena, with fifty thousand men in Italy, had to oppose 
the' double forces of the Archduke Charles. Saint-Cyr went 
to take possession of Naples and disband their army, before 
the English and Russians could anticipate him ; but a treaty 
of neutrality having been s^ned, on the twenty-seventh of 
September, with the duke of Gallo, the minister of the king 
of Naples, for securing the states of his master from the 
English and the coalition, Saint-Cyr had then to evacuate 
the kingdom in all haste, and march to the Adige, in order 
to reênforce Massena. 

OrgtiteattoB #r the Grand Army.— I reserved myself for 

V«»L. II. — 6. 
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the head of the grand army, to punish Mack for the temerity 
with which he exposed himself to my attacks. The follow- 
ing is the state of this army : 

Bavarians ; two divisions, Wrede and Deroi. 

Ist corps, Bjrnadotte ; Drouet's and Rivaud's division of 
infantry ; and Kellerraan's (the younger) cavalry. 

2d corps, Marmont ; divisions of Boudet, Grouchy, and 
Dumonceau ; Guerin's cavalry. 

3d corps, Davoust ; divisions of infantry of Bisson, 
Friant, and Gudin ; Fauconnet's cavalry. 

4th corps, Boult ; divisions of infantry of Saint Hilaire, 
Yandamme, and Legrand ; Margaron's cavalry. 

5th corps, Lannes ; divisions of Suchet, Gazan, and 
Oudinot, combined grenadiers. 

6th corps, Ney ; divisions of Dupont, Loison, and Mal- 
her ; Colbert's cavalry, foot dragoons, commanded by Bara- 
guey d'Hilliera 

7th corps, Augereau ; divisions of Desjardins and 
Mathieu. 

Reserve of cavalry, Murat ; cuirassiers, divisions of Nan- 
souty, and D'Haupoult ; dragoons, divisions of Klein, Wal- 
ter, Beaumont, and Bourcier ; light cavalry, division of 
Triellard. 

Guards, Mortier ; eight battalions of foot-guards ; Bessières, 
hoi-se-guards, fourteen squadrons. 

Buchet's division at first belonged to Soult's corps, and was 
aftorward detached. A new corps was afterward formed for 
Mortier, and composed of the divisions of Dupont, Gazan^ 
and Dumonceau. 

Passage •f Ike RhiBe.— The several columns of this army 
flew to the Rhine with the greatest rapidity. The reserves 
of cavalry under the orders of Marat, sustained by the corps 
of Lannes, passed this river at Kehl, on the twenty-fifth of 
September. They thus threatened the debouches of the 
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Black Forest, deceived the enemy, and masked the manœuvres 
for turning his right. The twenty-sixth of September, the 
corps of Ney, Soult, and Davoust, also effected their passage ; 
the first debouching opposite Carlsruhe, directed his march 
on Stuttgard. The elector of Wurtemberg refused to per- 
mit them to pass his head-quarters at Louisbourg, and the 
electoral troops, without orders, having closed to him the 
gates of Stuttgard, Ney advanced his artillery to force them. 
General Pfuhl thought it more prudent to open them, and 
was reprimanded by his master. Soult crossed the river at 
Spire, directing his course on Heilbronn ; and Davoust at 
Manheim, directing himself on Necker-Els. Marmont passed 
at Mayence and marched on Wurtzbourg, where he found the 
corps of Bernadette, coming from Hanover, united with the 
Bavarian army of about twenty-five thousand men. 

While these preparatory movements were being executed, 
I took care to attach to myself the elector of Wurtemberg, 
who was a little exasperated at the manner in which Ney 
had forced his way into his capital. Soon after my arrival 
at Louisbourg, I concluded with this prince a treaty which 
secured me an auxiliary corps of eight thousand men. I had 
already, some three weeks since, made a similar treaty with 
the elector of Baden, for a corps of four thousand men 
That of Hesse- Darmstadt had promised the same number. 
These troops took no part in the war, but they served to 
guard my communications, which was much better than 
having them in the ranks of the enemy. 

March on Donawertli* — The total force of my troops on 
the right bank of the Rhine, including the Bavarians, 
amounted to one hundred and eighty thousand. I resolved 
to profit by this superiority to destroy the enemy's army, by 
throwing myself on his rear, thus cutting off his communi- 
cations with the Russians, v*'ho were approaching by Moravia. 
The corps of Ney, Soult, and Lannes, the cavalry of Murat, 
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and my guards, were directed toward Donawerth and Dil- 
lingen ; the corps of Davoust and Marmont marched to 
Neubourg ; and Bernadotte and the Bavarians were directed 
on Ingolstadt. The two last crossed in their march the.prin^ 
cipality of Anspach, the possession of Prussia, who prided 
herself on her neutrality. This circumstance, to which I 
attached no importance, considering what had occurred in 
1796 and 1800, was near embroiling us with Prussia. In 
1796, it will be remembered, Jourdcm, and the Archduke 
Charles passed over several parts of the territory made neutral 
by the Prussians ; in 1800, Starray and Augereau fought also 
near Nurembei^, on the same territory. 

Augereau, who was coming from Brest with the seventh 
corps, having a greater distance to march, was destined to 
cover our right on the side of the Grisons, and to guard the 
space between the Rhine and the Upper Danube. 

Mack on the Daenbe. — If the Austrians had committed a 
grave fault in taking the initiative too soon, they were at 
least excusable from their hope to force Bavaria into their 
party ; but when the departure of this court from Munich 
and its army for Wurtzbourg had destroyed this hope, it is 
difficult to imderstand why they continued their march to 
Ulm and stopped there. If they had any information of the 
rapidity with which my columns flew from Boulogne to the 
Ehine, they were unpardonable for having compromised the 
success of the campaign by engaging, in partial combat, forces 
whose union alone could secure success to the coalition ; if 
they were ignorant of the march of my troops, the thing was 
still more absurd, for it was known to all France and Ger- 
many. 

Napoleoii .tuns the Right of the AustriaBS.— I lost no 
time in punishing Mack for this blunder. We were estab* 
lished on the Danube, just as we had been, in 1800, on the 
Po. The conduct of Mack assisted us wonderfully. This 
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iamons disciple of Lascy knew not how to take a decisive 
part. He flattered himself that he could cover the Ime of 
the Danube by carrying bis right toward Rain under General 
£.ieniiiayer, his eentre to Gunzbourg^ and his left under the 
cannon of Ulm. He thus found himself in battle facing the 
Bhiney at the very moment that we were debouching on its 
extremity, in order to assail him in rear. Eienmayer wcm 
too weak to prevent us from passing the Danube. On the 
sixth of October, Yandamme, sustained by the other divisions 
of Sonlt, got possesion of the bridge of Donawerth ; the 
next day, Murat, with his cavalry, passed to the right 
bank and pushed forward as far as Bain, after having forced 
the passage of the Lech. Kienmayer fell back upoa Aicha. 
Davoust and Marmont debouched by Nc^ubouT^ in the same 
direction. On the eighth Soult moved directly from Dona- 
werth to Augsbouig. Ney ascended the left bank of the 
Danube from Dilliogen to Qoinzbourg ; Murat, followed by 
Lannes, ascended the right bank of the river. Arrived at 
Wertingen, he found there a coips of twelve battalions which 
General Auffenberg brought from Innspruck, and which Mack 
had sont, too late,* to succor Kienmayer. Our cavalry, 
assisted by the grenadiers of Oudinot, dispersed this corps 
and captured three thousand prisoners. On the other side, 
Kienmayer did not venture to give battle, but fell back on 
the leer. On the ninth, Soult reached Augsbourg, and Mar- 
mont marched there also. Davoust moved by Aicha. Murat 
with his cavalry established himself at Zumarshausen. More 
than one hundred and twenty thousand men were thus 
poured like a torrent on the enemy's communications with 
Vienna.^ 

Hack's CMftolMt—Mack, blinded by his confusion, did 
not at all comprehend our manoeuvres ; he thought to with- 
draw himself from the difficulty by a change of front to the 
rear : he extended his right toward Memmingen, his centre 
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between the Hier and Gunzbourg, and maintained his left 
under the cannon of Ulm, without any fixed project for 
warding off the chances which threatened him.* I made 
my dispositions accordingly. Bernadotte and Davoust re- 
ceived orders to march upon Munich, in order to follow 
Kienmayer, and to check the Russian army which was coming 
to his assistance, and had already passed Lintz. Soult moved 
by Landsberg to Memmingen in order to cut Mack off from 
the Tyrol. I myself moved on Ulm by the right bank of 
the Danube, with the cavalry of Murat and the corps of 
Lannes and Marmont. 

Manœuvre to cut him off from Bohemia. — But it was 
not enough to cut Mack from his base on the Inn, and from 
the great road to Vicuna by Munich ; the object of this 
general being to effect his junction with the Russians, he 
could easily gain Bohemia, by filing from Ulm by the left of 
the Danube on Nordlingen and Manheim. This movement 
was the more to be feared as the enemy, by directing himself 
on our rear, would have taken all our parks, our depots, and 
trains ; and by destroying the bridges of the Danube have nm 
no risk from us. I had provided against this by reënforcing 
Ney with Gazan's division, Baraguey d'Hilliers' foot dragoons, 
and Bourcier's division of cavalry. He was directed to 
ascend the left bank of the Danube with forty thousand men, 
for the triple object of covering our communications, of 
cutting off those of the enemy, and of masking Ulm, the 
only debouch of the Austrians. However, not to entirely 
deprive myself of the cooperation of so considerable a force, I 
directed Ney to get possession of the bridges of the Danube, 
and to pass over his advanced guards who would cover them, 
and at the same time keep the marshal advised of events on 

* Jomini sajs that, the Aostriaiui having published nothing: respecting the 
disasters of tins campaif?n, it is impossible to know the object of Mack^s opera- 
tions and of Ills combinations. 
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our side, so that he could come and take part in the decisive 
battle, if it should take place within his reach. He had, ou 
this occasion, a fine afiair at Gunzbourg, where he succeeded 
in gaining possession of the bridge ; he also occupied those 
of Ekhingcn and Leiphiim. His right under Dupont was 
established at Albeck. The arrival of Murat at Burgau, 
contributed to secure his success, by taking in reverse the 
troops which were opposed to him. 

Faalls of IHiirat* — Although we were superior in number, 
these multiplied movements had somewhat scattered my 
army ; and remembering the hot work at Marengo, I thought 
to avoid its repetition by giving to Murat the corps of Ney 
and Lannes, and the reserves of cavalry, in order to give 
more compactness to my detachments. This measure would 
also allow me to go in person to meet the Bussians, if they 
should debouch on Munich before I could destroy Mack. I 
had reason to repent this choice : Murat did not comprehend 
the motives of my instructions to Ney ; he thought that the 
enemy was concentrating in rear of the Hier, in order to base 
himself on the Tyrol, and ordered the marshal to entirely 
abandon the left bank of the Danube, so as to advance from 
Gunzbourg and Elchingen on the Both, and thence on Ulm 
and Wiblingen. This was to completely expose the road to 
Bohemia and our own communications. Fortunately Ney 
took upon himself the responsibility of partly disobeying 
Murat's order ; he directed the division of Loison to move 
from Elchingen to the Both, and prepared to join him by 
Leipheim at Kissendorf ; but he left Dupont and Baraguey 
d'Hilliers on the left bank of the Danube, notwithstanding 
the orders of the grand-duke of Berg. I was not informed 
of this particular till afterward ; it gave me a high idea of 
Ney's military talent. I have since learned that the idea 
was due to one of his officers. 

Hack's AUenpte to extrkale ktasalf.— Mack, at length 
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recovered from the stupor into which our bold and rapid 
manœuvres had plunged him> felt that it was time to seek an 
issue. A council of war was assembled, and after stormy 
deliberations, it was decided, they say, that the Archduke 
Ferdin .md should put himself at the head of a corps of the 
elite of twenty thousand men, to open for himself a |)a88age 
by the route of Heidenheim and Nordlingen. Mack held 
Ulm with the rest of the forces, so as to faiFor this moTe-r 
ment, flattering himself, undoubtedly, that he would after- 
ward be able to throw himself into the Tyrol. If it be true 
that the Austrian generals adopted this plan of eccentric 
retreat, i la Bulow, this resolution was a suitable climax to 
all the folly they had already conmiitted. It was only by 
throwing four thousand men into Ulm and concentrating all 
their other forces, that they could now hope to reach either 
Bohemia or the Tyrol, and not by dispersing their troops in 
all directions. To act thus was to ruin their army in detail. 
CoBbat ^t Hislick.— Be that as it may, a corps of twenty- 
five thousand men left Ulm by the left bank, the same day 
that Ney, in consequence of Murat's foolish orders, had re- 
called the division of Loison from Elchingen to the Roth, 
and had himself left Gunzbourg with the division of Malher 
to join it ; my generals thus seemed to open to the enemy an 
issue which they could no longer hope to force. As a further 
addition to these blunders, Baraguey d'Hilliers, charged with 
effecting a junction with Dupont near Albeck, neglected to 
do so. Dupont, reaching the village of Haslach alone, on 
the eleventh of October, with six battalions and three r^- 
ments of cavalry, exposed himself to the whole corps-de- 
bataille of Mack Fortune repaired his faults. The Aus- 
trian general thought to extend his wings so as to envelope 
our little troop ; his numerous cavalry moved too far to the 
l»^ft, while Dupont united his efforts on the centre at Jungin- 
gen. This village was taken and retaken six times. The 
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Ninth light, which at Marengo had won the name of incom- 
parable^ and the brave Thirty-second, the honor of the old 
army of Italy, immortalized themselves on this occasion. 
Thanks to so much valor, Dnpont pierced the first line of the 
enemy, enveloped and captured an isolated column, main- 
tained his position till night, retreated hefore day on Albeck, 
carrying away with him near three thousand prisoners. He, 
indeed, left on this bloody field of battle one third of his 
division, and the cavalry in his rear carried away nine pieces 
of cannon and his equipages ; but ho had triumphed with 
seven thousand men over twenty thousand, and had arrested 
the enemy's movement ; he returned covered with glory and 
loaded with trophies. Earaguey d'Hilliers, who was to have 
assisted bim, basely halted at Languenau, under the pretext 
that he would compromise his troops ; a strange way of 
flying to the assistance of his colleague ! The next day 
Ney, led into error by Murat, who always pretended that the 
battle was to be fought on the Hier, had recalled Dupont to 
Gunzbourg, in order not to compromise him alone on the 
left banlc 

NaptlMii repairs to tke DaBiifee.— I learned at Augs- 
burg, on the twelfth, the movements which Murat had 
ordered Ney to make ; I had at first intended to march with 
Davoust on Munich, where they feared the approach of the 
Russians and of the Archduke John ; but I felt that with- 
out my presence on the Danube they would only commit 
blunders ; I therefore proceeded in all haste to Pfeflfenhofen, 
and directed my guard on Gunzbourg. Marmont marched 
on the Iller ; Lannes was to guard Weissenhorn and Pfuhl ; 
Soult fell back from Landsberg on Memmingen, to cut the 
road to the Tyrol. I received, on the morning of the thir- 
teenth, an account of the unequal combat sustained by 
Dupont ; there was no time to be lost ; I hastened to Eis- 
sendorf, the head^quaiters of Ney, to whom I had already 
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sent orders by Bertbler to resume his position at EIcliiDgen, 
not understanding what motives had induced him to aban- 
don it. This marshal had just left for Fallheim, to retake 
the bridge of Elchingen, where was heard a brisk can- 
nonade. 

Tke AnstriaBS oecapy Elckfngeii*— Mack, learning, on the 
twelfth, of Dupont's disappearance, caused the corps of 
Werneck to pursue him to Albeck. The corps of Laudon 
was to advance to Elchiugen, in order to mask this debouch. 
The Austrian general knew not which way to turn ; no sooner 
had he disposed of Dupont, than he learned that Soult had 
fallen on his extreme right at Memmingen, to invest the divi- 
sion of Spangen in that city, and drive the trooi)s of Wolf- 
skehl on Ochsenhausen. He sent General Jellachich from 
Ulm, on the thirteenth, to cover this route, and if possible 
to deliver Spangen. He was now too late ; surrounded by 
twenty-five thousand men in a city inclosed by walls and an 
old parapet, destitute of provisions and munitions, Spangen 
surrendered, on the thirteenth, with about seven thousand 
Austrians. The idea of pushing Werneck on Heidenheim, 
while Jellachich moved toward Biberach, is proof enough of 
the character of the enemy with whom we were engaged. 

They burn the BrMge of Elchingeo.— The Austrian divi- 
sions of Laudon and Biesch, encamped on the heights of 
Elchingen, were to protect the march of "Werneck; and also, 
without doubt, that of the army which was to follow him. 
This was their advanced guard, which, at the moment of my 
arrival at Kissendorf, caused to be attacked, on the thirteenth 
of October, the bridge of Elchingen, where General Malher 
had only one regiment ; the officer who commanded there 
caused one of the arches to be cut in order to protect himself 
against superior forces, and fell back on the right bank. Ney, 
seeing realized every thing that he had predicted to Murat, 
hastened to assemble the division of Malher on this point, 
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and marched there himself with that of Loison. The Aus* 
trians, threatened in their turn by the approach of these 
forces, could do no better than burn the remainder of the 
bridge, which, however, they executed only in part. 

Ney repairs the Faults already CoBBitteë.— Ney made 
every preparation to repair this bridge, so as to force a pas- 
sage and return to the left bank, where he had been three 
days before. I, therefore, found on my arrival all the evil 
repaired, and my dispositions anticipated and perfectly exe- 
cuted : I had now only to combine the means of causing the 
rest of the army to conform to them. Lannes, who occupied 
Pfuhl and Kirchberg opposite Ulra, was to prepare to sus- 
tain Ney if necessary ; Marraont received orders to relieve 
Lannes, and to put him in a commanding position on the lUer. 
Soult, as soon as he could force the surrender of the Aus- 
trians whom he had inclosed in Memmingen, directed him- 
self toward Achstetten, in order to cut the road to Biberach. 
Dupont, receiving orders to move again from Brenz on Al- 
beck, would favor Ney in the attack of Elchingen. Every 
thing was thus arranged for the entire investment of the 
enemy. Whatever course ho might take, his loss was certain 
after the fourteenth of October. 

Battle of Eichingen. — For several days the weather had 
been frightful ; we were in mud up to our knees ; the Danube 
had overflowed its banks ; the bridge, partially burned, had 
been but partly repaired. On the morning of the fourteenth 
of October the weather cleared up a little : Ney passed, 
«i grand tenue, at daybreak, with the voltigeurs of the Sixth 
light, and the grenadiers of the Thirty-ninth. The village 
of Elchingen rises in an amphitheatre on a small hill at some 
distance from the Danube ; it is surrounded by gardens 
enclosed with walls which successively command each other ; 
a vast convent crowns the summit. It is one of the most 
formidable posts that can be imagined. It was necessary 
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to get poBsessioQ of the first houses in order to protect the 
passage and the formation of the troops ; afterward to drive 
the enemy from house to house, as our platoons debouched. 
Such an operation, executed in the face of fifteen thousand 
men and forty pieces of cannon, required all the intrepidity 
of Ney, who never exhibited a more brilliant courage* 

After several undecisive attacks, the Sixth light carried 
the convent by escalade, and the whole division established 
itself on the plateau, gaining the left of the enemy by the 
Chapel of St. Wolfl^ng. Here was fought a pitched battle ; 
Key saw that it was necessary to effect a change of front in 
order to save himself from being driven into the Danube, 
and to clear the passage ; but in extending his right on the 
heights it was necessary to secure his left, the decisive point 
which the Austrians held by means of a wood, and whence 
they might recapture Elchingen. The inti^pid Sixty-ninth 
regiment is directed to carry this wood, which is to become 
the safeguard of our new line. It rushes in with enthusiasm ; 
terror precedes its steps, and death accompanies th«n ; every 
resistance is overthrown. At the same time the cavalry of 
Colbert and Bourcier makes brilliant charges, sustained by the 
infantry of Loison ; soon the division of Malher passes the 
bridge and enables Ney to follow up his success. The enemy is 
pierced and driven by Eesselbrun on Haslach in the direction 
of XJlm, with a loss of twenty cannon and three thousand 
prisoners : a detached corps only succeeds in gaining the 
road to Albeck, where every thing leads us to believe that 
the division of Laudon is intending to retire in order to 
follow Werneck Ney, learning the presence of an enemy's 
corps on the right, deems it unsafe to pass the night near 

* Jomini days that Key had a warm dtercation with Murat respectlDg the 
orders of the latter ; " and aa if to defy Murat in the exhibition of hra^ery, Nej 
on this occasion ptit himself in full uniform at the head of his column and 
directed each battalion himself; present wherever danger was to be found, he 
seemed to seek death ; but death fled from him.'' 
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Haslach ; and, for the better protection of the bridges, he 
returns to the heights of Albeck, where he establishes his 
head-quarters. While Ney is gathering his dearly bought 
laurels. General Dupont is fighting between Albeck and 
Languenau against the infantry of Werneck, who seems 
desirous of renewing the oflfensive. 

iBTf stHeni of Din. — On the morning of the fifteenth, the 
armies are still in presence of each other, but in such a posi« 
tion that the ruin of the enemy is inevitable. Mack, with 
bis left now become his right, occupies the heights of Lahr 
and Mohringen before Ulm ; Werneck extends to the north 
from Albeck toward Nerenstetten. The rain, which had ceased 
on the fourteenth, begins again worse than ever ; notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather our troopb redouble their 
ardor. Ney directs the two divisions of Loison and Malher on 
Haslach ; the cavalry of my guard sustains him. Dupont, who 
is still isolated, finds himself between Albeck and Languenau, 
opposed to superior forces. Lannes passes the bridge of 
Elchingen ; and seeks to reestablish that of Thalfingen, in 
order to second Ney : Marmont replaces him on the heights 
of Pfuhl and at the bridge of Kirchberg, on the Hier, Soult 
continues to approach Ulm from the south by the road to 
Biberach ; finally, Murat with the cavalry also debouches 
from Elchingen on the heiglits of the left bank. It may be 
seen from these positions that the Austrian», turning their 
backs to the Rhine, have taken the place of my army^ which 
in turn seems to have come from Vienna and to have taken 
tiie place of the Austrians. It was a repetition of Marengo, 
with still greater chances in our favor. The combat was not 
long ; Mack, giving up all hope of holdii^ out in advance of 
Ulm, retired within the place. His rear-guard wa» closely 
pressed, and everywhere the frightened eaemy fled in dis- 
order. Ulm, surrounded by a well bastioned enciente, and 
ditches full of water, is situated in the bottom of a valley 
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commanded by the heights of Michelsberg and Tuilerie. 
Kray had established there, in 1800, a strong intrenched 
camp, the only system by which the place can be made sus- 
ceptible of a long defense. Since then the exterior works 
had been destroyed : Mack had begun to rebuild them, but 
the work was only just commenced. Ney threw himself at 
the head of Malher's division on Michelsberg ; the redoubt 
was carried ; Loison followed up this advantage ; Suchet 
carried the work on the height of the Tuilerie. 

Bfey's Attack ob Dta. — Being now master of Michelsberg, 
from which he commanded the city, and seeing some Aus- 
trians still on the outside, Ney pushed forward the Fiftieth 
regiment against the Stuttgard gate. His object was to 
terrify the enemy and then summon him to surrender, no 
disposition being made to sustain this attack. The brave 
Fiftieth, piqued at having had no part in the affair of Elchin- 
gen, attacked the enemy with great impetuosity, penetrated 
pell-mell with him to the gate ; a battalion threw itself even 
into the intrenchments on the right. Suchet, seeing this 
attack, sent the Seventeenth light to sustain it, without 
knowing what was Ney's object. This regiment seconded 
the efforts of the Fiftieth at the gate ; but the Austrians 
seeing from the top of the rampart that the effort was isolated, 
took courage, captured the first platoons which had entered, 
and closed the portcullis. Ney, satisfied with this demon- 
stration, sent an officer to summon Ulm, and threatened 
Mack with a more serious attack. 

Marat «arches against Werneek.—During these audacious 
attempts, Dupont found himself pressed between Albeck 
and Languenau by Wemeck. It is not known whether, 
being cut off from Ulm by the combat of Elchingen, he 
sought to effect a junction with Mack, or wished to get pos- 
session of Languenau to secure his retreat. I at first could 
hardly believe the report of Werneck's operations. Seeing 
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the actual state of things, and that the enemy was decidedly 
cut in two, I ordered Murat to march by Albeck with three 
divisions of dragoons to second Dupont. I took every dispo- 
sition to reënforce the posts of Gunzbourg and Donawerth 
by the foot dragoons, and I attached myself more particu- 
larly to the destruction of that half of the enemy's army 
which had taken refuge in Ulm, satisfied that the other could 
not escape our squadrons. The Archduke Ferdinand had 
entered there with Mack ; but this prince, seeing the fate 
which would inevitably befall the wreck of his army, resolved 
to put himself at the head of his remaining cavalry and 
throw himself by Geislingen on Aalen, to rejoin the infantry 
of Wemeck, and with him to gain Bohemia.* 

Mack 8aBBOBe4 to Snrreiiëer*— The next day, the six- 
teenth, I caused some shells to be thrown into Ulm ; I then 
sent Colonel Segur to summon Mack to surrender, threaten- 
ing him with the assault and destruction of his garrison. I 
offered him six days. Mack demanded eight ; he pretended 
to be sustained by the Russians, whom he believed to be at 
Dachau ; he boasted to the messenger that he was firmly 
resolved to eat up his three thousand horses rather than 
surrender ; this was a confession that he was in want of 
provisions, and I had calculated that his invasion had been 
too rapid to allow him to collect large magazines. All that 
he had brought with him, or had levied in the country, was 
hardly sufficient for the fifteen days that he had laid idle on 
the Hier. Segur was sent to Ulm on the seventeenth ; Ber- 
thier soon followed him, and after some parleys, Mack sent 
the Prince of Lichtenst^in to my head-quarters to complete 
the arrangement. I had painted to him in the darkest colors 

* Jominl 8aj8 there is stOl an uncertainty respecting this resolution of the 
Ardidoke, and as the Austrians have published no aocount of the aflair, he is 
obliged to trust to general rumors. Some say that the council of war was 
caUed just after the aflfair of Gunzbourg on the tenth ; others that it was called 
on the night of the fourteenth and fifteenth, after the combat of Elohingen. 
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his desperate situation ; I spoke to him of the horrors of an 
assault, reminding him that at Jaffa the ohstinacy of a Scheik 
had forced me to destroy four thousand Turks ; he returned 
fully convinced that they had no alternative but to capitu- 
late. 

CtvilltoBil Cipit«latlMi«-*Certain that Munich was occu- 
pied by Bernadotte, Wrede, and Davoust ; that the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand was pursued on Nordlingen by superior 
forces ; and that the Russians could not yet think of passing 
the Inn ; in a word, seeing that it waa absolutely impossible 
for him to be succored, the Austrian marshal consented to 
give up the place on the twenty-fifth of October, if he were 
not succored before that time : in the mean while he surren- 
dered one gate to Marshal Ney. I instantly detached the 
corps of Lannes on Aalen to second Murat in his pursuit of 
the Archduke. 

Defeat of Weneck. — Hardly had twenty-four hours 
elapsed since this shameful transcu^tion of Mack, before we 
received news of the signal advantage gained by my brother- 
in-law over the troops of the Archduke Ferdinand. Inde- 
fatigable in success, Murat first overtook the rear-guard of 
Wemeck, at Languenan, on the sixteenth. To discover it, 
and, in concert with Dupont, to charge and overthrow it, was 
for him an affair of an instant. Two thousand prisoners fell 
into his power. He started again before day in pursuit of 
the princii)al corps on the road to Neresheim. Embarrassed 
by a convoy of five hundred carriages of artillery and equip- 
ages, Werneck could not feil to be overtaken by our soldiers, 
who flew on the wings of victory ; forced to receive a disad- 
vantageous engagement, he lost another thousand men. The 
archduke, despairing of escaping with his infantry, again 
separated from it with his cavalry, and took the road to 
Nuremberg. 

He Snrrenëers. — Being assailed on the eighteenth, at 
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ïrochtelfingen, near Nordlingen, cut off and surrounded on 
all sides, with his forces scattered and destitute of every 
thing, Werneck capitulated with al)0ut eight thousand men. 
The public opinion accused these old warriors, illustrious in 
many battle-fields, of having thus laid down their arms before 
forces about equal in number : the fact is, cavalry, inferior in 
numbers can not envelop good infantry, supplied with cannon. 
The great convoy which had filed to the left was taken the 
same day at Topfingen by a brigade of dragoons. 

Smrrenefr of Mack. — Informed of these successes the 
same evening, I saw the advantages I could draw from them. 
It was important for me to accelerate a dénouement ; the 
corps which were investing XJlm were in want of every thing. 
We had made our rapid marches without any magazines ; 
in truth, we passed over so vast an extent of surface, and 
through a country so very rich, that our troops had been in 
want of nothing while on the tnarch ; but in position, with 
concentrated masses, the case was very different. Moreover, 
I was impatient to march to the Inn, for fear that Bemadotte 
and Davoust would be alone exposed to the approach of the 
Russian army. I invited Mack to my head-quarters, and he 
was- polite enough to come. I informed him of the capture 
of Werneck ; I demonstrated to him that Bcrnadotte and 
Wrede had driven Kienmay«r beyond the Inn, taking from 
him two thousand prisoners ; that Soult, having passed the 
Danube- above Ulm, had occupied in force all the roads to 
the Tyrol and the Voralberg ; finally, I proposed to him to 
surrender me the place, without waiting a delay which had 
now become useless and without object The poor man had 
so lost his senses that he fell into the snare. He forgot that 
he had just published a proclamation threatening the first 
man who dared to speak to him of capitulation, and that 
he had boasted that he would eat his last horse before he 
Would surrender. Blinded by the captious proposition of 

VOL. II. — 7. 
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leaving at Ulm the entire corps of Ney^ estimated sufficient 
for the blockade, he thought to save his honor and his repu- 
tation by a ridiculous combination by which the lowest of his 
soldiers could not have been duped. Ho therefore consented 
to surrender Ulm the next day. Under the pretext of paralyz- 
ing Ney's corps at Ulm, Mack anticipated the period of 
his capitulation by six days, thus rendering disposable the 
corps of Soult, Marmont, and the guard, and also leaving 
me at liberty to direct my attention elsewhere ; he seemed 
impatient tp put the seal to his humiliation. 

In consequence of this additional article, thirty thousand 
Austrians filed before me on the morning of the nineteenth, 
conducted by sixteen generals ; they laid down their arms to 
be transported to France. Many of these soldiers, exas- 
perated, threw away their arms on leaving the city, rather 
than surrender them in form, thus showing what indi.^:^tion 
the blunders of their leaders had excited in the men. Forty 
colors, sixty cannon, three thousand cavalry horses, were 
additional trophies of this great event. Among the number 
of the generals who were taken prisoners, were Klenau, Giu- 
lay, Gottesheim, the two princes of Lichtenstein, whose valor 
and talents are attested on every page of our history. 

I had already within the last ten years gained many bril- 
liant successes ; but never had I enjoyed a triumph like that, 
of an entire army defiling before me and laying down their 
arms, their colors, and their cannon. Placed on an eminence 
which commands the city and all the basin of the Danube, I 
could contemplate at my ease the spectacle which promised 
me such high destinies. Mack took position near me with 
his generals. While their columns were filing past, I con- 
soled them on the vicissitudes of war ; I deplored the blind- 
ness of the cabinet which had sent them to their destruction 
for the interest of England alone. Entirely devoted to my 
projects of making a descent on England, I asked nothing of 
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Austria ; it was vessels, colonies, commerce that I wanted. 
What interest then could Austria have in shielding from my 
blows a power which caused all the troubles of the continent ? 
So far it was well enough, but drawn on by my subject, I 
accompanied these remarks with some indirect threats against 
this imperial house : " Every empire," said I, " has its end, 
and the emperor may have reason to fear that the time of 
the house of Lorraine has already come." I had good reason 
to speak proudly after events so glorious which were entirely 
due to tho skillfulness of my combinations ; but this senti- 
ment had no suitable placo in my discourse. I wished to 
give tho alarm at Vienna and to dictate peace. I have always 
been full of confidence in my superiority, but I was never 
blinded by pride. Nevertheless, this sortie made for a par- 
donable object, gavo offense by its phraseology, and I felt 
that it might as well have been omitted. 

Fito of tke Wreck of Mack^s Army.— Of Mack's entire 
army, the corps of Kienmayer, the Archduke Ferdinand, with 
three thousand horse, and the division of Jellachich, had 
alone been able to avoid destruction ; this last division, hav- 
ing escaped from Ulm on the road to Fusen, and stopping 
to guard these defiles of the Tyrol, was also soon surrounded. 
The archdude, after having abandoued Werneck to his fate, 
followed at first tho road to Nuremberg, then fell back on 
Altmuhl and Donawerth, to gain the road to Cham. He 
directed his rear-guard to take the road to Nuremberg in 
order to deceive Murat ; he thus succeeded in effecting his 
escape, and reached Bohemia with two or three thousand 
horse. 

Posterity, more enlightened than we are respecting the 
combinations of Mack and of the cabinet of Vienna, will 
assign to each the blame which properly belongs to them. It 
has betm said that Mack had in his army a party more power- - 
ful than himself, and that he was opposed and disobeyed, 
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and his army scattered in spite of himself This is all very 
possible ; but a general-in-chief should never consent to 
become the instrument of the destruction of his. army ; when 
placed between dishonor and glory, between the safety of the 
state and the lo8S^)f his army, he should be capable of taking 
a part worthy of himself. Mack, after being shut up within 
Ulm, might at least have attempted a sortie to follow Jella- 
chich toward Fusaen ; it is always shameful to capitulate 
luithout an eflfort to escape. 

An army of eighty thousand men was thus destroyed at a 
single blow without any great battle, and without its having 
cost me six thousand men. This conmiencement of the 
campaign was truly brilliant, but nothing could be decisive 
till we had beaten the Russians, who were approaching by 
forced marches to the assistance of their allies. Even before 
Mack had surrendered Ulm, I directed Soult to march for 
Landsberg and Munich ; Lannes and Murat took the same 
direction immediately after the defeat of the Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

Prussia threatens to Join tiie Coalition. — Notwithstand- 
ing all our successes my position was becoming more compli- 
cated. The king of Prussia, who, on the eighth of September, 
had ordered out sixty battalions and as many squadrons to 
make demonstrations against the Russians on the Vistula, 
had just received the news of the violation of his territory 
of Anspach by our troops. The policy of the last ten years 
is instantly abandoned ; a general cry for vengeance is raised 
in all his monarchy. The Prussian cabinet orders the formation 
of four corps at Hof, Heldesheim, Munster, and the reserve 
at Berlin. One division enters Hanover, now abandoned by 
the troops of Bernadotte, and reestablishes there the govern- 
ment of the elector ; at the same time notes are addressed to 
me demanding satisfaction for the violation of neutral terril 
tory. Nevertheless, the entire destruction of Mack's army, 
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suspends for a moment this warlike order of^ Frussia. I 
rather expected this result ; I felt certain of the success of 
my operations as soon as Mack had taken position near IJlm, 
and I thought^ in authorizing the march of mj troops^ that 
I should have plenty of time and means to satisfy Frederick 
William J should my plan succeed. 

Napoleon directs his Forces on thp Inn*— To scatter the 
storm which was gathering about uS; it was more urgent than 
ever to profit by the immense advantages which I had just 
gained, and the ascendency which they were calculated to 
give me over the first Eussian army, which, by the disewter 
of Mack, was to be exposed in the same manner to. our 
blows. In fact, Kutusof had just arrived with forty thou- 
sand men at Braunau on the Inn, where he formed a junction 
with the corps of Kienmayer which Bernadotte and W^ede 
had pursued and cut up in two combats. General Merfeldt 
had joined it with some reënforcements and taken the com^ 
mand. The first movement of the enemy was to advance on 
Haag ; but the news of the capitulation of Ulra did not 
long leave them under the comfortable illusion of being able 
to resume the offensive. I had no sooner finished the direc* 
tions for sending our prisoners to France, and for fortifying 
Augsburg suflSciently to secure it against an attack, with a 
good tête-de-pont on the Lech, than I left post haste, on the 
evening of the twenty-fourth, for Munich. After remaining 
here tl^-ee days, I hastened to the Inn with the well-founded 
hope of treating Kutusof as I had done hii^ predecessor. Of 
course I expected a greater resistance, but the disproportion 
of the means was such that I, could not tdoubt the result. 
Soult and Marmont had also taken the road to the Inn. 
Lannes, whom the surrender of Werneck had rendered dis- 
posable, soon fell back on Bavaria, and Murat, although jhe 
had gone to Nuremberg in pursuit of the wrecks of Prince. 
Ferdinand, threw himself with his usual activity by New- 
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mark on Batisbon^ and arrived^ almost as sooa as I did, oa 
the Inn. 

Passage of the Inn, the Salza, and the Traan*— Augereau 
had passed the Rhine at Hunigen on the twenty-sixth of 
October ; I left to this marshal and Ney, in concert with the 
Bavarian division of General Deroi, the tesk of destroying 
the corps remaining in the Tyrol. Every thing being pre- 
pared for the passage of the Inn, we advanced, on the twenty- 
eighth of October, in three columns. Beruadotte, sustained 
by Marmont, passed at Wasserbourg, and directed himself on 
Saltzbourg, whose defense had been assigned to the corps of 
Merfeldt. Davoust found the Russians at the bridge of 
Muhldorf, which they had burned ; he restored it and reached 
the Salza at Burghausen ; but having no bridge for passing 
this river, he was obliged to stop and repair the one which 
had been destroyed ; this gave the allies two days' march the 
start of him. The reserve and Soult followed the same road. 
Lannes, at the left, marched from Landshut on Braunau. 
Everywhere the enemy, seeing the danger to which he would 
be exposed by a general engagement, retired before our 
columns, after exchanging a few rounds of cannon. He evacu- 
ated, without resistance, the place Braunau, whose bastioned 
enciente had not even been armed, so confident had the Aus- 
trians been of invading France, instead of seeing us at 
Vienna. Braunau was an excellent post for securing a base 
on the Inn, in concert with Saltzbourg which also was re- 
spectably fortified, although its works were commanded by 
the surrounding heights. We might then regard the Salza 
and the Inn as an excellent base of operations, since Bavaria, 
Ulm, Ingolstadt, and all the interval to the Rhine was within 
our possession and in our favor. 

Having passed the Salza and the Inn, Murat took the lead 
of the pursuit with his cavalry ; on the twenty-ninth, he had 
an engagement at Ried with the rear-guard of Keinmayer j 
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the thirty-first, a more serious affair took place at Lambach ; 
we here found ourselves engaged, for the first time, with the 
Russian infantry ; a corps of four thousand men wished to 
keep their possession on this side of the Traun, in order to 
give their equipages time to pass this defile. The division 
of Bisson assailed them ; the Seventeenth of the line wished 
to revenge itself for the affair of Trebbia, and it did so with 
glory ; it nevertheless found worthy adversaries ; it was only 
after a severe fight, in which Bisson was wounded, that the 
enemy, while beginning the retreat, saw himself driven back 
with great loss. 

Napoleon's March on Tlenna«--I resolved to pursue my 
march on Vienna. Certain critics have blamed this ; they 
think I should have rested on the Inn till I could collect 
new forces ; they do not hesitate to pronounce my march on 
Âusterlitz an extravagance. The principal reason given for 
this opinion is that a Prussian army was threatening to move 
on the Upper Danube. For the satisfaction of these critics, 
I will say that I always fully considered these movements. 
Time was requisite for an army to come from Berlin to Ulm, 
especially as this army had begun to move against the Rus- 
sians on the Vistula, and, benumbed by ten years' peace, was 
incapable of immediately taking the field. The rule of war 
the most indisputable is, to strike an enemy who is unpre- 
pared. Eutusof had exposed himself to my blows, and it 
was necessary to punish him. By remaining on the Inn, I 
should have permitted the Archduke Charles, Ferdinand, 
Eeinmayer, and Eutusof to unite in Upper Austria with the 
army of Alexander, and two hundred thousand men, well- 
provided with every thing, would then have been opposed to 
me ; without including the Prussians, whom my position on 
the Inn would not have prevented from advancing to the Upper 
Danube. Might they not as well have advised me to return to 
Strasbourg ? In fact, if I had remained at Passau, there was 
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nothing to oppose the march of the d^ke of Bninswkk bj 
Nuremberg on Ulm. To |H«vent sudi an operation it waa 
necessary either to retreat behind the Rhine, or to anticipate 
the enemy by attacking the Russians ; the one courde wa8 
disgraceful, the other glorious ; there could be no hesitation. 
I judged more wisely than my critics in deciding that it was 
for my interest to fight successively those distant corps. I 
was superior in battles ; I ought therefore to seek them. If 
I lost a battle, I might then fall back to the Danube or45ub- 
mit to the mediation of Prussia, whom I should then render 
arbiter of negotiations. 

By occupying Vienna, I would intimidate Berlin ; I would 
profit by the immense resources of Austria ; I would destroy 
all concert between the Russian army and that of the Arch- 
duke Charles ; I would become master of all the moveHûonts. 
It requires a very strong desire for aspersion to draw conclu- 
sions as false as those who have censured me for this project. 
If the Prussians marched into Swabia, the Archduke Charles 
into Upper Austria, and the Emperor Alexander on the 
Danube, to take position on the Inn was to select a point 
such that all these three masses might concert their opera- 
tions and from some common object. Grant that this posi- 
tion had been advisable, if the motive had been to secure 
oureelves from being turned by the Prussians ; but then we 
should have been turned on the Inn, as well as at Vienna, 
after the enemy had placed himself on the Upper Danube 
and on our communications with France. Besides, when I 
decided to march on Vienna, I did not yet know what part 
Prussia would take. She had talked very loud, but when 
one wishes to go to war, he makes less noise about it ; more- 
over, I knew that Prussia really wished to obtain her object by 
threats. I intended to offer her reasonable Sfitisfaction ; but 
there was still time enough, for it was not till the middle of No- 
vember that she appeared seriously disposed to join our enemies. 
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Tke Jlnperor Atexaader repairs ta Berlin^— The Em- 
peror ' Alexander, infoi-med of the seDsation produced at the 
court of Berlin by the affiiir of Anspach, tiiought proper to 
repair in person to that city, certain ul* engaging, by bis 
seducing manners, a prince who had resisted all the seduc^ 
tions of his diplomacy. A treaty was signed, on the third of 
November, between these two powers ; but I did not know 
of this before the arrival of Count Giulay at my head- 
quarters at the gates of Vienna. 

"We will return to my movements on this capital. I fol- 
lowed, with the mass of my forces, the right bank of the 
Danube. Two corps marched by the mountains, as much to 
cover the march as to turn the large rivers that intersect this 
route. We pressed the enemy so close that in spite of his 
excellent position on the Tmun, he did not arrest our march 
for a single moment, but abandoned to us the city of Lintz 
^vith its fine bridge over the Danube. It was not difficult to 
see the advantages to be derived from this. I immediately 
resolved to send across a corps of twenty thousand men com- 
manded by Marslial Mortier,* with orders to descend the left 
bank, so as to threaten the Russians with the loss of their 
communications with Moravia, and thus force them to sur- 
.render to us without opposition the strong positions which 
defended the approaches to Vienna. Should they persist in 
maintaining their position, this corps would get possession 
of their bridges, cut them entirely from Moravia, and thus 
complete their investment. To make sure of this operation. 
Captain Lostanges, of the navy, was directed to form a con- 
siderable flotilla of boats on the Danube, and descend this 
river at high- water. 

Massena's Operations In Italy .—While my vast designs 

* Tbis corps, as has already been said, was oomposod of the division of 
Dupont, detached from Nej's corps, that of Oazan, fh)m Lanues' corps, and the 
Batavlan division of Qeneral Damonceau, detached from the second corps. 
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were developing themselves with a success that even aston- 
ished myself, my army in Italy was no less fortunate, and 
had accomplished with the same precision the task which had 
devolved on it. The Austrians had committed three capital 
ûiults in their plan of campaign ; the first, in engaging offen- 
sively their weak point ; the second, in remaining inactive in 
Italy with their strong force ; the third, in employing an 
army in the Tyrol, where it remained, waiting its turn, a 
mere spectator of the defeat of the others. The Archduke 
Charles had above one hundred thousand men, without in- 
cluding the garrisons and the corps of the Tyrol. It is prob- 
able that this army was not prepared at the beginning of 
the campaign, otherwise it would be difficult to see why it 
did not cross the Adige the very day that Mack passed the 
Inn. Perhaps the archduke waited for the junction of Ku- 
tusof and Mack on the Lech ; but this would have been a no 
less false combination. In war it is always necessary to act 
wherever you are better prepared and stronger than your 
eTiemy. The archduke, by taking the initiative, had thrown 
Masseua behind the Mincio and perhaps behind the Po. If 
this success had not saved Mack, even if it had increased the 
distance which this prince liad been compelled to pass over to 
come to the assistance of the threatened monarchy, it would 
nevertheless have made a happy diversion by the beginning 
of October, and the archduke, informed by the Tyrol of the 
disaster of Ulm, might have fallen back on the Carinthia 
more at his ease, and without being pressed, as he actually 
was. But instead of taking the initiative, they gave this 
advantage to Massena. The armies were separated by the 
Adige, which, since the treaty of Luneville, had formed the 
boundary between the two empires ; the city of Verona was 
cut in two parts ; we occupied that on the right bank, and 
the Austrians the other half, with the strong castles. They 
had cut two arches of the bridge. 
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Instructions to Massena* — At the moment of the passage 
of the Rhine by my army, I thought that Mack would either 
be destroyed or driven back on the Inn, and that, sooner 
or later, the archduke would be forced to make a retrograde 
movement. To deprive him of the passage of the Adige, or 
at least to be better prepared ourselves for an attack, I had 
directed Massena to get possession of that part of Verona 
which belonged to Austria, to rebuild the bridges and estab- 
lish himself at St. Michel, in a position closed in by the 
Adige and the mountains, where the numerical superiority of 
the enemy would be of little advantage to him ; at least so 
that he would not venture to pass the Adige lower down ; to 
do this would have been one of those audacious movements, 
which we were not accustomed to see on his side. Massena 
acquitted himself perfectly in the delicate task ; he got pos- 
session ô£ Verona and the bridges, on the seventeenth of 
October, and debouched conformably to ray orders. The 
archduke, more occupied with his own security than with the 
conquest of Italy, had covered with intrenchments the cele- 
brated position of Caldiero and Colognola, formed, as is known, 
by the spur of the Tyrol mountains, whicji blocks up the 
road to Vicenza, and slopes down ins^ilsibly to the Adige. 
These heights, bristling with vmesftreqs, rocjifi, and re- 
doubts, seemed impregnable : JïasSéha renjaiHéa before them 
from the eighteenth to the twenty-ninth of October ; and 
the archduke, seeing that the events in Swabia took away 
all hopes of success in Italy, thought it unnecessary to sacri- 
fice his men in driving him beyond the Adige. 

Passairo of the Adige and Battle of Caldiero.— Massena, 
hearing, on the twenty-eighth, of the capitulation of Ulm, 
and the destruction of Mack's army, applied himself to the 
execution of my orders, which he accomplished with as much 
audacity as skill. Fearing that the archduke might gain a 
march or two of him by means of the formidable position 
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which he held, Masseoa drove iu his outposts on the twenty- 
ninth, ^and ve:nturçd to attack him there the next day. Con- 
vinced that all hopes against the centre would be useless, he 
thought to turn the left by throwing across the Adige the 
division, of Verdier,* reënforced near Zevio, while, at the 
opposite extremity, Molitorf gained the mountains. Mas- 
sena, with the divisions of Duhesme and Gardanne, attacked 
Caldiero ; the division of Serras at the extreme left was 
guarding Bivoli and the space between Lake Garda and the 
Adige. To assail eighty thousand men in their intrench- 
ments with forty thousand, was more than rash ; neverthe- 
less it was near proving successfuL Verdier could not 
execute his passage ; Molitor was forced back after heroic 
eflforts Our soldiers, electrified by the news from Ulm, 
wished to show that they were in no ways inferior to the 
grand army. The centre fought with fury. The Austrians 
debouched offensively between their works witli a strong 
mass of the élite. Massena attacked tho head of the column 
with grape, and assailed it in âank ; exposed to cruel losses, 
without being able to penetrate the ranks of our braves, it 
was forced to retreat, and very much cut up : the carnage 
ended only with the approach of night 

The next day Verdier was more successful in effecting his 
passage ; but isolated in the midst of tho enemy, he con- 
sidered himself very fortunate in effecting a junction with 
Duhesme, but not without being vigorously assailed and ha^ 

* Jean AntoinoYerdidr was bom ni Toulouse in 1767, and entered the French 
army at the age of eighteen. He Renred with distinction in all of Napoleon's 
campaigns, and was noted for being wounded in nearly every battle He was 
proiiioted through the different grades to the rank of lioutenant-gôneral, and in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 commanded the Franco-Italian corps-d'armée 
under the Viceroy Eugene. He was always conspicuous for his bravery. 

t Gabriel Jean Joseph Molitor was bom at Iluningen in 1770. He first 
entered the army as a voli)nteer, and was made captain- in 17$1. He rose to 
the grade of general at the age of twenty-nine. He served with distinction in 
most of Napoleon's campaigns, and rose to tho rank of heutenaut-gcneral He 
won the baton of marshal iu the campaign of 181 3, in Spam. 
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iBSsed by the left of the Anstrians. On the thirty-first there 
was a i^petitiou of these bloody scenes — scenes glorious to 
both sides, but without any results proportioned to the 
devotion and the animosity of the combatants. Our troops 
slept, as it were, during these three days, at the foot of the 
enemy's ramparts. This afiair had cost us more than six 
thousand men ; the Austrians had lost at least as many, for 
at the centre their heavy column had cruelly suffered ; two 
thousand prisoners had been taken. 

Retreat of the Archduke. — The archduke had sent away 
his impedimenta ; ho began his march on the first of Novem- 
ber, leaving Frimont to cover his retreat. To favor this 
operation they pushed forward the brigade of Heister from 
the heights of Colognola in the direction of the castles of 
Verona. As soon as Massena perceived the movement of 
retreat, he made dispositions to profit by the sacrifices he 
had made so as not to let the enemy escape. Frimont was 
cut to pieces and driven back behind the Brcnta. The 
brigade of Heister, which had exceeded its instructions in 
advancing to the castle of Verona, was surrounded and 
taken prisoners to the number of four thousand men. 

Whatever may be tlje numerical superiority of the army 
in retreat, the duties of the rear-guard are none the less diiffii- 
cult ; for it is always singly exposed to all the efforts of the 
enemy ; as the army seeks to accelerate its retreat, it is 
never disposed to delay its movements to come to the assist- 
ance of its engaged corps. The Brenta, the Piave, the 
Tagliamento, the Isonzo, facilitated the retreat of the arch- 
duke, who finally reached Laybach without having been very 
seriously cut up, but always hemmed in so close that he could 
not move with all the celerity demanded by the circumstances. 
The only serious trouble that he experienced was that the 
oorpB of his right, engaged in the mountains of Sette- 
Comuni and in the gorges of the Brenta, were f(»r a moment 
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cut off, and had to throw themselves by Belluno and Primo- 
lan to gain the valley of the Drave. A very lively combat 
of the rear-guard took place, on the twelfth of November, 
at the passage of the Tagliamento. The archduke halted 
there to decide whether he should march by Turvis and Vil- 
lach in order to join the Archduke John, and move with him 
on Saltzbourg ; but the news of our impetuous march on 
Vienna had decided him to take the road to Laybach. The 
archduke had thrown into Venice a strong garrison, which, 
by ite advantageous position, might give much trouble to 
Massena. The corps of St. Cyr coming from Naples to the 
Adige fortunately supplied him with the means of observing 
this place, and of continuing his march. The grand army 
pursued its march with an ardor which seemed to redouble 
with its fatigues, although the cold had now become pretty 
severe, and from Lambach the ground and the roads were 
covered with snow. 

Napoleon at Llntz* — I stopped at Lintz two days, for sev- 
eral motives : the first to dispatch Mortier across the Danube 
with his corps ; the second, to await the elector of Bavaria. 
We had moved with so much velocity that this respectable 
prince, a refugee, as it were, at Wurtzburg, had not been 
able to meet me on his return to Munich. He now came to 
congratulate me on the triumphs I had gained, and to which 
he had contributed his share, and at the same time to concert 
with me respecting future operations. I engaged him to 
unite some detachments for observing the western frontier of 
Bohemia, in concert with Baragueyd'Hilliers.* The division 

* Louis Baraguey d^Hilliers was bora at Paris in 1764. He was an officer at 
the breaking out of the Revolution, and served as brigadier-general under Cus- 
tine and Menou, but afterward fell into di^raoe. In 1796 be joined the army 
of Italj, and in 1797 was made a genera1-of-division. In 1804 and 1805 he 
commanded the cavalry of the reserve, and distinguished himself in the brilliant 
operations of the campaign of Ulm. He afterward served in Italy, Spain, and 
the campaign of 1812, in Russia, but died during the retreat 
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of Deroy, charged with the reduction of Kufstein, was after- 
ward to take posseçsion of the Tyrol conjointly with Ney. A 
])oint more delicate claimed all my solicitude. The Russians, 
English, and Swedes had just landed in Hanover, and Prussia, 
instead of covering us on that side, was assuming a mena- 
cing attitude. We had in those countries merely the single 
garrison of Hameln, and it was to be feared that Holland 
might become the object of the coalition. I announced 
with great formality the organization of an army of the 
north, under my brother Louis, which was to be composed 
of six divisions, independently of the corps of Augereau, 
who would leave Swabia to march to the low countries by 
Mayence. I even circulated the report that I myself was 
going to Amsterdam, and had directed a palace to be prepared 
for my reception. 

Propositions for an Arnistleo.— While at Lintz, I also 
received a message from the emperor of Austria ; this prince, 
informed by Count Giulay of what had taken place at Ulm, 
and my conversation with Mack, and of the demoralization 
of his armies, and the disasters caused to the country by the 
war, sent this general to me to demand an armistice and to 
propose peace. The emperor himself came to Molk to 
accelerate negotiations. This step might be sincere, but I 
had reasons to doubt it. How could I grant a suspension of 
arms which would allow the allies to unite their three armies 
on the Danube, and give Prussia time to enter Bohemia or 
Bavaria ? How could I trust to the sincerity of a pacific 
overture under such circumstances ? To inspire me with a 
confidence so blind, there was only one means ; that of giving 
by the armistice certain pledges, by agreeing immediately 
upon the preliminaries of peace, and by sending away the 
armies whose reunion might become threatening to me, if I 
did not profit by the advantages of my position to prevent it. 
I required that the Russians should return to Poland, that 
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Austria should disband tht; levées-en-maase ia Hungary, and 
yield to me Venice and the Tyrol ; otherwise I should be 
forced to continue my operations on Vienna. Great aston- 
ishment was manifested at these propositions, as^ though I 
had left my camp at Boulogne to fly with one hundred and 
fifty thousand men to the Inn and destroy a powerful Aus- 
trian army, and then return just as I had come, without 
gaining the slightest advantages. Certainly, if Austria had 
been willing to instantly quit the enemy's ranks and place 
herself among the number of my allies, and renew the treaty 
of 1756, with only such alterations as the change of circum- 
stances required, I should have been unjust to strip her of 
her territory ; I ought, under such circumstances, to have 
left her the Tyrol and Venice. But such was not the case ; 
Austria left the enemy's ranks merely to gain time and to 
recruit herself, until a more opportune moment for recom- 
mencing the war. Perhaps I might have joined to the de- 
mand of these two provinces the proposition of afterward 
increasing the territory of Austria, if she had consented to 
the alliance. In fact these conditions, though not at all out 
of proportion to my success, appeared rather hard to the 
cabinet of Vienna, which was expecting the assistance of the 
grand Eussian army, and of the armies of the Archduke 
Charles and John, without including the cupport which 
Prussia was promising to the coalition. Nevertheless, this 
ntigotiation did not retard our march for a single moment. 

Opérations of JMarat and Davoast. — The enemy had aban- 
doned to us the Ems ; Murat, Lannes, and Soult pushed 
him lively on Amstetten. Here the Prince of Bagration^ 

♦ Prince BagratioQ was of Georgian origin, and first dietingaishod himself 
under Suwarrow, of wtiom (in the words of that marshal) he afterward became 
the right arm. He won great reputiiiion in the campaigns of 1806 and 1807. 
In IS 1 2 he commanded the second corps of the Kussian army. Ho was wounded 
at the battle of Moskwa, where he was greatly distinguished, and died soon 
after from the effects of his wounds. 
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made an obstinate stand, on the sixth of November, in order 
to give Kutusof time to file past. A combat took place in 
the woods, corps to corps, between the Bussian grenadiers 
and those of Oudinot. Our soldiers, more intelligent, more 
impetuous, more alert, and better armed, triumphed over 
the bitter obstinacy of their valiant adversaries ; these, being 
forced to retreat, were overthrown by the hussars who cut 
off several hundred prisoners. On the seventh, Murat pushed 
them on as far as Molk, which place the emperor of Austria 
had but just left 

The valley of the Danube, closed in at the south by the 
mountains of the Tyrol and Styria, offers only one great road 
below Lintz ; this road runs along the river at a greater or 
less distance from tho stream. A lateral road nms by the 
foot of the mountains on Stayer and Waydhoffen ; but here 
it turns to the left toward St. Poltcn and rejoins the great 
ro€id so as to avoid the terrible chain of the Wilde- Alpen, 
a spur of which forms the Wiener- Wold, a woody chain 
which cuts the valley transversely between St. Polten and 
Vienna, -extending quite to the Danube. The first of these 
cities is therefore situated this side of the Wiener- Wold, 
and at the mouth of the defiles ; a sharp angle closed in by 
the river Trasen, offers to an army the best position for 
covering Vienna on this side. I had every reason to believe 
that the enemy would receive battle here, especially as the 
second Bussian army could here effect a junction by Krems. 
In order to turn this position, I directed Davoust, Marmont, 
and Bernadette on the road from Steyer ; but on learning 
the diflSculty of the route and the scarcity of provisions for 
an army in so wild a country, the latter returned to the 
valley of the Danube ; Marmont received orders to descend 
from Steyer to Leoben, and Davoust to continue his march 
as "far as Lilienfeld in order to descend on Vienna. This 
marshal ascended with great difl5culty the rocky mountains 

VOL. II. — 8. 
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which separate the St. Gaming from Maria-Zel, a real 
chamois country^ which name it bears ; his advanced guard 
fell unexpectedly upon the columns of Merfeldt, who had 
undoubtedly taken the road to Leoben for fear of falling near 
St. Polten into the midst of my army. To fall on this col- 
umn, cut it in two, drive one part on Neuhaus, and capture 
three thousand prisoners, was for the braves of the first corps 
but the work of an hour. The wreck of Merfeldt regained 
Neustadt in the greatest confusion. 

Kutusof passes the Danute.— The battle which I expected 
at St, Polten did not take place. Kutusof,* whose troops 
were cut up and reduced to thirty-five thousand men, thought, 
and most correctly too, that by passing the Danube at Krems, 
he would get rid of a hot pursuit which daily cost him some 
of his brave troops, and besides would shorten some four days 
the distance he had to march in order to reach Brunn. He, 
therefore, recrossed the river at Mautern, the ninth of No- 
vember, on a fine wooden bridge of twenty-eight arches, the 
only one existing between Lintz and Vienna, and this he 
burnt after his passage. Murat finding no enemies before 
him, moved on with still greater ardor beyond St. Polten, 
and pushed on the tenth, to Burkersdorf, to within four 
leagues of Vienna. Soult, who had received no orders to 
pass St. Polten, allowed himself to be drawn on to Sigartz- 
Kirchen. I had remained at Molk with my guards. Ber- 
nadette, returning from Steyer, had reached St. Polten. 

Affair of Diernstein.— Eutusof, having rid himself of us 

* Katusof, prinoe of Smoleosk, was boni at St Petersburg, in 1745, and 
entered the Russian army in 1759. He distinguished himself in the wars 
against Poland and the Turks, and after the storming of Ismail, in 1789, was 
made lieutenant-g^eraL He served in several campaigns against the French, 
and in August, 1812, after the resignation of Barclay de Tolly, was made general- 
in-chief of the Russian army. He displayed excellent judgment In his disposi- 
tions, but was inactive in hij pursuit of the retreating enemy. He was opposed 
to prolonging tlie war, and died in 1813. Kutusof had a fine education, and was 
regarded as one of the most accomplished soldiers in the Russian army. 
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for a moment, went to fight Mortier, who, as will be remem- 
bered, was moving along the left bank of the river below 
Lintz. Here the chances were in favor of the Russian general, 
for he knew that he was going to attack with the mass of his 
forces an isolated corps whose rapid march had considerably 
separated its troops. Mortier, wholly occupied with cutting 
off the enemy when he should pass the Danube to take the 
road to Moravia, promptly debouched, on the eleventh of 
November, from the defiles of Diernstein, whose castle is made 
memorable by the detention of Richard Cœur-de-Lion ; he 
had with him only the division of Gazan and a brigade -of 
dragoons ; the division of Dupont was following at an inter- 
val of a march, and the Dutch still farther in rear. After 
having passed Diernstein, Mortier encountered the advanced 
guard of Miloradowich, whom he drove quite to the gates of 
Stein ; but 'this success, which produced him a few hundred 
prisoners, was almost fatal ; for at this moment, the division 
of Doctorof, led on by General Schmidt, the ablest of the 
Austrian chiefs of staff, descended by the mountains behind 
Diernstein, and closed the gate of this terrible defile, at the 
same time that General Essen reënforced Miloradowich with 
his reserves and threw himself in front on the plateau of 
Loiben ; nothing but a miracle could now save Mortier. 
He had gone to meet the division of Dupont, ordering it to 
accelerate its march ; on returning to the division of Gazan, 
he found it completely hemmed in by the enemy, and had 
great difficulty in cutting his way, sword in hand, to rejoin it. 
Placed in the alternative of cutting a way out or of dying 
there, he decided to force an issue. But this was* no easy 
matter ; the road from Loiben to Diernstein passes between 
two high walls which occupy a part of a very deep defile 
formed by the mountains and the Danube ; the battalions of 
Doctorof, collected in this gulf in very deep columns, offered 
no means of forcing his way through ; it was exceedingly 
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difficult to pass either to the right or to the left, on account 
of the mountains and the river. Major Henriod, at the head 
of the One Hundredth regiment, threw himself against the 
head of the enemy's column ; they fought with the bayonet ; 
two of our pieces charged with grape swept the whole length 
between the walls, and did the greater execution as the 
Bussians had not been able to bring a single cannon with 
them, and now had no other arm than the bayonet General 
Schmidt was killed by one of these discharges. Doctorof was 
not a man to allow himself to be easily taken ; but the 
brigade which he has detached up the Danube to secure his 
own communications in this coupe-gorge, is soon attacked by 
the division of Dupont. Doctorof now finds himself between 
two fires, in the same situation in which he thought to place 
Mortier ; he has but a few minutes to escape through tlie 
very ravine that he had followed in descending from the 
mountains ; for if Dupont penetrates as far as the entrance 
to this ravine, it is all over with the Russian column, which 
has no artillery. It retreats in all haste ; Mortier drives 
back his rear-guard with a facility that surprises him, and 
hardly has he passed Diemstein than, instead of the enemy, 
he encounters the colunm of Dupont. One can easily imag- 
ine the electric efiect produced on our soldiers by the sight 
of their comrades and liberators* Those who have, in war, 
been placed in similar situations, can alone fully appreciate 
the scene. This junction enables Mortier to repel Essen and 
Miloradowich, who are pressing him in rear. After this 
warm work, being in want of provisions, munitions, and 
artillery^ my lieutenant deems it prudent to repass the Dan- 
ube at Spitz by means of our flotilla ; considering himself 
fortunate in escaping with the loss of fifteen hundred men. 
The allies lost as many, and sufiTered still more sensibly in 
the death of General Schmidt, the friend and companion-in- 
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arms of the Archduke Charles ; he fell as a brave man in the 
attack of Loiben. 

Nap#lem wters Tlemai-^This affair of Mortier in no 
respect changed the state of things. I had in some measure 
foreseen it ; for cm arriving at Molk^ I arrested the march of 
Murat and Lannes^ who, ezceediog my instructions, rushed 
on toward Vienna more rapidly than I wished. I even 
made Soult retro^nade from Stgak-tskirchen to Mautern ; 
Bernadette remained at Molk. But after I had learned at 
St. Polten, on the twelfth, the issue of this affair and Mor- 
tier's return to the right bank, I promptly took such 
measures as were then required. The advanced position of 
Murat on Vienna, and the certainty that none of the enemy's 
corps covered the approaches to that city, gave me hopes of 
effecting an abrupt entrance, of surprising the great bridges 
of the Danube, and of debouching by the road to Moravia, 
before Kutusof could reach there from Erems. 

I was the more stimulated to this course by the return of 
Count Giulay to my head-quarters on the twelfth ; instead 
of bringing me the adhesion of his sovereign to the condi- 
tions which I had offered, he came to announce that Prussia 
had finally decided, on the third of November, to make com- 
mon cause with Bussia and Austria. I well knew the tardi- 
ness and irresolution of this cabinet ; I was prepared to 
strike an important blow, and to spread terror through 
Europe, by the capture of Vienna ; this of itself woidd 
suffice to allay the storm. Moreover, the possession of this 
capital would force the Arqbduke Charles to march toward 
Hungary, and thus open my communications with Massena; 
I would then have no further trouble about our communica- 
tions in Swabia, if they should be threatened by the Prus- 
sians. For the success of this bold design it required the 
concurrence of unusual circumstances ; fortune exceeded my 
hopes. I removed my head-qunrters to Burkersdorf, on the 
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thirteenth ; Murat and Lannes arrived before Vienna, con- 
formably to my instructions. 

Slate %t that City.— Built in the superb basin formed by 
the Styrian Alps on the south, the Crapack mountains on the 
east, and on the west by Moimt Bisamberg, the chain of 
Bohemia and the secondary mountains of Upper Austria, 
Vienna is perhaps, next to Constantinople and Naples, the 
most agreeably situated capital in Europe. Having long 
served as the barrier of Germany against the kings of Hun- 
gary and the Turks, it had always been a military post, and 
well fortified. Taken by the Hungarians in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, it had afterward resisted all its 
enemies ; every one knows the famous siege it sustained in 
1683 against the Turks, when, notwithstanding the bravery 
of its defenders under Count Stahremberg, it must Have 
eventually fallen before the Vizier Kiuperli, if the Poles, under 
the great Sobieski, had not gone to its assistance, and entirely 
defeated the Ottoman army in a great battle under the very 
walls of the city. For this event, which saved Europe from 
the crescent, as Charles Martel had delivcTcd it from the 
Moors on the plains of Tours, the Poles deserved no little 
gratitude on the part of Austria. The old enciente of 
Vienna was well bastioned, even on the side next the 
Danube ; it contained about one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants ; but the city had outgrown these walls and the im- 
mense suburbs, covering a space of eight thousand toises, con- 
tained double the population of the old town. These ex- 
terior portions had been covered with intrenched lines as a 
security, probably, against the invasion of the Turks ; but 
these lines, having only a slight relief and an insignificant 
ditch, were incapable of defense ; the enciente of the place, 
however, required a regular attack ; my whole army could 
have made no impression upon it without siege artillery. 
Vienna, with Prague, was the grand arsenal of the Austrian 
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monarchy ; and, with the exception of some of the English 
arsenals, was the largest in Europe. It contained two thou- 
sand pieces of brass cannon, six hundred of which were of 
siege calibre, one hundred thousand firearms, etc., etc. 

Herat surprises the great BrMges of the Danuhe.— The 
corps of Merfeldt had crossed the city in order to reach the 
left bank of the Danube ; his rear-guard held the bridge with 
every thing prepared for its destruction. If this rear-guard 
and the militia of Vienna had raised the drawbridges of the 
fortifications and armed the ramparts, we should have been 
under the necessity of passing the Danube somewhere else, and 
of renouncing these immense captures ; moreover, this passage 
would have been no easy thing, and have required time and 
means which we did not have at hand. The Emperor Francis, 
in leaving Molk, had passed through Vienna on his way to 
Presbourg, and after having closed there the session of the 
Hungarian Diet, he departed for Brunn in order to join the 
Emperor Alexander, whose army was to concentrate at that 
p1a«e. The Austrian monarch had recommended the inhabi- 
tants of his goodly city to Count Wurbna, his grand cham- 
berlain, whom he left there as governor ; instead of inciting 
the inhabitants of Vienna to imitate their ancestors, this 
good courtier preached to them submission, and even threat- 
ened to punish any who by partial resistance should disturb 
the good order of the city. Moreover, the greater part of 
the nobility had taken refuge in Hungary. The tender 
solicitude of a prince for his capital and its inhabitants is 
certainly very commendable ; but is this the highest of his 
duties ? Were these pathetic homilies of M. Wurbna well- 
timed, when a resistance of ten days might have saved the 
monarchy ? 

With such dispositions we could encounter no very great 
obstacles, for the Regency, without even waiting for our 
summons, hastened to send Count Zinzendorf to meet mj 
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with proposnls for the surrender of the city. Murat had 
already received orders to accelerate his march. At break 
of day on the morning of the thirteenth, at the approach of 
the dragoons of Sebastiani, the gates were opened ; our 
astonished soldiers traversed this superb city : the grenadiers 
of Oudinot followed ; the enemy hastened to the bridge ; 
the staff made signs to the artillery officer who was stationed 
with a piece in the middle of the bridge, for defending its 
approach, and giving, at the proper time, the signal for its 
destniction. A report of the pacific mission of Count Giulay 
had been circulated ; this officer and the prince of Auers- 
berg believed that a parley had taken place and an armistice 
been signed ; our soldiers approached them and surrounded the 
officer and his troop*; our column was on the bridge. Prince 
d'Auersberg undecided, had now no other resource but flight, 
and our soldiers, still more astonished at the easy capture of 
this magnificent bridge of two hundred and fifty toises in 
length than in that of Vienna itself, rushed across it in pur- 
suit of the enemy. Prince d'Auersberg was tried by a coun- 
cil of war, but his carelessness had caused an irreparable evil. 
Hearing at Burkersdorf of this strange event, I hastened, at 
midnight, to examine the bridge and determined what course 
I should now pursue ; I bivouacked there for the night ; I 
hastened the arrival of my troops ; I threw Murat by Stock- 
erau on the road to Znaira, and returned with my guard to 
establish my head-quarters in the beautiful palace of Schoen- 
brunn, the Versailles of Austria. 

Critical Situation of Kutusof. — Kutusof, havmg left 
Krems on the thirteenth, in order to gain the great road to 
Moravia, heard the next day of the passage of the Danube, 
and the march of Murat. He thus found himself engaged 
between the two roads that lead from Vienna and Krems to 
Znaim, a situation the more difficult as I «had ordered Mor- 
tier and Bemadotte to cross the Danube at Mautern by 
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means of the flotilla, to harass his rear. The BuKsian 
general had but little hopes of reaching, before Murat, the 
direct road to Hollabrunn, and even if he did, Mortier might 
still force his march and arrive by Schrattenthal at Znaim as 
soon as the enemy. Kutusof decided with promptness ; he 
threw Bagration with a corps of the Site, on HoUabninn with 
orders to defend it to the last extremity, and he himself 
crossed directly on Schrattenthal. To maintain himself with 
nine thousand men against Murat and Lannes, two days' 
march in advance of the army, was a difficult task ; aa a 
climax of embarrassment, general Nostitz, who covered the 
retreat of the Austrian corps on Znaim, summoned by Murat 
to separate himself from the Bnssians, under the pretext of 
an armistice, was so inconceivably simple as to open the road 
to our cavalry columns, which appeared suddenly and unex- 
pectedly before Bagration ; they were soon supported by the 
grenadiei-s of Oudinot ; a most terrible combat ensued ; the 
Bussians were forced to retreat on Schongraben. 

Neg^ttaliOB of Rlural. — Murat, who was hurrying to reach 
Znaim before Kutusof, since on this might depend the fate 
of the war and the ruin of the Bussian army, thought to 
neutralize Bagration as he had Auersberg and Nostitz ; he, 
therefore, sent him a messenger, but this time the ruse turned 
against himself. Kutusof tvas particularly distinguished for 
his great finesse : hearing of the arrival of a Frencli messen- 
ger, he thought to save his army by sending General Win- 
zingerode* to Murat to enter into negotiation and conclude 

* Baron WlnsiDgerode was bom in 1769 in Wlrtemberg. He uni senred in 
the Austrian army, but afterward joined the Russian army, and, being a great 
(aronte of the emperor, he was rapidly promoted. He, however, was never 
greatly distinguished' as a general Being a bitter enemy of France, he had 
much influence in shaping the pohcy of the Buaaian government, and in nego- 
tiations with foreign powers, against Napoleon. In the campaign of 1812 ho 
attempted to enter Moscow after this city had been occupied by the French, 
being stiU ignorant of such occupation. On seeing the mistake liis command 
deserted him and fled, and he was surrounded and captured. Ho displayed a 
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an armistice. Winzingerode was aid-de-camp to the Emperor 
Alexander ; he took upon himself to stipulate in the name 
of this prince. The Russian army was to reth-e into Poland 
by easy marches ; the French, on this condition, were to 
suspend their march on Moravia ; the respective armies were 
to remain in position till I should ratify the arrangement ! 
Murat thus fell into the same snare which, within three days, 
he had twice set for the enemy ; Kutusof could not save 
Bagration, who was in sight of our videttes, hut he pushed 
forward his army by a forced march while the courier flew 
to Schocnbrunn to obtain my approval. Better advised 
than my lieutenant, and certain that he had been deceived, 
I reprimanded him severely, and ordered him to attack 
instantly. 

Conbat at HoUabrniin or Sehongraben. — Soult's corps 
having joined Murat, the destruction of Bagration seemed 
inevitable ; on the evening of the sixteenth, our columns 
rushed forward to the attack ; Oudinot, Vandamme,* 
Murat's dragoons, vied with each other as to which should 
have the honor of being first on the field. The right of the 
Russians was turned and the centre pierced, in spite of the 
most honorable resistance ; they fought hand to hand amid 
the smoking ruins of the village of Grund. The enemy's 
left was cut off; nevertheless, by means of the night and a 
surprise, they succeeded in eflecting a passage through our 
columns, and escaped, leaving us, as a trophy, a village filled 

white handkerchief and claimed to bo the bearer of a flag of truoe. For thia 
attempted violation of the laws of war in regard to a flag of truce, ho was placed 
under guard and sent to Metz for conflnement, but was lescued while on the 
way. He died in 1818. 

* Dominique Joseph Tandamme was bom at Cassel in 1771. He entered 
the army when very young, and in 1793 was made a brig^dier-geueral. He was 
made general-of-division in 1799. He was afterward promoted to the rank of 
heutenant-general and made peer of France. He died in 1 830. Yandamme was 
regarded as an excellent officer, and served with distinction in most of Napo- 
leon*8 campaigns. In addition to his military promotion, he was biglily hon- 
ored by the emperor, and received important commands and employments. 
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with dead and a few hundred prisoners. One third of the 
corps of Bagration had fallen in this contest, which continued 
till eleven o'clock at night ; but he had the glory of carry- 
ing off the remainder, safe and sound, from the midst of 
forty thousand men by whom he was in a measure sur- 
rounded. 

Kvtosafeffeetshis Jaiietioii.~Haying rejoined Murat, we 
arrived at Znaim on the seventeenth. Kutusof had already 
departed for Brunn, and no further obstacle preventing his 
junction, he effected it on the nineteenth at Wischau. 
Sebastiani pushed the enemy's rear-guard, and captured 
many stragglers. 

ffieasores taken at Schoenbrnni.— I had passed two days 
at the palace of Schoenbrunn, but this delicious abode had 
not been a Capua for me ; many imperious motives had 
retained me there, and never had I displayed more activity 
than during these two days. I was not merely waiting for 
definite information of Kutusof ; I had yet to regulate the 
administration of Austria, and provide for the future wants of 
my army. A contribution of one hundred millions was levied 
for this purpose. Moreover, I caused Marmont to recon- 
noitre the road to Styria, to gain information of the armies 
of the Archduke Charles and of the Archduke John. I had 
also to provide for the security of Hungary, a powerful king- 
dom, whose Diet had just ordered great levies : I pushed 
Davoust on Presbourg to hold this country in check. Mor- 
tier, with the eighth corps, occupied Vienna. Bernadotte, 
passing the Danube at Mautem, marched on Bohemia with 
the first corps and the Bavarian division of Wrede ; they 
advanced on Iglau to check the Archduke Ferdinand, who 
had again collected twelve or fifteen thousand men. This 
apparent dissemination of my forces will astonish tacticians 
who preach concentration of masses ; it was, nevertheless, in- 
disi>ensable, and a proof of my familiarity with war. I knew 
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that it would require ten or twelve days for Kutusof to join 
the Buasian army and recover from the fatigues of so difficult 
a retreat To show my corps-d'armée at Presbourg, at Iglau^ 
and at Leoben, was to act at the same time on the morale of 
the Hungarian nation, on the Archduke Charles, who was 
coming from Italy, and on the Archduke Ferdioand, who 
was defending Bohemia ; I could afterward recall my corps 
when it should be necessary to strike. The sublimity of the 
art consists in knowing how to divide, to pursue, to act on 
minds, to intimidate, to deceive the enemy, and to unite 
when necessary to fight ! Never has any general pushed this 
art as far as I have. To be convinced of the rapidity and 
impetuosity of my system, it is enough to remember that 
on the eighteenth of October I was at Elchingen treating 
with Mack for the surrender of Ulm, and one month after I 
found myself at Brunn, having crossed the Inn, the Salza, 
the Traun, the Enns, and the Danube, having fought at 
Amstetten, at Mariazell, at Krems, at St. Polten, and at 
Hollabrunn. 

My combinations perfectly fulfilled their object ; not only 
did Dayoust receive from the Hungarian deputies the assur- 
ance that this kingdom should not trouble the combinations 
of my army, if I would not overrun the territory beyond 
Presbourg ; some even went so far as to propose to declare the 
independence of Hungary, if I would a£ford them protection.*^ 
Bernadette explored the road to Iglau, and satisfied himself 
that the enemy was not in condition to trouble us on that 
side. Marmont made a useful diversion in favor of Massena, 
and facilitated his operations by occupying Bruck ; I knew 
very well that he was not in sufficient force to contend with 
the archduke ; this was not the olgect ; my purpose was to 

* For this pioposition to take up arms for the independence of his country 
one of the most distinguished of the Hungarians was, after the peace, condemned 
by the Austrian government to twenty-ooe years* imprisonment 
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show to this prince a strong head of column in the mountains 
of Styria^ and to turn him from a direct march on Vienna to 
the hunger but securer road to Hungary. I thus increased 
the interval which separated him from the Russian army ; I 
very much retarded the epoch when they could act in con- 
cert ; this was employing a detachment to a good purpose ; 
finally, when the time should arrive, Marmont woul(h again 
return to Vienna, uniting there with Mortier, and permit me 
to mass my forces between the Danube and Brunn, and to 
act as I might wish on the two armies, or to choose my line 
of retreat. In the mean time Davoust was to carry one of 
his divisions to Neustadt, in order to sustain the second 
corps if it should be obliged to fight in the gorges of Som* 
mering. 

Renarks %n Ike PIti of Canpalgit— I more and more 
appreciated the wisdom of my resolution to push on to Vienna 
and afterward to ascend into Moravia. This second move- 
ment was a consequence of the first ; for, to be successful, it 
was necessary to increase the interval between the two allied 
armies, and to enlarge my base of retreat, by rendering it 
more easy on Passau. Prussia was not yet prepared to act 
immediately : 1st, because she was awaiting the troops with 
which she had formed the cordon of the Vistula ; 2J, be- 
cause she preferred to accomplish her objects by negotiation 
rather than to engage in the war. The cabinet of Berlin was 
very formal ; and notvrithstandii^ the Emperor Alexander's 
visit to the tomb of Frederick at Potsdam, Eling Frederick 
William had made only a conditional engagement. He 
wished to try once more to make an arrangement with me. 

Tke Frenck Amiy at Briuin.— On the twentieth, I removed 
ray head-quarters to Brunn. On arriving at this city, I was 
uttwly astonished to see that the Austrians had not even put 
the smallest garrison in the citadel, a well-fortified place, 
which could be taken only by a regular siege. I am willing 
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to admit that too many fortifications enfeeble active armie?, 
and cannot of themselves save an empire; but under the 
present circumstances the occupation of Bmun was too 
important not to have left there a garrison of two or three 
thousand men ; they could not have been better employed. 
It is true that the place was not in a complete Htate of de- 
fense, lor it was not expected that it would be so soon sur- 
rounded by our battalions. Nevertheless we could only have 
blockaded it, and it was strong enough to hold out a week, 
which was sufficient to accomplish its object. The corps of 
Lannes, Soult, and Murat cantoned between this city, Aus- 
terlitz, and Wischau. We here had some days' repose, the 
first which my troops had enjoyed since they left Boulogne, 
In three months we had flown from the coasts of England 
to the confines of Moravia, destroyed an army, and captured 
the capital of proud Austria. Our soldiers had found wino 
and provisions, but their shoes were iu a horrible condition ; 
they marched with their naked feet in the snow. This repose 
was demanded both to recruit my troops, and by the situation 
of the respective forces. We will profit by this moment of 
respite, to look back to what had been passing around me 
within the last month ; for, drawn on by the rapidity and 
increasing interest of my march, I have deferred speaking of 
the operations of the secondary corps which I left in our rear. 
Operations in the Tyrol.— While I advanced with so much 
impetuosity on Vienna, Ney and Augereau had obtained no 
less success in the Tyrol. It is known that this mountainous 
country, forming, as it were, a bastion which commands both 
Itfjy and Germany, has always been regarded by the Aus- 
trians as the key of those two countries. They thought that 
the mountains rendered them masters of the plain ; and if 
this axiom be true in tactics, it was reserved for me to show 
its falsity in strategy. Five principal roads debouch from 
the Tyrol into Germany, cross the chain of the Alps, and 
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are closed by the same number of forts at Fieldkirch, Reiti 
(Fussen), Scharnitz, Leiten, and Kufetein. The Archduke 
John here commanded, at first, forty-five or fifty thousand 
men. A part of these had been withdrawn to second Mack 
in Swabia, on the one side, and the Archduke Charles in 
Italy, on the other. Nevertheless he still had, including the 
militia, thirty-five thousand men. Ney, leaving Ulm, with 
only ten thousand, presents himself toward Scharnitz, on the 
fifth of November. A Bavarian division threatens Kufstein, 
or rather observes this fort and covers Bavaria ; Augereau, 
who has just crossed the Rhine at Hunninguen, advanced by 
the Black Forest on Kempten, where he fiods himself in 
presence of the division of Jellachich, who left Ulm the 
evening of the combat of Elchingen, and sought safety in the 
Voralberg. Ney, unaccustomed to count the number of his 
enemies, attacks the bastioned fort of Scharnitz, which closes 
the gorge ; he is repulsed. One of his columns climbs the 
rocks, turns and carries the little fort of Leutasch, descends 
to Seefield in rear of Scharnitz, which is closed only on the 
side toward Germany, forces the garrison to seek safety in 
flight, captures five or six hundred prisoners, and then auda- 
ciously advances to Innspruck into the very centre of the 
enemy's corps. 

The Archduke John concentrated his forces on the Brenner 
to cover the retreat of Jellachich and the Prince of Eohan, 
one of whom was at Meran and the other in the Voralberg ; 
he ordered them to fall back in all haste on Botzen. They 
were too late. Jellachich, surrounded at Dornbiren by Au- 
gereau, was obliged to lay down his arms with five thousand 
men, and was taken back to Bohemia on condition of not 
'serving again for a year. The Prince of Rohan, more fortu- 
nate, at first drove back the posts of Loison at Botzen, on the 
nineteenth of November ; but after having passed this city 
he found the debouches on the Carinthia occupied by the 
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French troops ; the Archduke John, fearing for his own rear, 
which the retreat of the Archduke Charles had kfi entirely 
exposed, thought best to abandon Brenner on the night of 
the fifteenth, in order to retreat by Villach and Klagenfurth 
on Cilly, where he effected a junction with his brother. 
Bohan, isolated in the midst of the Tyrol mountains, still 
hoped to effect his escape on tlie side toward Italy, by passing 
in rear of Massena and reaching Venice ; he descended by 
the gorges of the Brenta on Bassano. St. Cyr, who was 
blockading Venice, attacked and defeated him at Castel- 
Franco. The Prince of Bohan, seeing no further resources, 
surrendered on the twenty-fourth of November with about 
five thousand men. . Massena, who was at this time on the 
Isonzo, detached in haste his reserve of grenadiers to second 
St. Cyr in this operation ; but every thing was decided before 
their arrival. After these events Augereau placed himself 
near Ulm to observe Prussia ; Ney turned the Tyrol over to 
a Bavarian division and marched to Salzbouig. 

New Attempts at Negotiatloiis.— We will return to my 
army, which we kept cantoned, from the twenty-second to 
the twenty-eighth of November, between Wischau and Brunn, 
within two or three leagues of the Bussian army, which was 
waiting under Olmutz, the arrival of its guards and reserves. 
I had profited by this interval to send, on the twenty-fifth, 
General Savary, to the Emperor Alexander, less to caixy him 
new proposals of peace than to learn from him what condi- 
tions the allies would agree to. The Austrians sent me in 
return MM. Stadion*^ and Giulay to learn from me what 

* Count Jean Philippe Stadion was born at Majence in 1763. After re- 
ceiving a most liberal education, be repaired to Vienna and obtained employ- 
ment in the diplomatic corps under Prince Kauntz, who was then prime minister. 
From that time forward he took a prominent part in all the diplomatic discus- 
sions in Europe till the lall of Napoleon. In 1813, he was made minister of 
finance, which office he continued to bold till 1818, when he was sent as the 
representative of Austria to the conprrees of Aix-la-Chapelle. He then reUred 
to private life, and died in 1824. His elder brother Count Frederic Stadion, 
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wei-e my pretensions ; they hoped that the adhesion of Prussia, 
the march of the Archduke Charles on Vienna, and the union 
which had finally been effected between the Bussian and 
Ausrtrian forces, would make me abate the conditions which 
I had proposed at Molk. Never, howçver, were we further 
from an agreement, for the allies demanded nothing less than 
the famous project of Pitt ; they merely allowed me to infer 
that possibly they might deign to leave me Belgium, but 
that I must certainly evacuate all Germany and Italy; on 
the other hand I determined not only to keep what I had, 
but I also demanded of Austria, Venice for the kingdom of 
Italy, and the Tyrol for the Bavarians. Cannon alone could 
bring us to an agreement. I, however, proposed an armistice ; 
the envoys of Austria having observed that it depended on 
the Emperor of Bussia, and that they were not authorized to 
agree to it, I induced them to repair to Vienna, where they 
could continue the negotiation. 

The next day, the twenty-eighth, Count Haugwitz, the 
Prussian minister, arrived at my head-quarters ; he brought 
me the complaints of his master, which I had seen for a 
inonth in all the gazettes of G-ermany ; he demanded satis- 
faction for the violation of his territory, and the entire evacu- 
tion of all the German soil. These conditions contained 
nothing objectionable, since they made no question of Italy 
and Holland ; but the other alliea would not agree to 
them. 

We were engaged in this discussion when it was announced 
to me that the Bussian army had just broken up its camp at 
Olmutz, and carried the post of Wischau, which covered 
my cantonments. I showed Haugwitz that it was necessary 
for me to leave him to provide for the security of my army, 

bom in 1761, also filled sereral diplomatic offices, and the two are often con 
fininded. The latter represented Mayenoe and Wurtemberg at the Congreas of 
Rastadt 

VOL. U. — 9. 
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that very probably we should be engaged in a fight, and that 
our affairs could be better arranged at Vienna, with Talley- 
rand, than in my bivouacs ; I persuaded him to go to this 
capital, assuring him that I was ready to do every thing cal- 
culated to lead to an adjustment of our difficulties. I pre- 
pared to give him a more categorical answer from the field 
of Austerlitz. 

Hdvements of the Allies.— The Eussian guards and re- 
serves, under the orders of the Grand Duke Constantine, 
having arrived on the twenty-fifth, the enemy's army com- 
menced operations on the twenty-seventh, and easily carried 
our advanced post of Wischau. We were not ready for 
them ; for the difficulty of supplying so large an army in 
position had induced me to defer as long as possible the con- 
centration of all my forces. Besides, it was important, as 
has already been said, to keep Bohemia and Hungary in 
check, and I had calculated that by means of Brunn I should 
always have three days for drawing to me the corps of Berna- 
dette and Davoust ; I had made every preparation by direct- 
ing them to echelon toward me so as to diminish the distance. 
I accordingly ordered Murat, Lannes, and Soult to break up 
their cantonments and assemble in the rear of Brunn ; but 
80 as to cover that place. Bernadette received orders~to leave 
the single Bavarian division at Iglau, and to join me by 
forced marches. Davoust was to move in all haste on 
Nicolsburg ; Mortier was to give Vienna to the division of 
Dumonceau (of Marmont's corps), and also to direct him- 
self on Brunn ; Marmont himself had been instructed to 
leave Neustadt to approach Vienna. The forces which I had 
in hand on the twenty-ninth did not exceed fifty thousand 
men ; the allies had eighty thousand, and it was, therefore, 
for their interest to push me closely in order to force me into 
battle. It is true, that by means of the good positions of 
the fortified place of Brunn nnd its environs, which the 
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enemy had so generously surrendered to us, I should not have 
fallen back very far ; nevertheless, it was for the interest of 
the enemy to seek either to cut me up or to force me to 
battle ; in war every thing ought to be attempted that con- 
forms to military principles ; fortune does the rest. 

I was not without anxiety respecting the course which the 
enemy might pursue ; the reputed obstinacy of the Russians 
gave some apprehensions ; they had fought at Hollabrunn as 
they had in the time of Freilerick at Zorndorf ; but the 
Emperor Alexander having no experience in war, distrusted 
• both himself and his generals, most of whom had fought 
only against the Turks ; he was now merely the auxiliary 
of the Austrians ; these latter understood their own country 
better than he did, and he depended on them to guide him. 
Nothing could be more fortunato for mo ; at the head of 
their projectors was the same Weyrother, whom I had used so 
admirably at Roveredo, Bassano, and Rivoli, and over whom 
Moreau had gained so cheap a victory at Hohenlinden. The 
reports of Savary and the conversations of an aid-de-camp 
whom the emperor of Russia had just sent to me with him, 
had already given me the measure of his councillors ; I 
saw that they were disposed to do many foolish things, if I 
would only afford them an opportunity. 

After they had taken their first steps, they deceived them- 
selves respecting the state of affairs. The retreat of my 
advanced guard induced them to believe that, instead of ven- 
turing to give battle, I only thought to escape by retreating 
on Vienna. Acting under this impression, instead of attack- 
ing us boldly, they amused* themselves with extended move- 
ments by their left, and by throwing themselves into the 
cross-roads in order to cut off our retreat on Vienna. This 
was a gratuitous fault ; for a little reflection should have 
convinced them that I would not retreat in the direction of 
the Archduke Charles, where I might find the bridges of the 
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Danube destroyed, while I had in my t^mt* Bohemia, a fer- 
tile country, through which passes the most direot road U* 
Bavaria. It is true they had some interest iu manceuvrin^ 
in the direction of Hungary to prepare a junction with the 
archduke ; but it was too soon to do this ; that prince was 
still in Carniola, and the Bussian army was waiting the 
corps of Essen atOlmutz ; it was therefore not the time to 
abandon this road to throw themsdves inconsiderately on 
that of Goeding. 

. Hmpaleon's Impositions for their RtceptioB.— On the 
twenty-ninth the enemy made a short march of two leagues 
and a half from Wischau to the heights of Eutchreau. 
This march, though short, indicated a determiiiation to direct 
themselves toward Auspitz ; but with them the plan of the 
evening was never the plan of the following morning. Ei^- 
nouncing tlie project of manoeuvring strategically in order 
to entirely gain our right, they figain moved directly on us. 
But they still advanced timidly. On the thirtieth they 
bivouacked at Hogieditz. I spent the day in riding over the 
environs ; I saw that I had only to support my right and 
anticipate the enemy's project by occupying in force the 
plateau of Pratzen from th? Santon to Kresenowitz to check 
them in front. But this would only lead to a contest with 
equal chances ; I wished something better than that. The 
inclination of the allies to gain my right was manifest ; I 
thought I could strike a decisive blow by allowing them to 
extend their left, and therefore placed on the heights of 
Pratzen only a detachment of cavalry. 

On the first of December the enemy, debouching from 
Austerlitz, took position opposite us at Pratzen, his left 
extending toward Aujest. Bernadette arrived from Bohemia, 
and entered into line ; Davoust reached the Abbey of Baigerfii 
with one of his divisions ; that of Gudin bivouacked at 
Nicolsburg. The reports which reached me from all direc- 
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tiofis of the march of the enemy '^ columns confirmed me in 
my opinion. At nine o'dock in the evening, I passed along 
the whole length of my. line, for the doable purpose of judg- 
ing the direction: of the enemy's forces^.and of animating my 
troops. I had just made them a proclamation; not only 
promising them victory, but even explaining 1o them the 
manœuvre by: whidi I was to obtain it. This is undoubtedly 
the first time that a general ever confided to his whole army 
the oombination by which he, expected to secure a victory ; I 
had no fear that the enemy would be informed of it ; if he had 
been, he would not have* put any faith in it. The news of my 
presence before the front of the corps-d'armée, passing from one 
to the other like electricity, reached the extremity of the line 
with the rapidity of lightning ; by a spontaneons movement 
all the divinons of infantry, raising bundles of blazing straw 
on the ends of long poles, gave me an illumination whose 
imposing and novel appearance had in it something ms^estio. 
It was the first anniversary of my coronation I ! 

The aspect of these fires reminded me of the vin^ fftggots 
with which Hannibal deceived the Romans, and the bivou- 
acs of the camp of Liegnitz, which had saved the army of 
Frederick by deceiving Daun and Laudon. As I passed 
before each re^ment, the cry of Vive VJEmpereur^ made 
and repeated far and near by each corps, carried to the 
enemy's camp proof of the enthusiasm which animated our 
soldiers. Never did any scene on the field of battle present 
a pomp i so angust and imposing ; every solilier piartook of 
the confidence with which these proofe of ^ devotion inspired 
me. 

The line, which it took me till midnight to^Htss, extended 
from Eobelnitz to the Santon. Soult's corps formed theirighty 
placed between Sokdnitz.and. Puntowitz ; he was opposite 
the enemy's centre. Bernadette bivouacked behind Gin^o* 
witz ; Mnmt at the left of this village, and Ziannes in a 
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position commanding the road to Brunn ; my reserves were 
established in rear of Soult and Bernadotte. By placing my 
right under the orders of Soult, it was evident that on him 
would fall the greatest weight of the battle. But in order 
that his movement should produce the promised result, it 
was necessary to begin by removing the enemy's troops which 
debouched toward Blasowitz and by the road to Austerlitz ; 
it was probable that the emperor's and the general head- 
quarters would be found there, and that it would bo neces- 
sary to strike there first and then fall on their left by a 
change of front ; this, moreover, was the way to cut ofif their 
left from the road to Olmutz. I therefore determined to 
second at first the movement of Bernadotte's corps on Blaso- 
witz with my guards and the reserve of grenadiers, to turn 
back the enemy's right and then turn against the. left, which 
would find its.lf so much the more compromised as it had 
advanced past Telnitz. My project had been determined on 
the night before, as I announced it to my soldiers ; the es- 
sential point was to seize the right moment. I had passed 
the night in bivouac ; the marshals were assembled about me 
to receive my final orders. I mounted my horse at four 
o'clock in the morning ; the moon had gone down, and the 
night was cold and dark, though the weather was fair. It 
was important to know whether the enemy had made any 
movement during the night which might derange my plan. 
The reports of my guards confirmed the opinion that the 
movement had been from the enemy's right toward his left ; 
his fires appeared to extend further in the direction of 
Aujest. At the break of day, a light fog slightly obscured 
the horizon, especially in the valleys ; suddenly this fog dis- 
appeared, the sun begins to gild with his rays the tops of the 
hills, while the valleys are still enveloped in a vapory cloud. 
We see very distinctly the heights of Pratzen, recently 
covered with troops, and now abandoned by the enemy's 
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left ; it is evident that he has followed out his project of ex- 
tending his line beyond Telnitz. I readily discover another 
mass marching from the centre toward the right in the direc- 
tion of Holubitz. It is now perfectly certain that the 
enemy's centre, striped of its forces, is exposed to the blows 
which it may please me to strike. It was now eight o'clock 
in the morning; Soult's troops were concentrated in two 
lines of battalions in column of attack in the valley of Pun- 
towitz. I asked this marshal how long it would take him to 
gain the heights of Pratzen ; he promised to do it in less than 
twenty minutes. — We will wait then, I replied, . . . when 
the enemy is making a false movement we must be caivful 
not to interrupt him. Soon the firing b^ns more lively in 
the direction of Sokelnitz and Telnitz ; an aid-de-camp 
comes to announce that the enemy debouches in large forces. 
I was only waiting for this ; I give the signal ; Murat, 
Lannes, Bernadette, Soult, ride at full gallop for their re- 
spective corps. I also mount and ride toward the centre ; in 
passing before the troops I incite them anew, telling them : 
The enemy has just imprudently exposed himself to your at- 
tacks ; dose the campaign by a clap of thunder J Cries of 
Vive V Empereur y attest that I am understood, and become 
the true signal for the attack ; before describing this, we will 
notice what has occurred in the army of the allies. 

DlspesUlon made by the Alllesi for the Battle.— If we are 
to believe the disposition projected by Weyrother, their 
design was to act tactically on the same plan which they had 
first wished to execute by strategic manœuvres ; that is, to 
act with their reënforced left so as to gain my right, cut me 
off from the road to Vienna, and throw me back beaten on 
Brunn. Although my fate was not connected with the 
road to Vienna, for, as has been said, I proposed that to 
Bohemia, nevertheless, it must be confessed that this plan 
offered to the allies some chances of success ; but to give it 
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success required something more than the action of thiç iso- 
lated left ; it was essential to support it successively by the 
centre and the right, which should have been prolonged in 
the same direction. Weyrother, as he had done at Eivolî, 
raanœuvred by both wings, or at least such appears to have 
ij3on his project 

The left, under Buxhowden, composed t)f the advanced 
guard of Kienmayer and of the three Russian divisions of 
Doctorof, Langeron and Pribichefski, numbered thirty thou- 
sand man ; it was to advance in three columns from the 
Heights of Pratzen by Aujest on Telnitz and Sokelnitz, to 
cross the little stream which forms two lakes at the left, and 
fall back on Turas. The fourth column, under the orders of 
Kolowrath, with which the head-quarters moved, formed the 
centre ; it was to advance by Pratzen toward Kobelnitz a 
little in the rear of the third ; it was composed of twelve 
small Russian battalions under Miloradowich, and fifteen 
Austrian battalions newly levied. The fifth column, formed 
by eighty squadrons under Prince John of Lichtenstein, was 
to leave the centre, in rear of which he had passed the night, 
and to second the right by marching toward the road to 
Brunn. The sixth, on the extreme right, composed of the 
advanced guard of Bagration, numbering twelve battalions 
and forty squadrons, was destined to attack on the great 
road to Brunn the heights of the Santon and Bosenitz. The 
seventh, composed of the guards under the Grand Duke 
Constantino, formed the reserve of the right wing, on the road 
to Brunn. 

It is evident that the enemy wished to turn my right, which 
he supposed to extend to Melnitz, while my array was col- 
lected in mass between Schlapanitz and the road to Brunn, 
ready for any event. 

In accordance with this plan Buxhowden, already more 
advanced than the rest of the army, commenced this move- 
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ment before the other columns ; moreover the cavalry of Lich- 
tenstein had moved from the centre to the right, so that the 
heights of Pratzen, the key of the whole field of battle, were 
left defenseless. 

Aapoleon^s great Central IHovenent.— The moment I give 
the signal, all my columns move. Bjrnadotte crosses the 
defile of Girskowitz and advances on Blasowitz, sustained on 
the left by Murat ; Lannes moves with equal rapidity on 
both sides of the Brunn road ; ray guards and the Teserves 
follow some distance in rear of Bernadotte, ready to move on 
the centre, if the enemy carries his forces in that direction. 
Soult moves like lightning from Kobelnitz and Puntowitz, 
at the head of the divisions of St. Hilaire and Vandamme, 
sustained by the brigade of Levasseur. Two other brigades 
of Legrand's division are left as flankers to march and dis- 
pute the defiles of Telnilz and Sokelnitz against Buxhow- 
den. As it is evident that he will force them, Marshal 
Davoust receives orders to move from Baygem with Friant's 
division and General Bourcier's division of dragoons, to check 
the heads of the Bussian columns till we can engage Aem 
more seriously. 

Sonlt's Saecess. — No sooner has Soult ascended the heights 
of Pratzen than he makes an unexpected attack on the 
column of Kolowrath (the fourth), which was marching to 
the centre in rear of the third, and which, deeming itself 
secured by the one which preceded it, was advancing in 
column of route by platoons. The Emperor Alexander, Ku- 
tusof, and his staff, are with it. Every thing that occurs 
unexpectedly at the head-quarters astonishes and disconcerts : 
Miloradowich, who is in fix)nt, hardly gets time to bring the 
battalions into combat as they are formed ; he is overthrown, 
and the Austrians who follow him experience the same fate. 
The Emi)eror Alexander shows much coolness, and exposes 
himself in rallying his troops, but thanks to the ridiculous 
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dispositions of Weyrotber, there is not a single disposable 
division to serve as a reserve. The allied troops are driven 
toward Hostiradeck. Kamenski's brigade, which belongs to 
the third column, assailed on its right flank, succeeds in re- 
establishing their affairs for a moment ; but this succor can 
not resist the combined efforts of St. Hilaire, Vandamme, 
and Lavasseur; the line of Kolo wrath, threatened to be 
thrown into the marshy valley of Birnbaum, falls back on 
Waschau, as was prescribed by the disposition. The artil- 
leiy of this column, stuck fast in the half-frozen mud, is 
abandoned to us, and the infantry, deprived of cannon and 
cavalry, can do nothing against the victorious Soult. 

Cheek of the Enemy's Left«— At the same moment with 
this decisive blow, the two columns of the right of Bux- 
howden are crossing each other and becoming entangled 
about Sokelnitz, froni which place they debouch notwith- 
standing the efforts of Legrand's division ; Buxhowden him- 
self also debouches from Telnitz, four battalions alone being 
insufficient to arrest him. Davoust now arrives from Ray- 
gem, and Friant's division drives back on Telnitz the enemy's 
advanced guard ; as the contest is taking a more serious turn 
toward Sokelnitz, Davoust leaves only the dragoons of Bour- 
cier before Telnitz and ascends the stream as far as Sokel- 
nitz with the division of Friant. A combat of the warmest 
kind takes place at this point ; Sokelnitz, taken and retaken, 
remains a moment in possession of the Bussians. Langeron 
and Pribichefski even debouch against the heights of Marx- 
dorf; our troops, disposed en croisement, charge several 
times on their flanks with success. This bloody contest 
being, however, only an accessory, it is enough to check the 
enemy without repelling him ; indeed there would result no 
inconvenience even if he should advance still further. 

Saeeess of the Centre and French Left.— While things 
were taking such a favorable turn on our right, we were no 
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less fortunate at the centre and leff. The Grand Duke Con- 
Btantine and the Bussian generals here met precisely the 
same fortune as had alreiidy happened to the head-quarters 
and to the fourth column ; they were to have been in reserve, 
but were the very first engaged. Bagration extended by 
the right toward Dwaroschena in order to turn and attack 
the position of the Santon. The cavalry of Lichtenstein, called 
from the centre to his assistance, was crossed in route by the 
other columns, so that the grand-duke and the guards arriving 
first near Krug, found themselves in the first line the mo- 
ment when Bernadette advanced on Blasowitz and Lannes 
on both sides the road to Brunn ; the fight soon became hot. 
Having at last anîved after a long march, on the right of 
the grand-duke, the prince of Lichtenstein was beginning to 
form, when the hulans of the Kussian guard, drawn on by 
their hot valor, threw themselves between the divisions of 
Bemadotte and Lannes in order to reach the light cavalry of 
Kellerman, who fell back before them. Victims of their own 
ardor, they were charged by the reserves of Murat, over- 
thrown and driven under the fire of our two lines of infantry, 
where half of them were destroyed. In the mean time our 
^progress in the direction of Pratzen had forced Kutusof to 
recall Lichtenstein to the assistance of his centre ; and this 
prince, equally threatened on the right and left, knew not to 
whom to listen or where to render his first assistance ; he 
hastened to send four regiments of cavalry, which arrived in 
time to witness Kolowrath's defeat. General Ouwarof was 
established with thirty squadrons between Bagration and the 
grand-duke ; the remainder of the cavalry was placed on the 
left. On his side the grand-duke, seeing the French colunms 
of infantry penetrate into Blasowitz and debouch from that 
place, determined to descend from the heights and meet them 
half way. This movement seemed to him necessary as well 
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for his own security as to relieve the centre, for which they 
began to Jiave fears. 

While a furious combat of infantry takes place between 
the BuBsian guards and the division B'Erlon, the grand-duke's 
mounted guards (a regiment of cuirassiers) charge the right 
flank of this division, which is formed by the fourth regi- 
ment of the line detached from the division of Yandamme 
in order to cover the interval. The Russian cuirassiers fhll 
upon this regiment, overthrow one battalion, but pay dearly 
with the lives of their braves for the honor of carrying oflF 
the battalion eagle. This hot contest, being isolated, was not 
dangerous; nevertheless as it was possible tliat the enemy 
might send other forces to sustain it, I determined to direct 
on this point Marshal Bessières with the cavalry of my guard. 
It being necessary to end the matter, I ordered him to charge. 
The Bussian line, after the most honorable defense, was 
obliged to yield to the united eflbrts of Bemadotte and Bes- 
sières. The infantry of the guards, incapable of a longe? 
resistance, fell back on Krezenowitss. The mounted guards, 
which arrived at this instant at Austerlitz, attempted in rain 
to reestablish affairs ; this regiment of the élite could do 
nothing more ; being itself charged by my mounted grena- 
diers, whiph 1 advanced under the orders of Biipp, it was 
overthrown, and all the centre then took the road to Auster- 
litz. In the mean time Muratand Lannes had attacked with 
success the corps of Bagration and the cavalry of Ouwarof, 
which sustained it Our cuirassiers had overthrown the left 
of this wing pressed by the divisions of Suchet and Oafiarelli 
Everywhere victory crowned our combinations. 

NajMileaii nnltes his Reserve with Soalt^— Certain that 
Bemadotte, Lannes, and^Murat would be more than sufficient 
to cope with the enemy on this side^ I fell back to the ri^t 
with my guards and the reserves of Oudinot, to aid Soult iit 
destroying the left wing, which was now taken in reverse and 
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oompromised among the lakes. It was two o'clock when Soult, 
mcited by our approach, united the divisions of St. Hilaire 
and L^rand to take Sokelnitz in reverse, while the troops of 
Davoust assailed it in front ; Yandamma threw himself on 
Ânjest ; my guard and the grenadiers followed in rear, to 
R»ënforce, in case of need, these different attacks. 

The division of Pribichefski^ surrounded in Sokelnitz, 
lays down its arms ; a few fugitives only escape to tell this 
disaster. Langeron, pushed in his turn, is not more fortu- 
nate, and only one half of his troops -succeed in rejoining 
Buxhowden. The latter, who had spent five or six hours 
with the column of Doctorof in a useless skirmish near 
Telnitz, instead of falling back at ten o'clock on Sokelnitz, 
nt last thought it time to provide for his own security ; he 
put himself in march between two and three o'clock to retumf 
to Aujest and escape from the trap, by moving along the 
valley between the lakes- and the heights. He was debouch- 
ing from the village in column when Yandamme threw him- 
self with impetuosity on his flank, penetrated into Aujest, 
imd cut his column in two. Buxhowden, not being in con- 
dition to turn to the assistance of the others, continued his 
retreat with the two leading battalions to rejoin Kutusuf ; 
but Doctorof and Langeron, with the twenty-eight other 
battalions, found themselves inclosed in the gulf between the 
lakes, and the heights crowned by 8t% Hilaire, Yandamme, 
and my reserves. The head of the column on the side 
toward Aujest, escorting the artillery, attempted to escape 
across the caoals formed for draining the lake ; the bridge 
broke under the weight of the cannon. These brave men 
hoping to save their pieces, now soi^t to cioss the extremity 
of the lake which was frozen over, but the ice, cut up by" the 
fire of our batteries, broke under the weight of this mass, 
engulfiqg both men and cannon ; more than two thousand 
were drowned. Doctorof had no othtrr meaud of escape than 
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to march along the shore of the lake to Telnitz under our 
fire, and to gain the dike which separates the lake of this 
name from that of Melnitz. He succeeded, but not without 
enormous losses, in gaining Satschann under the protection 
of Kienraayer's cavalry, which made the most praiseworthy 
eflForts. They together took the road to Czeitsch by the 
mountains, hotly pursued by us. The few pieces of artillery 
which the enemy had saved from the centre and left were 
abandoned in this retreat, made by horrible roads, which the 
rain of the night before and the frost rendered almost 
impassable. 

The Eaemy, cut off from Olmatz, Is thrown on Hungary. 
— The position of the enemy was exceedingly difficult ; I 
had gained the road to Wischau, which his troops could no 
longer reach. He was therefore forced to take the road to 
Hungary ; but Davoust, one of whose divisions had reached 
Nicolburg, could, by a flank march, advance to Goeding, 
while we were warmly pressing him in rear. The allied army 
weakened by the loss of twenty-five thousand killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, and one hundred and eighty pieces of cannon, 
besides a quantity of stragglers, was in the greatest dis- 
order. 

The Emperor of Anstrla asks an InterTlew.— The emperor 
of Austria was unwilling to trust the fate of the monarchy 
to a final battle which might lose alL He sent to me Prince 
John of Lichtenstein to ask an interview ; it took place the 
next day in a bivouac, on the bank of a ditch. We had no 
difficulty in coming to an understanding ; I had strong 
reasons for ending the matter ; the Archduke Charles was 
approaching the Danube ; Hungary, incited by his presence, 
might rise ; the enemy's reserves were approaching from 
Olmutz, the Archduke Ferdinand was driving from Iglau 
the Bavarian division of Wrede ; Prussia was threatening 
to debouch from Saxony into Franconia with one hundred 
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thousand men. In truth, all these were but distant difficul- 
ties, while I bad in hand trophies certain and immediate. I 
convinced the prince of Lichtenstein that, in consenting to 
an armistice, I was forgetful of the interests of the victorious 
soldier to prove my desire for peace. I also persuaded the 
emperor of Austria of this, showing him that it would have 
been better to have permitted me to pursue my project against 
England than to have troubled its execution. The armistice 
was concluded, by which the Russians were immediately to 
retire to Poland, and negotiations were to be resumed at Pres- 
bourg to treat for a definitive peace. 

Remarks on the Battle of Austerlltz.— Never was there a 
more brilliant success, and, I venture to say, never was there 
one better deserved. Victory had been announced the even- 
ing before ; it was certain after ten o'clock in the morning, 
for Soult was then master of Pratzen, and Bernadette of 
Blasowitz. Undoubtedly it was facilitated by the blind 
obstinacy with which Buxhowden marched to meet him 
according to the plan, without allowing himself to be turned 
aside by the attacks on the centre. If, on hearing the thun- 
der of the cannon in his rear, he had immediately directed 
his sixty battalions on Kobelnitz by the left of the rivulet, 
we should have been a little embarrassed ; nevertheless, con- 
centrated about Schlapanitz, we should have received battle 
with the advantage of concentrated forces over a divided 
enemy ; victory would not in that case have been so brilliant : 
but I should nevertheless, in all probability, have gained the 
field of battle. It would, however, be absurd to attribute to 
Buxhowden a reverse which was due only to the faulty dis- 
position projected by Weyrother — a disposition which left 
the army without a centre, and which placed the head- 
quarters in the first line, and in the interval where was the 
decisive point of the whole field. The allies had but two 
means of assailing me with any possibility of success ; one 
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was to succeBsivelj sastain the attack of the left by the rest 
of the anoy, renoancing the road to Olmutz and basing 
themselves on Hungary^ which could have been done without 
violating the rules of gtrat^y, since the Archduke Charles 
was approaching in that direction ; the other was^ to close 
the left on the rest <rf the army in order to preserve the road 
to Olmutz in their rear. To effect this, Buxhowden should 
have debouched by Sokelnitz and Kobelnitz on Marxdorf, 
instead of extending so far toward Telnitz. 

Such was the famous day of Austerlitz ; of all the pitched 
battles which I have gained, I pride myself moat on this, 
both on account of the enemy over which I triumphed, and 
on account of the perfect success of all my combinations ; 
this success was as peifect as though I had commanded the 
two armies and the. manœuvres had been previously agreed 
upon. Ulm, Marengo, Jena, Ritiabon, were victories as 
brilliant ; but they were the result of strategic manoeuvres 
and a series of combats. The most remarkable of my tactical 
battles are those of Austerlitz, Bivoli, and Dresden. 

Napoleon Returns to Tleima.— After the armistice, I has- 
tened my return to Vienna, to accelerate negotiations and to 
put in order the internal affairs of my army ; I had also an 
answer to give M. de Haugwitz. 

Augereau was still in Bavaria ; Ney^s corps, after leaving 
the Tyrol to a Bavarian division, had gone to Saltzbourg. 
Massena and Marmont were debouching on Vienna. The 
army which had conquered at Austerlitz also approached the 
capital ; I was thus about to find myself fully prepared to 
strike heavy blows, if the coalition should take a fimcy to 
continue the war. They still possessed powerful means, but 
they were scattered. The Archduke Charles was too far off to 
act effectively with an army demoralized by its long retreat, 
and by the defeat of the other forces of the monarchy. Ht? 
would, moreover, bç exposed at the same time to the wht»lt' 
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of my victorious army, reenforced by Massena, Marmont, 
and Mortier ; the Russians were for a certain time out of 
reach. The Prussians — we will not antidpate their disaster, 
but for a moment consider their n^otiations which were 
interrupted by the events of Austerlitz, 

Treaty of Vienna with the Prussians.— Haugwitz now felt 
that the time for menacing me was past ; I proposed to him 
to overlook the violation of a territory which in 1796 and 
1800 had been no better respected by either belligerent, 
offering him the electorate of Hanover in exchange for An- 
spach, Cleves, and the principality of Neufchatel. Prussia 
would, by this arrangement, gain too much for her minister 
to hesitate ; moreover, it was the most honorable way for 
her to replace the sword which she had drawn too late from 
its scabbard. Haugwitz accepted it unhesitatingly, happy to 
carry to. his master the news of an aggrandisement instead 
of a formidable war ; I also gained by it, since I avoided a 
war with a natural ally, and compromised Prussia with 
England. 

Treaty of Presbourg with Anstrla«— This treaty, signed 
on the fifteenth of December, and that with Austria con- 
cluded at Presbourg the twenty-sixth, put an end to the 
third coalition against France. Austria paid pretty dearly 
for it ; I demanded of her the Venetian states to reënforce my 
Italian Kingdom and my maritime system ; she also yielded 
the Tyrol and the Innviertel to Bavaria. In order to 
attach to myself irrecoverably these brave allies, I erected 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg into kingdoms, and the Margra- 
viate of Baden into a Grandduchy. The Pays de Salsbourg, 
ceded to the grand duke of Tuscany by the peace of Lune- 
ville, was accorded to Austria. The grand duke of Tuscany 
obtained Wurtembourg, which put him more in my depend- 
ence. In exchange for Wurtzbonrg and the duchy of Berg, 
wliich the elector yielded to me, Bavaria received Anspach, 
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iu uddition to the Innviurtel of the Tyrol. I, at the same 
time proposed peace to the Russians ; but Alexander refused 
it ; this refusal was noble, for in accepting it he would have 
accepted the humiliation of his allies. In refusing, he exhibited 
firmness in reverses, and confidence in fortune ; this refusal 
showed me that the fate of the world was dependent on us 
two. Nevertheless we could no longer carry on war, for we 
were separated by neutral countries. The Russians returned 
to their homes. 

Operations Ih BanoTcr,— While I was directing the thun- 
derbolts into the ranks of our enemies, they were amusing them- 
selves with a ridiculous war in the Ijlorth To turn to 
account the knight errant humor of Gustavus IV., king of 
Sweden, and to induce him to direct his forces to the conti- 
nent, Russia and England had given him the command of 
an army to which he added fifteen thousand Swedes. After 
uniting in Pomerania with Tolstoy's corps of about ten 
thousand men, he passed the Elbe near Lauenbourg and 
advanced into Hanover. At the same time the Hanoverian 
troops and some English battalions debouched under General 
Don near Stade, and Lord Cathcart with another English 
corps soon followed. These forces, which amounted to more 
than forty thousand men, after having swept Hanover where 
I had only the garrison of Hameln, were intended to operate 
against Holland. Although I had foreseen this danger, send- 
ing my brother Louis to this latter country with the cadre 
of what I called the army of the North, it required no less 
than the victorj' of Austerlitz to ward oflf the storm, for the 
still doubtful attitude of Prussia complicated matters. Haj>- 
pily the folly of Gustavus came to my assistance. Furious 
against his allies, who reproved his impolitic and threatening 
tone toward Prussia at the very moment that the Emperor 
Alexander was at Potsdam treating with this power, the 
king of Sweden returned to Pomerania, threw up the com- 
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mand of the army, and thus destroyed the entire operation. 
After a discussion of three weeks, Gustavus went to Lauen- 
bourg ; but there Tolstoy's corps was put at the disposition 
of the king of Prussia, who negotiated to take charge of the 
security of the north of Germany. This separation gave new 
displeasure to Gustavus, and Tolstoy went into Mecklen- 
bourg, whence he departed to return to Russia, when peace 
with Prussia had rendered his presence in Hanover wholly 
useless. The English also reëmbarked, and Gustavus, to 
complete his romantic operations, sent his troops back into 
Pomerania, leaving only five hundred men to guard Lauen* 
bourg. 

The Dynasty of Naples ceases to reign*— The court of 
the Two Sicilies had given, by its inconceivable conduct, the 
measure of its hatred toward me. I had concluded, on the 
twenty-first of September, a convention of neutrality with 
the marquis of Gallo, the Neapolitan minister at Paris ; this 
treaty which was to remove far from his country the scourge 
of war and to put at my disposition St. Cyr's corps of occu- 
pation — a treaty advantageous to both parties — was ratified 
by the king on the eighth of October. This transaction, 
which seemed well calculated to save the kingdom of Naples, 
put its government in a false position. Before it was signed. 
Queen Caroline had moved heaven and earth to interest 
England, Russia, and Austria in her fate ; the plan of the 
allies had stipulated the landing of twelve thousand Russians 
and six thousand English, to unite with twenty-five thousand 
Neapolitans, in order to advance on the Po for the deliverance 
of Italy. These forces appeared about the middle of No- 
vember at the roadstead of Naples. To receive them, in 
violation of the engagements recently entered into with me, 
was to expose himself to my just anger ; to repel the allies 
after having solicited them, was no less disloyal. Ferdinand, 
as usual, hesitated, but the malignant feelings of the queen 
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prevcdied ; not satisfied with receiyiog the allies, she ^d all 
iD her power to induce Ferdinand to unite bis army to their 
troops. A plan of operations was formed to carry these 
comhined forces into Tuscany, and to take in reverse my 
army in Italy. Eugene, in order to oppose this new enemy, 
was obliged to collect what he could of the Franco-Italian 
troops and national guards of the kingdom, on the frontiers 
of tho March of Ancona. 

Thus drawn on by a blind hatred, the queen sacrificed her 
people, her family, her crown, for the single hope of injuring 
me. Every impartial man will agree that by this conduct 
she authorized, in advance, whatever I might please to decide 
Respecting her fate. If I had been beaten, this unexpected 
hostility had given me great embarrassment in Italy ; victo* 
rious, I was not vexed at having a good pretext for ending 
the matter by getting rid of this implacable enemy ; and of 
thus procuring a crown for one of my brothers. The king- 
dom of Naples ought to enter frankly into the system of 
France and Spain, as it had done at the epoch of the family 
pact of the Bourbons. As the queen was the only obstacle 
to the adoption of this system, it was necessary that she 
should suffer the consequences of her coursé of conduct 
The very next day after the treaty of Presbourg, December 
27th, I hurfed- my decree of anathema on this inconside- 
rate court ; I declared that it had ceased to reign, Massena 
had already received orders, immediately after the armistice, 
to increase St. Cyr's corps to thirty thousand men and to 
direct it on Rome ; after the peace, I ordered him to reënforce 
this corps and to take the command himself. We will leave 
him to his easy triumph and direct our attention to the 
maritime war, whose operations had not been less decisive 
than on land, but in a sense directly the reverse. 

Napojeon directs Adniral Ttlleneuve to return td Ton- 
lOB.— It will be remembered that Villeneuve, leaving Ferrol 
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at the bead of thirty-three sMps^ had returned^ contiaiy to 
my instructionsy to Cadiz, instead of making sail for Brest, 
and that this chcumstance, in connection with the continental 
war, had decided me to renounce the descent. Being very 
justly dissatisfied with the conduct of this admiral, I ordered 
him to be replaced by Bosily, and the combined fleet to 
immediately set sail for the Mediterranean, to raise the block<^ 
ade of Carthagena, to capture the small English station before 
Naples, to land the ten thousand men it had on board to 
reënforoe St Cyr at Tarentum, and to thus enable him to 
conquer Naples. Villeneuve was afterward to return to 
Toulon, to take in supplies and refit, then to send his cruisers 
in all directions in the Mediterranean and the ocean. I espe-»- 
cially directed that one be established at St. Helena in order 
to capture the return ships from India. Little did I then 
anticipate the misfortunes that awaited me on this rock ! ! 
I hoped by thus exciting the fears of England respecting 
Egypt, to force her to keep large squadrons in the Méditer* 
rauean. This system was well calculated to form good sailors, 
to paralyze the enemy's forces, and to injure his commerce ; 
it, moreover, was particularly suited to the supposition that 
continental afi^rs might,^ for many years, force me to re- 
nounce the project of a tiescent. A proof of its advantages 
is the success obtained by Admiral Lallemant. It will be 
remembered that this brave seaman, being unable to effect a 
junction with Villeneuve, had cruised between Ireland and 
the Bay of Biscay till the end of December, and liad then 
entered Bochefort in triumph, with one captured çhip-of-the- 
Ime, a great number of prizes, and twelve hundred prisoners 
— a success the more remarkable as it had been gained in the 
very waters of England, and on a sea crossed in every direc- 
tion by the merchant vessels of that nation. 

Nevertheless, it must be confessed that this system exposed 
our naval forces to partial combats ; perhaps it would have 
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been preferable to leave our fleet at Cadiz, whîch is a favor- 
able port for a sortie, and very difficult to blockade, as iu a 
heavy sea, produced ordinarily by south-west winds, the 
blockading forces are exposed to all the fury of the waves 
on a dangerous coast. Thirty vessels in Cadiz would have cost 
the enemy dearly, and they would have been more free to act 
in all directions than when at Toulon. The excessive expense 
which they would have occasioned us in one of the dearest 
ports of Europe, and the objection to spending so much 
money in a foreign port, were the motives for directing the 
departure of the fleet. My orders being imperative, it was 
the duty of Villeneuve to leave ; nevertheless, if he was 
blockaded by twenty-nine ships, it was optional with him 
either to leave or to remain at Cadiz ; he chose the former 
course. 

Nelson returns before Cadiz.— While by a too literal 
execution of this order, he was going to his own destruction, 
the English admiralty, informed of his return to Cadiz, had 
ordered Nelson to leave Portsmouth in all haste and take the 
command of all the British forces in these waters. He was 
not a man to delay, and he left instantly with two or three 
ships which he found ready. This great sailor joined on the 
seventeenth of October the fleet of Admiral Collingwood and 
took the command. 

Meeting of tlie two Fleets. — ^Villeneuve set sail on the 
nineteenth, with thirty-three ships aird nine frigates. It is 
probable that he thought he was opposed only by the twenty- 
one ships of Collingwood and Calder ; it is said he had been 
informed the night before of Nelson's arrival, but that, fol- 
lowing the advice of a merchant captain, he did not believe 
it. As I had blamed pretty strongly his want of activity at 
Martinique, and as he wished to wash out the recollection of 
his inaction at Aboukir, and his return to Cadiz, he undoubt- 
edly thought he would be forever dishonored if he did not 
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give chase with superior forces. Full of this idea, and know- 
ing that the grand operations in the channel no longer de- 
pended on the course he might now pursue, he decided to 
fight. Every circumstance seemed to conspire agtiinst us ; 
the same admiral who had feared to advance toward Brest to 
fight an inferior and divided enemy, now, by a misplaced and 
untimely energy, was about to engage with equal forces 
against the best sailor of the age ; if he deemed himself 
authorized to deviate from my orders in an operation as 
delicate as that of a junction with the fleet of Brest, why 
would he not venture to interpret them, when acting in a 
single sortie without any essential object to be accom- 
plished ? 

Battle of Trafalgar,— The fatal rencontre took place on 
the twenty-first of October, off Cape Trafalgar, a little south- 
west of Cadiz. Villeneuve might still have repaired his fault, 
if he had taken the proper measures to secure a victory ; but 
reposing on his order to all his captains to come into action, 
and obstinately pursuing the old errors of forming in parallel 
order, he waited for his adversary to treat him as he had 
already treated the squadron of Brueys at Aboukir. When 
one violates his instructions, he ought at least to know how 
to manœuvre, and to conquer or die. Nelson,** more skillful 
than his adversary, took advantage of the north-west wind 
which was blowing at the time, formed in two columns, cut 



♦ Horatio Nelson was born in Norfolk in 1758, and entered tlie navy at the 
age of twelye as a midshipman. In 1779 he was promoted to the rank of post- 
captain, and distinguished himself in the Gulf of Mexico, and afterward in the 
Mediterranean, losing an eye at the siege of Calvl For the victory off Cape 
St Yincent, in 1797, he was raised to the rank of rear-admiraL For the vic- 
tory of Aboukir, he received the title of Baron Nelson of Vie Nile, with a pen- 
skm of two thousand pounds. At the battle of Trafalgar he received a musket- 
shot in tiie back, and shortly after expired. 

His career in the navy was characterized by energy, boldness, good judgment, 
and great bravery. As a man, his reputation was tarnished by his cruelty at 
Naples, and his disgraceful conduct with Lady Hamilton. 
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the centre with fourteen ships, separating it from the 
right, while thirteen others deieated the left by succes- 
sively passing along the line ; this was sufficient to secure 
certain success ; our fleet was totally defeated ; sixteen 
ships were lost, in one of which Villeneuve was taken pris- 
oner ; the others made sail for our ports ; but four of 
these, under Dumanoir, surrendered to equal ÉDrces under 
Admiral Strachan near Bochefort. Nelson, more fortunate 
than I, fell dead in the arms of victory. Gravina died 
of his wounds ; he was a man of genius and merited all 
our r^ets. Villeneuve,* sent back to France on parole, 
fearing the results of a trial by a council of war, c<anmitted 
suicide at Rennes. 

This battle, which was more fatal to us than that of the 
Hogue, and which perhaps decided the empire of the world, 
if that empire depended on England or France, cost the vic- 
tors only sixteen hundred men killed and wounded ; a re- 
markable example of the difference of war on sea and on land. 
The smallest combats of an advanced guard, between 1805 
and 1815, cost more lives than this naval victory. In the 
battles of Eylau and Mosk^'a, thirty thousand men wt^re 
sacrificed, without giving any other advantage than the 
possession of the field of battle, that is, a few acres of 
ground. 

After this epoch our fleets were no longer able to show 
themselves at sea, and the remainder of my reign was spent 

* Pierre Charles Jean Baptiste Sylvestre yiileneave, was bom at YtâmimAm 
in 1763, and entered the nayy at the age of fifteen. His promotion wasn^id^ In 
1793 be was made captam of a ship, in 1796, rear-admiral, and in 1804, vice- 
admiral. He was a brave man, and prior to the battle of Trafalgar, was regarded 
as one of the most promising officers in the French navy. After the defeat and 
on his return from England after his release as a prisoner of war, he reported to 
the minister of marine. The reply was said to be so mortifying to the nnfbr- 
tunate admiral that he committed suicide, his body being foand the next morn- 
ing in his room pierced with six wounds inflicted by his own hand. He died 
at the age of forty-one. 
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in making preparations for a new contest with the Englinh 
Leopard. I received this news during our march on Vienna, 
and all my astonishing success at Ulm and Austerlitz was 
requisite to console me for this disaster^ which forced me to 
adopt a system of policy entirely new. 
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Napoleon retiras to France. — ^As sooa as this double 
peace with Austria and Prussia had reestablished the repose 
of Europe, at least for a time, I hastened to return to France, 
where cares not less important required my presence. My 
return to Munich was a real triumph : ever since the wars of 
the brave Charles Theodore, the ally of Louis XIV., and 
since the project of Austria, in 1778, to get possession of 
their country, the good Bavarians had nourished an inveter- 
ate hatred against the ambition of the cabinet of Vienna ; 
they received me with acclamations so sincere and touching 
that never did I experience sentiments more grateful. The 
nation, appreciating what it was to gain in power and con- 
sideration by the royal crown which I placed on the liead of 
a prince cherished for his virtues, could well sec how different 
were these benefits from the designs of Austria. Some old 
cannon, taken from the electoral troops in 1703, which we 
found in the arsenal of Vienna, sent by my direction to 
Munich with a goodly number of Austrian pieces, tuken in 
expiation, were conducted back with all possible military 
pomp. A patriotic excitement seemed to electrify the Bava- 
rians from one end of the kingdom to the other. The 
national colors were unfurled by all the citizens with an 
enthusiasm that reminded me of the first days of 1790. 

I profited by these dispositions to strengthen our relations 
by a family alliance. Prince Eugene, the viceroy of Italy, 
married the Princess Amelia, eldest daughter of the king of 
Bavaria, and Berthier, whom I had just placed in the rank 
of sovereigns, by giving him the principality of Neufchatel, 
married a niece of the king. My sojourn at Munich was 
celebrated by grand fêtes : public joy was at its height. I did 
not expect so warm a reception at the court of Wurtemburg, 
whose elector, a prince of noble character, did not profess 
the same sentiments toward us. He had merely yielded to 
force in joining me, at the beginning of the campaign ; but 
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froui his being the maternal uncle of the Emperor Alexander, 
and from the position of his states, I felt obliged to treat 
him in the same way as I had Bavaria : I hoped, by elevat- 
ing him to a throne, to attach him to me irrevocably. I 
was not deceived in this calculatii^n. 

My return to Paris was a succession of uninterrupted 
triumphs ; the spectacle of the bridge of Kehl was particu- 
larly imposing, from the immense concourse of people on 
both banks of the Rhine, drawn together to see my passage, 
Louis XIV. had once pretended that there were no more 
Pyrenees between him and Spain ; with more truth might I 
now say that there was no longer the barrier of the Bhine 
between France and Germany. I had been preceded in the 
capital by the deputation of the senate^ which had come 
even to Vienna to congratulate me oa two victories unpiural- 
^leled in the annals of France, and which washed out so 
gloriously the bloody defeat our navy had just sustained at 
Trafalgar. They were preparing for me at Paris a most 
brilliant reception ; but I returned in the night in order to 
escape ceremonies which wearied me, but of which I could 
give a striking example when it suited niy projects.* 

* Napoleon had previoasljr sent home the flags captured in this war. 
Thiers thus describes the reception of tlie colors isent to Pans by Napoleon ; 

"These colors passed tlirough Paris on the fifteenth of January, 1806, and 
were borne triumphantly along the streets of the capital, to be placed under 
the roofs iif the edifices whtch were to contain them. An immense conoourse 
collected to witness this spectada 

" The cool and uniropassioned Cambacères himself says, in his grave Memoirs^ 
that the joy of the people resembled intoxication. And wherefore, indeed, 
should thoy rejoice if not on such occasions I Four hundred thousand Russians, 
Swedes, English, and Austrians, were roarchmg from all points of the horizon 
against France, two hundred thousand Prussians promising to join them, and 
all at once, a hundred thousand French, starting ftt)m the coasts of the ocean, 
traversing in two months a great part of the European continent, taking the first 
army opposed to them without fighting, inflicting redoubled blows on the others» 
entering the astonished capital of the ancient Germanic empire, passing beyond 
Vienna and going to the frontier of Poland, to break in one great battle the 
bond of the coalition ; sending back the vanquished Russians to their frozen 
plains, and chaining the disconcerted Prussians to their frontiers ; the dread oC 
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Crisis of the BanlL* — New cares awûted me at the Tuil- 
eries. The first which I had to attend to resulted from an 
event entirely unexpected : at the moment when I was found- 
ing the power and glory of France on a basis apparently 
immovable, the state was near being overwhelmed by an un- 
expected bankruptcy. Barbé-Marbois had taken it into his 
head to improve the funds of the treasury by exchanging 
one hundred and forty millions for Spanish bonds on Vera 
Cruz, which could not be realized. He was forced to have 
recourse to the bank to meet^the expenses of the government ; 
the bank was in its turn embarrassed, and its notes, which 
had braved all the revolutionary storms, lost their credit to 
such a degree that a panic-stricken multitude besieged its 
doors to get them exchanged for specie. Never was there a 
financial crisis more singular or more inopportune. Arriving 
at the Tuileries at nine o'clock in the evening, I passed the 
night in examining the accounts of the treasury, and at 
eleven o'clock the following morning a council of finance 
was convoked to devise means to remedy the evil. I had 
at this time no secret treasure in the vaults of the Tuileries ; 
some resources were requisite to meet our immediate wants ; 
we happily succeeded in obtaining them ; confidence was 
gradually restored, and all Paris recovered from the panic. 
This crisis proved to me that the credit of a state is^ not 
always equal to its wants, and made me sensible of the neces- 
sity of providing a special fund ready for future events.** 

ft war which might be expected to last long, terminated ih three months; the 
peace of the continent suddenly restored, the peace of the seas justly hoped 
for ; all the prospects of prosperity given back to France, delighted and placed 
til the head of the nations — for what should people rejoice, we repeat, if not 
for such miracles ? And as at that time none could foresee the too speedy end 
of their greatness, or yet discern, in the too fertile genius that produced it, the 
too ardent genms also that was destined to compromise it, one sympathized in 
the pubhc happiness without any mixture of sinister presentiments." 

♦ Napoleon's n^anner of dealing with the United Mei-rhavis whose specula- 
tions had 80 embarrassed the public treasury is thus described by Thiers : 

'* Napoleon instantly summoned a council to the Tuileries, and desired to be 
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Relations with England.— To this crisis succeeded new 
political difficulties ; the great events which had marked this 
campaign of 1805, both on land and sea, had entirely changed 

famished with a detailed report of the operations of the company, which were 
still obscure to him. He required the attendance of all the ministers, and also 
of Af. Mollien, director of tlie sinking fund, whose management he approved, 
and whom ho thought to possess in a much higher degree than M. de Marbois 
the dexterity necessary for the administration of funds on a great scale. He sent 
an authoritative order to Messieurs Desprez, Vanlerbergho, and Ouvrard, and to 
the clerk who was accused of having deceived the minister of the treasury, to 
come to the Tuileries. 

" All the persons who attended were intimidated by the presence of the 
emperor, who did not conceal his resentment M, de Marbois began reading a 
long report which he had drawn up relative to the subject under discussion. 
He had not read far before Napoleon, interrupting him, said, ** I see how it is. 
It was with the funds of the treasury and those of the bank that the Ck>mpany 
of United Merchants calculated on providing supplies for France and Spain. 
And, as Spain had nothing to give but promises and piastres, it is with the 
money of Franco that the wants of both countries have been supplied. Spain 
owed mo a subsidy, and it is I who have Aimisbed her with one. Now Mes- 
sieurs Desprez, Yanlerberghe, and Ouvrard, must give up to me all they 
possess ; Spain must pay me what she owes them, or I wUl shut up those gen- 
tlemen in Viucennes and send an army to Madrid.' 

" Napoleon appeared cold and stem toward M. do Marbois — ' I esteem your 
character,' said he, ' but you have been the dupe of men against whom I 
warned you to be upon your guard. You have given up to them all the effects 
in the portfolio, over the employment of which you ought to have been more 
watchful. I regret to find myself obliged to withdraw from you the administra- 
tion of the treasury, for, after what has happened, I cannot leave it to you any 
longer.* Napoleon then ordered the members of the company, who had been 
summoned to the Tuileries to be introduced. Messieurs Vanlerberghe and 
Desprez, though the least reprehensible, melted into tears. M. Ouvrard, who 
had compromised the company by hazardous speculations, was perfectly calm. 
He endeavored to persuade Napoleon that he ought to permît him to wind up 
himself, the very comphcated affairs in which he had involved his partners, 
and that he should bring over from Mexico, by way of Holland and England, 
considerable sums, and far superior to those which France had advanced. 

*' It is probable that he would have managed the winding up of those affiiirs 
much better than any other person ; but Napoleon was too much incensed, and 
too impatient to get out of the hands of speculators, to trust to his promises. 
He left M. Ouvrard aad his partners the altemative of a criminal prosecution 
or the immediate surrender of all they possessed, whether stores, paper securi- 
ties, immovables, or pledges received from Spain. They submitted to this crael 
sacrifice. 

•* This was sure to prove a ruinous liquidation for them, but they had ren- 
dered themselves liable to it by abusing the resources of the treasury." 
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the respective situation of the two rirais who were disputing 
the commerce and influence of the world. The battle of 
Trafalgar had given the sovereignty of the sea to the En- 
glish ; it was necessary to adopt some new system to coun- 
terbalance these deplorable efifects. It is an old adage that, 
he who 18 master of the sea, is also of the land. However 
paradoxical this may seem, it will not be denied that it has 
in it some truth, when we reflect ujwn the importance ac- 
quired by some of the smallest states, by the great extension 
of their navy, and the rapid increase of the Roman power as 
soon as it got rid of the rivalry of Carthage. The discovery 
of America and the invention of the compass, doubled the 
importance of the navy, and the power which it successively 
gave to the Dutch, Spanish, and English, had daily given 
force to this prejudice. I fully appreciated the influence due 
to this empire of the seas ; but I nevertheless thought, with 
reason, that the principal cause of this influence was due to 
the divisions of the continental powers, and that the adage 
would become false, if ever these powers should come to a 
proper understanding. Fully convinced that France could 
never reach the apogee of her prosperity and power if she 
remained inferior to Eqgland on the seas, I resolved to do 
every thing in my power to build up our navy and to find, in 
the results of the victories of Ulm and Austerlitz, the means 
of saving America, of delivering India, of freeing Europe 
from a yoke which would ruin its commerce. 

Progress of the English in India. — The English power 
in India had increased three-fold since the time of my expe- 
dition to Egypt ; the fall of Tippoo, and the successive 
defeats of Schindiah, and of the Bajah of Berar, at Delhi, at 
Lassavary, and at Assey by Lake and Wellesley, and the 
submission of the Bajah of Bhurtpoor, and of Holkar, had 
increased the subjects of the English company to forty mil- 
lions, and their disciplined forces, including Sepoys and 
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Europeans, to two hundred thousand men ! Here was a 
power threatening the subjugation of Asia. All Europe took 
up arms to prevent the union to France of some valleys of 
the Apennines ; but no one troubled himself about thepnv 
gress of the English power in the east and in the Gulf of 
Mexico ! 

To obtain my object, required time and peace ; but an 
honorable peace : one that would not deprive France of the 
means of accomplishing her ends. This could hardly be 
hoped for, when we think of the violent hatred against me 
breathed by the English journals, whose inevitable result was 
to embitter my feelings of hostility. I had not, like Hannir 
bal, sworn in my infancy eternal war against the enemies of 
my country, but I had to avenge myself for numerous per- 
sonal attacks which had been instigated by the English gov- 
ernment. I felt that their attacks were directed agjiinst my 
person as much as against France ; that I bad to prepare 
for a contest without end ; in a word, that I must make my 
cause triumph or die ; the future grandeur of France was 
not less interested in it than my own honor and my repose. 

Narlttee Expeditions of tlie Freich*— Not being able to 
contend with her either by great flc»ets or by means of a 
deHccnt, I determined to strike England wherever I could 
reach her. Encouraged by the operations of Villeneuve in 
the Antilles, I ordered to sea one half of our fleet at Brest in 
two squadrons ; the first, under Vuillaumez, was to go tp 
the assistance of the Capo of Good Hope, and to throw in 
there a garrison of French troops ; the second, under Leis- 
segues, was to do the same at Santo-Domingo, where Gteneral 
Ferrand had alone sustained, for three years, all the efforts of 
the blacks and mulattoes. After doing this, these two squad- 
rons were to cruise for prizes. The last reached its desti- 
nation and landed the troops ; but attacked by Admiral 
Duckworth in the roadstead where the ships were repairing, 
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it wag taken en flagrant délit ; the superb ship Imperial, 
of one hundred and thirty gnns^ assailed by three hostile 
ships, was defeated ; to prerent her being taken thej ran 
her aground. The Dioméde suffered the same fate ; three 
others fell a prey to the English. 

Ymllaumez, hearing, during his passage, that the Cape of 
Ck>od Hope had fallen after eight days' attack into the power 
of Popham and Baird, who had landed there, .made sail for 
Mifftiuique: my brother- fTerome served with him as aqn- 
taine de vaisseau, 8oon afterward, chased by the three 
squadrons of Warren, Strachan, and Lewis, Admiral Vuil- 
lanraez detached the Vétéran, commanded by my brother to 
return to France to inform me of his position and the loss 
of the Cape. This ship made ricb prizes ofif the Azores, but 
was overtaken by a part of the enemy's cruisers on the coast 
of Brittany, near L'Orient. Vuillaumoz's squadron encoun- 
tered a violent storm and was dispersed ; the admiral reached 
Havana with his ship ; three others were captured or burnt, 
and only one returned to our ports. 

More fbrtunate in the Indian seas. Admiral Linois there 
captured rich prizes^, and for a long time sustained the Isle- 
of-France. But in returning, to Europe after the capture of 
the Cape of Good Hope, he fell, by night, into the midst of 
a squadron of the enemy and was taken, after a very brave 
defense, with the Marengo, which he commanded. 

HeattS «f o^ftstng EiglaHd on the CtitlMnt.— The un- 
fortunate issue of these last naval operations confirmed me 
ÎU the opinion that it was necessary to resort to more power- 
ftil means against England. Ifc was necessary to find on the 
continent the means of striking her power and her commerce ; 
in subjecting to my influence the coast^^countrics, I might 
some day have sailors and ships ; and in the mean time by 
tl^e possession of these coasts I would close all access to the 

m<»nopoly of my enemies. The surest means of effiecting this 
VOL, n.— 11. 
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was by close alliances with the continental powers ; but bow 
could I hope to effect this^ with any unanimity, against the 
commercial interests of some and the ambition of others? 
The latter, humiliated by our victories, sought only for ven- 
geance ; the former prospered only by their maritime relations 
and the benefits of their neutrality. This want of unanimity 
rendered necessary the alliance of at least one of the powers 
of the first rank. I had just acquired proof that we could 
not grapple with the British Colossus, without some continen- 
tal counterpoise against the coalitions which the cabinet of 
St. James plotted against us, every time that it saw itself 
seriously threatened. It was only by this counterpoise that 
I could make auxiliaries of our continental forces, and direct 
a great part of the population and revenues of France to a 
maritime war. 

Difflcnlty of foniing Alliances.— The alliance of 1756 with 
Austria, had been formed by Louis XV. for this special 
object ; and the family treaty with Spain, so creditable to 
M. Choiseul, and soon extended to the reigning houses of 
Naples and Sardinia, had perfected the federal system of 
France. The treaty with the cabinet of Madrid had been 
renewed ; it was also essential to renew that with Austria. 
But could we attach to ourselves this power, beaten in a 
hundred combats and stripped by us of her preponderance in 
Germany and Italy ? Had not the war of the Revolution 
established between these two ancient allies a rivalry, if not 
eternal, at least of long duration ? Ought I to end this 
rivalry by stripping France of the fruits of her victories, in 
c.rder to enrich a rancorous power whose interests might have 
been the same as those of Louis XV., but whose principles 
and views were now so much opposed to oui*s ? Russia, on 
whom England could inflict much injury, feared also the 
more immediate ascendency with which I threatened Europe, 
and armed herself against me ; I could not now seek her 
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alliance, for we were at war. Prussia, enriched by her neu- 
trality, hoped to see all the storms pass around her without 
being herself exposed to them ; moreover, she alone would 
not have been sufficiently powerful to form the desired 
counterpoise. With her seven millions of inhabitants we could 
not oppose both Austria and Bussia, without also employing 
all the resources of France ; but this would not accomplish 
my object. Although this power as an ally was utterly 
insufficient to secure the continental equilibrium in a mari- 
time contest with England, yet in my contest with the North, 
as will be shown hereafter, Prussia was the most desirable 
ally to render us arbiters of Europe. The situation of France 
in the two cases was entirely diflferent, as also was the in- 
fluence to be exerted by Prussia. 

System of Federate States.— What course then remained 
for me to take ? By surrounding France with many small 
states of the second order, united in a federation and inter- 
ested by benefits received from us to fight for our cause, she 
would acquire a sufficient preponderance on the continent to 
render Austria and Bussia less disposed to run risks of war ; 
this would eventually enable me to direct all my power 
against England alone, and all my influence against her 
commerce. 

Additions to the French Empire.— Such were the true 
causes of the successive additions to my empire, and of the 
kingdoms given to the members of my family. It was not 
increase of territory that I desired ; but the elements of 
power to oppose the power of the English and of their allies. 
In proportion as the British squadrons destroyed our fleets, 
or captured some colony in the two Indies, in the same pro- 
portion did I declare the reunion of some province, to con- 
vince England that she would gain nothing by prolonging 
the war, and that each of her acquisitions would only tend 
to the increase of mine. This system was undoubtedly con- 
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tmry to the principles of international law, as understood 
by publicists, which forbid conquests except where succes- 
sions or marriages give legitimate claims ; but it was not I 
who first set at nought these rules ; Frederick the Great, 
and Catherine had, forty years before, shown how they re- 
garded the matter ; and many others had done the same 
before them. Moreover, the English claimed the right to do 
on the sea whatever Europe could not prevent. As the most 
abusive force was the only public law which they acknowl- 
edged, why was I not entitled to reprisals on the conti- 
nent ? If the sea belonged exclusively to the power that 
had the greatest number of ships, why should not the land 
belong to the power that possessed the greatest number of 
battalions, and knew best how to use them for the general 
interest of nations ? 

In accordance with the considerations here given, I resolved 
to profit by my great success in the campaign of 1805, to 
give a marked preponderance to my federate system ! The 
kingdoms of Naples and of Holland, and the confederation 
of the Rhine were the result. 

Death of PIttt — At the' moment that I was laying the 
foundation of these new systems in consequence of the treaty 
of Presbourg, I learned, on returning to Paris, the sudden 
death of the celebrated Pitt (January 23d). It has been 
said that the end of this great man was aca»lerated by the 
disappointment caused by the news of the battle of Auster- 
Ktz, which promised long prosperity to the empire which he 
had flattered himself would be overthrown. Be this as it 
may, the selection of his successor by the king proved that 
England required a change of system. Fox was placed at 
the head of the new administration. The choice of this 
orator, the well-known advocate of peace, was a good augury, 
although the position and individual opinion of a statesman 
ÎS not always a sure criterion to judge of his conduct as a 
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minister. Louis XII. once said that the king of France did 
not avenge the injuries of the duke of Orleans ; a minister 
taken from the ranks of the oppoâtion would be unworthy 
to hold the reins of government, if he oould say that the 
opinions of the orator at the tribune should be those of the 
chief of the administration. Pitt had also figured on the 
benches of the opposition b^fore taking the helm of aflfairs. 
Nevertheless the colleagues given to Fox (Erskine and Grey), 
were also reckoned among those who had constantly inclined 
toward peace.* 

Blockade by a simple Order In Cpnell.^However mod^ 
erate might be the views of these new ministers, they were, 
nevertheless, English ; and by their side sat Gren ville, 
Windham, and Moira, whose sentiments were very different 
One of their first measures was to declare, by an order in 
council of May 16th, the blockade of the pprts of the chan- 
nel from Antwerp to Havre. This new idea of blockading 
ports by a simple order in council was absurd ; it ww the 
more untimely as I then had no forces on this coast. I 
ghould have ordered immediate reprisals for this Algerine 

* Charles James Fox was bora in 1^48, and was the second son of Lord 
Holland, so long the rival and opponent of the Earl of Chatham, father of Wil^ 
liam Pitt. It is a little singular that the second sons of these great parliamen- 
tary leaders shonld have inherited the talents, rivalry, and distinction of their 
lathers, while the elder sons, who inherited the titles and estate^ were men of in« 
ferior ability. Fox was carefully educated and entered parliament in 17168, 
before he was of legal age. In 1*770, he was made one of the lords of the ad- 
miralty, and the next year a commissioner of the treasury. Uis early parlia- 
mentary efiTorts gave little promise of his futuro career . but in the debates on 
the war with America, he displayed the highest talents both as a statesman 
and orator. From that time to his death, he acted both in, parliament and in 
the ministry as one of the great party leadora. 

V^iUiam Pitt was bora in 1759, eleven years after his great rival. He was 
carefully educated and entered parliament very young. At the age of twenty- 
three he was appointed chancellor of the exchequer, and at twenty-four was 
made prime minister. He continued from this time to his death one of the 
party leaders both in and ont of parliament 

Pitt died on the twenty -third of January, 1806, and his rival Fox, on the 
fifteenth of the following September. 
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legislation, if new negotiations with the cabinet of St. James 
had not determined me to postpone my vengeance.* 

New DifflenlUes with Prnssta.— The state of the continent 
was not so pacific as was thought ; indications of a new 
storm, though distant, were seen at all points of the horizon. 
I had already received at Munich the unexpected news that 
the king of Prussia was unwilling to ratify the treaty of 
Haugwitz, without exceptions which totally destroyed its 
character. It was true that, by an excess of excusable zeal, 
Haugwitz had acted contrary to his instructions, and perhaps 
had misinterpreted the orders of his master. The position 
of the king was very critical ; he had just formed with Eng- 
land an agreement to protect her troops in Hanover, on con- 
dition that they would assist him if he should be attacked 
by Franco ; this convention was even posterior to the treaty 
of Vienna, the latter having been signed on the fifteenth of 
December, and the former concluded at Berlin on the twenty- 
second. Haugwitz did not reach Berlin with his treaty till 
the twenty-fifth, three days after the convention. Tho Em- 
peror Alexander jroposed to thj king to place at his disposal 
all the Russian army, as had been agreed upon at Potsdam. 
To throw himself into my alliance, in violation of engage- 
ments just made, was not worthy of the character of Fred- 
erick William ; he, therefore, gave Haugwitz a cold reception ; 
but state interest overcame his scruples ; it was necessary to 



* This British order in council was not only a violation of intematicnal law, 
as determined hy the publicists of Europe, but was in direct contradiction to 
the definition of a blockade given by Great Britian in her treaties with foreign 
powers. In the convention of 18U1 with Russia, it was stipulated that a 
blockaded port must have ships stationary or saiBciently near to constitute 
" an evident danger in enuring^ The same definition is implied in treaties pre- 
viously made between Great Britian and the Baltic powers, and with the 
United States ; and in 1804, the board of admiralty instructed the naval com- 
manders and judges of the vice-admiralty courts in the West Indies, not to con- 
sider a port as blockaded unless it was actttaUy invested. — ffaUeck's InL Law^ ch. 
xxiiL, § 7. WheatojiS Ekm, InL Law^ pt iv., ch. iii., § 28. 
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decide either to accept the treaty or to sustain alone all the 
weight of my anger. 
The Cabinet of Berlin changes the Terns of the Treaty •— 

Influenced by his counsellors^ the king took one of those in- 
termediate courses which, instead of arranging matters, 
usually make them worse. He ratified the treaty on condi- 
tion that he should temporarily occupy Hanover until peace ; 
but that he would not yield his three provinces till England 
should sanction this acquisition. This was so unexpected 
that I had already ceded Anspach to Bavaria as an indem- 
nity for the duchy of Wurtzbourg, which had been exchanged 
with the grand-duke of Tuscany for Salzbourg, the latter 
having been given to Austria. It would have been better to 
wait for the ratification at Berlin before disposing of the 
ceded provinces ; but the evil had already been done, and 
there was no remedy. In giving to the king a rich electorate 
for small provinces detached at a great distance from his 
monarchy, I had given to him three times the population and 
revenues wliich he had given to me ; he would be no longer 
in contact with our frontiers, and thus exposed to be drawn 
into any new war which we might have with Germany or 
Bussia. This certainly was the most ample reparation which 
I could possibly ofier him for the violation of his territory. 
Could I have done better had I punished Bernadette for 
obeying my orders ? Was it necessary that I myself should 
go to Berlin with a rope about my neck, as formerly the em- 
perors of Germany went to make the amende-honorable to 
Borne ? It seemed to me more simple for us to say, " Wo 
are natural allies ; Hanover belongs to me by right of con- 
quest ; in yielding it to Prussia, I shall aggrandize her at 
the expense of my most bitter enemies, the provokers of all 
coalitions ; the interest of the monarchy and of France were 
in this case the same, and it was better to accept such satis- 
faction than for Prussia to expose herself to my victorious 
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army^ at « time when Aiustria was incapable of rendering her 
assistance^ and the Bussians too distant to act in time." 

Hotlyes of this Step.— The moral reasons of Frederick 
William for refusing to accept the spoils of Geoige III, with 
whom he was in the state of alliance rather than of war, were 
creditable to him. It was also evident that this acquisition 
could not be permanent^ unless sanctioned by England at 
the declaration of peace. Occupation is iht result of con- 
quest ; but the possession is made legitimate only by treaties 
or by long and undisputed occupation. The country wbidi 
Frederick William was to receive for his three provinces, was 
certainly the most valuable ; but then be might not be able 
to obtain an undisputed title, and might thus involve himself 
in permanent hostilities with England* 

Veg otiatlons of HMgwItc.— This disagreeable alternative 
i*esulted frïMn the fault of Haugwitz, who, blinded by the 
apparent advantages of his treaty, had not given sufficient 
care to drawing it up. He should have stipulated that if the 
cession of Hanover became a positive obstacle to the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and the welfare of Europe required 
its retrocession to England, an equivalent indemnity should 
be given to the king of Prussia. This clause having been 
neglected, the king might still have proposed it to me, and 
it is probable that I should have accepted it. If, on the 
contrary I had refused it, the king would have had the option 
between war with me and the uncertain chance of having it 
with the English. If he had adopted the first course, he 
ought instantly, but silently, to have sent a negotiator to 
St. Petersburg to recall the Bussians into Silesia, and to have 
treated with the Austrians ; if he adopted the second, he 
should have accepted the treaty as it was, observing, to me 
that if this determination brought on war between Prussia 
and England, the cabinet of Berlin, decided to run all chances 
with me, would conclude an alliance offensive and defensive, 
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which wonld^ secure to it a part of these chanfeesif they should 
be favorable. But it was unable to decide, and of all parts 
it chose the one most objectionable to me and least advanta-» 
geous to Prussia. 

By a caprice still more incomprehensible, at the Tcry 
moment when this cabinet was, by this conditional ratifica- 
tion, involving its position toward me, it entered Hanover 
with one part of its army, and reduced the remainder to the 
peace complement, thus disbanding half i ts forces. 1 1 thought 
to arrange every thing by sending Haugwitz to me at Paris, 
to plead a cause which could not be sustained dther in ap- 
pearance or in reality. If the refusal which he brought me 
htUl been accompanied by a" declaration of war, I should have 
understood it ; but to accept the odiimi of an invasion of 
Hanover, and, notwithstanding this, to put every thing in 
question with îne, was a proceeding which the most acute 
would find it difiScult to explain. This incident, taken in 
connection with the progress of the anti-French party at 
Berlin, and the credit enjoyed by Hardcnberg, a well-known 
partisan of England, whose subject he was (being a Hano- 
verian), and a thousand other circumstances, convinced me 
that, notwithstanding the noble character of Frederick 
William^ I ought hereafter to be on my guard with Prussia. 
Except the cabinet, every thing at Berlin took a hostile 
aspect ; the army, ashamed, it said, of the silly part it was 
made to play, ' demanded war at all hazards ; numerous 
groups of officers had insulted Olq hotel of the pacific minis- 
ter who had preferred the aggrandizement of his country to 
an untimely war ; lieutenants of hussars wished to decide 
upon the great interests of the state.^ 



* Ghristiao Heary Cfaarlea, Ck>aiit of Haugwitz, was bom in Silesia in 1*758. 
Hé oMij engaged in diplomatic afbire, and eacoeeded HerUberg as Kimister of 
J'ocaiga Ai&ire and Predident of tlie Proastan cabinet He was greatly dis- 
tinguished as a diploQiatist, but retired from public life after the battle of Jena, 
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A lew Treaty.— Far from allowing myself to be imposed 
on by this new event, I saw instantly the use I might make 
of it in my present position and that of Europe, to strike a 
master blow ; it was requisite that Prussia in fifteen days 
should enter into my system and under my direct influence, 
or fall before my attacks. It was evident that the treaty of 
Vienna, mutilated of ten lines which destroyed its character, 
was null and void ; I declared to Haugwitz that his cabinet 
had destroyed itself, and that matters must be submitted to 
a new negotiation. I required the instant surrender of the 
])rovinces which Prussia had given me in exchange, as I had 
already ceded Anspach ; I obliged her to renounce the cession 
of twenty thousand inhabitants which Bavaria was to make 
her ; finally, I forced the cabinet of Berlin to close its ports 
to the English. 

The same ministers, who had rejected the treaty of Haug- 
witz, negotiated between equal powers with reciprocal advan- 
tages, having no longer an army in hand, were too happy to 
treat even with these onerous conditions. I expected thb 
result, for I had seen at a glance the position, into which 
these weak counsellors had precipitated the king ; I, never- 
theless, was surprised at their eagerness to commit this new 
act of condescension : I had constantly found Frederick 

of which he was a witness. He died in 1828, after having been blind for some 
jean. 

Charles Augustus, Prince of Hardenberg, was, bom at Hanover, 1750. In 
It 7 8 he was made Privj Councillor, and 1790 Minister of State. In 1795i 
he signed the treaty between Prussia and the French Republic. From that 
period till Haugwitz retired from public life, these two statesmen were at the 
head of parties, the latter, of that which favored an alliance with France, and 
Hardenberg of that which opposed it. After the overthrow of Napoleon, he 
represented Prussia in the congress of Paris, and the congress of Vienna, in 
1814 and 1815. He was created a prince, and made President of the Council 
of State. He was present in 1818, at the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle ; in 
1819, at Carlsbad; in 1820, at Vienna, at Troppau and Verona. Although 
opposed to the liberal party in Prussia, and in his latter years, considered as 
" the active agent of the Holy Alliance," he nevertheless deserved much credit 
for the abolition of feudal privileges in Prussia. He died in 1822. 
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William pursuiug a course of wise policy, although the 
treaty of Potsdam had abruptly followed the hostile demon- 
Btrations of the Prussians on the Vistula, still there were 
sufficient motives for it in a violation of their territory, thus 
giving it the appearance of a well-marked policy ; H even 
denoted a decision of character strong enough to promise a 
rupture instead of a dénouement so favorable to my views ; 
this victory of the pen in the treaty of Vienna had surpassed 
all my hopes. I had taken Europe without its cuirass, and 
the question now was to profit by this circumstance ; an 
occasion soon presented itself. 

Cattaro aid Wortzboorg.— Hardly had the new treaty of 
February 15th been ratified at Berlin (eight days after), 
than new difficulties, resulting from two grave events, were 
likely to embroil me with Austria ; the cabinet of Vienna in 
ceding to me Venetian Dalmatia, had engaged to give me 
the important port of tho mouths of the Cattaro ; it had 
merely withdrawn its own garrison from this place, and tho 
Bussians of the fifteenth division, stationed in the Seven- 
Isles, having thrown in there a detachment reënforced by 
Monten^ins, so that we could get possession of it only by 
a resort to force. I demanded that Austria should put me 
in possession of this port ; and, as I could not go by land 
firom Venice to Dalmatia without passing by Trieste and 
Croatia, I claimed the right of passage which Austria had 
always given to the Venetians. An event of a different na- 
ture in Germany was near embroiling us ; the Austrians 
had sent their troops to take possession of Wurtzbourg which 
had been ceded to the grand duke of Tuscany, not to the 
cabinet of Vienna. This movement might have suited the 
ancient usages of the German Empire, but it did not at all 
agree with my projects on Germany. I ordered the march 
of the prisoners who were crossing Swabia to be suspended ; 
I incorporated in my army the battalions of depot which 
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formed the corpe of resenre of Lefebvre and Eellenuan^ 
which increased it above the coBiplqmeDt ; I directed the 
prince of Neufchatel (Berthier), whom I had left in Bavaria» 
not to turn over Braunau to the Austricui9y and to capture 
8uoh of their battalions as shoiuU dare to enter Wuttzbourg 
after receiving notification to retire, 

A Ffderattei 1» flaee of the Geraun Emfktwr-itj 
course was decided ; certain of the alUance of Frusta, I 
wished to throw myself at the head of two hundred and fifty 
thousand men on Austria, who was now without au army, 
or to profit by my attitude to force her to execute her trea* 
ties, and, at the same tin^, to renounce the Qerm^ Smpire.f 
The firmness of my attitiide and the completion of all the 
corps of my army imposed on her so much. the more as .hers 
was in the greatest disorder, and she had vainly waited for 
the arrival of the prisoners of Mack's army to effect its re- 
organization. The weak condition of this power, and the 
declaration of war by Prussia against the Englit^ rendering 
me master of Germany, I determined to profit by circum* 
stances which might never again occur so favorable, to secure 
my ascendency on the continent and to furnish me with:the 
means of triumph in my maritime quarrel. 

JKamdeoii erowis several Members af Us Famtlr*— I had 
already given the prelude of this system in placing my 
brothere on thrones which would at the same time increa^ 
the lustre of my family and place the neighboring states in 
a more direct dependency. The imperial throne was heredi- 
tary in my family ; it also commenced a new dynasty wliich 
time must consecrate as it had Intimated all the others ; 
for since the time of Charlemagne: no crowQ had ever been 

• The elder Keflerman, or duke of Vataiy. 

t Jomini says that Napoleon was perfectlj right in requiring Austria to 
execute her treaty in relation to the Cattaro, but that he carried matters unne- 
cessarily &r in demandiQg her reiumcialion of the Gerraan Empira 
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given with so much âolemùity.^ I had received it by the 
voiëe of the people and the sanction of the church. My 
family^ being called to reign, ought not to remain in the 
ranks of society ; this would have been a contradiction. We 
were rich in conquests, and it was necessary to connect these 
conquered states intimately to the * system of the empire^ 
in order to incline the continental balance on our side. It is 
paradoxical to pretend that people are bound by any other 
ties than those of common interest. History is filled with 
prooft against such opinions ; it abounds with examples of 
treaties made for the single^ interest of the governing families. 
This becomes a great misfortune where the general interests 
of the people are not those of their chiefs ; but this is no 
new thing ; how many princes and even republics have made 
treaties which were opposed to the general interest of the 
country ? Undoubtedly the freedom of the seas at which I 
aimed Was desired by all states, and more especially by those 
bordering on the seas ; but the sihaller states were unwilling 
to submit to be for a long period deprived of their commerce 
for the vague hope of obtaining this general maritime free- 
dom. Under this point of view their momentary interests, as 
well as that of their reigning dynasties, were opposed to us^ 
since we wcJuld not allow their connection with England. It 
was not in my power to change this situation of things, but 
I could da much by substituting^ for a hostile administration, 
a government interested in our success. This was the only 
means by which we could induce those people who were in- 
different, to battle for out cause ; this was the only way 
of making them endure, in spite of themselves, lt>ng sacri- 
fices whose fruits were beyond the reach of their short- 
sighted judgment. 

Jtsef h Ktlg 6f Naples.— I accomplished these objects by 
placing my family on the vacant thrones. The first which 
presented it«elf was that of Naples. This unhappy country 
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required a master to save it from anarchy and civil war : my 
brother Joseph ascended this throne which Massena had jost 
conquered. 

LooiS) King of H«llai4«— Holland had long since lost the 
energy necessary for a Republic ; she was no longer capable 
of i)laying such a part ; she had shown this at the time of 
the expedition of the duke of York. The grand-pensionary 
Schimmelpenninck, was expected to live but a short time ; 
and I could not leave to the caprices of an elective system 
the chances of an alliance with a people so necessary to my 
projects against England, I had reason to suspect that the 
nation might recall the House of Orange, after what had 
passed in 1787. Holland therefore seemed to require a sove- 
reign, and I gave to her my brother Louis. 

Ettgcne made Heir to the Throne of Lombardy.— The 
iron crown of the Lombard kings was already on my head ; 
it would have been imprudent to give it to another ; the 
example would have been dangerous. Austria, the power 
most interested in the fate of Italy, had recognized me as 
king ; but to calm her fears and the fears of the rest of Eu- 
rope, I appointed Eugene Beauharnois viceroy, securing to 
him at my death the heritage of this crown. 

Mttrat made Graid Dnke of Berg. — I gave to Murat the 
grand-duchy of Berg. My sister Pauline Borgheso had the 
Principality of Guastalla ; Eliza Biacciochi was proclaimed 
princess of Lucca, of Piombino and of Massacarara ; Berthier, 
as has already been mentioned, had the principality of Neuf- 
chatel, which had been ceded by Prussia. 

Military Operations in Naples.— Carried away by the 
course of my recital, I have disposed of the crown of Naples 
without saying any thing of the events which put it in my 
power. It will be remembered that after the peace of Près- 
bourg I had directed Massena to take revenge for the bad 
faith of this court in violating its treaties. This general 
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crossed the Garigliano on the eighth of Febmary, and 
marched in three columns on Gaeta, Capua and I try. The 
Neapolitan troops disappeared in every direction, without 
making the slightest resistance. The court fled to Sicily, 
terrified at .my proclamation of the twenty-seventh of De- 
cember. Joseph entered Naples on the fifteenth of Feb- 
ruary. The deputies of the regency had already surrendered 
Capua ; never was a conquest more easily made. It seemed 
as if sjme snare had been laid for us ; so slight was the 
resistance made to our taking possession. The prince of 
Sicily had collected in Calabria a nucleus of a Neapolitan 
army of about eighteen or twenty thousand men under the 
prince of Rosenheim and Count Damas, flattering himself 
that the Calabrians would rise en masse to second him, as 
they had done under Cardinal Buffo in 1799. General St. 
Cyr was charged with reducing Apulia and Abruzzo as far 
as Tarentum ; Reynier was directed to overrun Calabria ; 
Massena was employed in the defense of Naples and the 
si^ of Gaeta. Reynier having completely routed the divi- 
sion of Damas at Campo-Tenesa, while Duhesme pushed on 
by the Basilicata against the division of Rosenheim, the 
Neapolitan army dispersed ; the princes embarked at Reggio 
with only two thousand men. My brother received, while in 
Calabria, the decree giving him the crown of Naples. This 
news was received in the capital with every demonstration of 
joy ; there appeared to be no regret at the change ; they 
had become wearied with an odious administration; they 
hoped every thing from a better future. Nevertheless, the 
joy manifested by our partisans was troubled by the sudden 
appearance of Sidney Smith, who, having taken command of 
the English squadron, might possibly add a bombardment to 
the illuminations and public fêtes in celebration of this event 1 
But as litfle inclined to bum a palace, which would have 
been useless to his cause^ as he had been eager to burn our 
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arsenal at Taulon, this admiral was content to frighten the 
Neapolitans^ and then oarry by a coup de main the island of 
Capri, notwithstanding the heroic defense of a company 
which occupied it. 

Siege of Oaetat— But the position of Joseph at Naples 
was not yet without its 'difficulties. Gaeta still prolonged its 
defense. This place, situated on a rock, connected to the 
land only by a hill of four hundred toises perfectly fortified 
in amphitheatre, offered only a singld front of attack, and 
this was exceedingly difficult to be reduced. The prince of 
Hesse-Philips tadt, a Hessian officer, full of courage, and 
energy, was in command. The garrison, daily supplied by 
sea, was disposed to assist him. The siege was commenced 
near the end of May under the direction of Generals Cam* 
predon and Vallongue ; Dedon commanded the artillery. 

Difersioii in Calabria.— During the four months that Bey- 
nier had occupied Calabria, the court of Sicily had had time 
to foment an insurrection there. When everything was 
ready, and the English thought they could, with advantage, 
fall upon a weak and isolated corps. General Stuart made a 
descent at the head of nine thousand Anglo-Sicilians, in the 
Gulf of St. Euphemia. Reynier, having hastily collected a 
division of six thousand men, marched to meet the enemy 
and attacked him, the fourth of July, on the heights betweeii 
Maida and the sea ; but he was vigorously repulsed and 
forceâ to retreat on Crotona. This check became the signal 
for a general revolt. The Calabrians, assembled at the tocsin, 
fell on our isolated detachments; everywhere our soldiers 
were either murdered or forced to cut their way sword in 
hand. 

In the mean time Massena was pressing the siege of Gtieta. 
Vallongue, general of engineers, who had directed the pre* 
paratory works and established the grand breaching batterj-, 
viâff killed on the fourteenth of June by a musket-ball. The 
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works of attack had been pushed forward till the twenty- 
eighth with a rare constancy, for the place had for the past 
two months fired incessantly upon our troops, without their 
rettUTiing a single shot Finally, on that day (the twenty- 
eighth) the batteries which General Dedon had armed with 
fifty pieces of thirty-three pounders, and twenty-four mortars 
of the largest calibre, opened their fire, all at the same time, 
in presence of the king. The prince of Hesse returned it 
with great tenacity, but on the tenth day, he received a 
severe wound in the head which forced him to resign the 
command. A breach was opened near the citadel ; a second, 
still more difl5cult, was made in the three-tier bastion which 
commanded the front. Massena had formed two thousand 
five hundred grenadiers for an assault when the place capitu- 
lated. The garrison, seven thousand strong, were permitted 
to go to Sicily. The place had fired in three months one 
hundred and seventeen thousand shot, a;nd twenty thousand 
shells. 

As soon as Massena, by the reduction of this important 
place, had removed all fear of a hostile descent, he left Naples 
to join Reynier, and, at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
to reduce Calabria. After having completely beaten the in- 
surgents at Cocozza, he dispersed Without difficulty, but not 
without some fighting, this swarm of barbarians who had 
been incited by their priests: General Stuart, unwilling to 
expose the lii>nor of tho British flag by trusting too much to 
their assishmce or by advancing too far into the interior of 
the countr)', deemed it best not to risk a battle with superior 
forces, and reëmbarked for Messina on tiie fifth of September. 
The insurrection by a wise union of vigor, energy, and 
clemency, was gradually extinguished ; and, by his parental 
administration, Joseph might now consider himself firmly 
seated on the throne of Ferdinand IV. 

Confe^eratloii of the Rhtnet— It now only remained for 
VOL. n, — 12. 
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me to regulate the affaire of Germany, more important than 
all the other» for the execution of my grand federative pro- 
ject. The German Empire had received rude shocks by the 
Reformation, the thirty years' war, and the peace of West- 
phalia ; by the wars of Charles Theodore against Leopold, 
and of Frederick the Great against Maria Theresa ; and 
lastly by the campaign of 1799. If we add the scission in- 
troduced by the neutrality of the North, the manner in which 
Hanover had been treated by me, and Pomerania by her own 
sovereign, and lastly, the erection of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg into monarchies, it will be seen that this political 
mummy, completely mutilated, would necessary fall at the 
slightest breath ; it required but one more blow to finish its 
destruction. My army was still on the Danube ; Soult was 
still in possession of Braunau. ' I caused to be signed, on 
the twelfth of July, a treaty by which Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Hesse- Darmstadt, and Nassau renounced all connec- 
tion with the Eoman Empire, in order to form a confedera- 
tion of the Bhine, under the presidency of Baron D'Alberg, 
arch-chancellor, who took the title of Prince Primate; 
the statutes conferred on me the title of Protector, 

Apart from these last two clauses and all that might con- 
cern me personally in this important transaction, it accorded 
perfectly with the new situation of Europe, and with the 
special interest of Germany. To be convinced of this it is 
only necessary to look back on the part which this country 
has played in Europe for the last two centuries ; if the 
internal strength of Germany was nothing, her external 
influence was still less. Bandied about between the pre- 
eminence of Austria, the opposite influence of Prussia, the 
influence of France and Bussia, its relations with England 
formed through Hanover, and its connection with Sweden 
through Pomerania ; Germany, like Italy, had become a 
mere geographical figure to be learned by school-boys ; but 
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as for a separate power and a separate nation, they no longer 
existed : such is the inevitable fate of all federate and elec- 
tive states when surrounded by neighbors sufficiently strong 
and sufficiently adroit to control them. This state of things, 
which only required the application of the rule to divide and 
conquer, was well suited to the France of the eighteenth 
century, which was then weaker than Austria ; but since the 
partition of Poland, victorious France was interested in re- 
constituting Grermany, making it independent of Austria 
and Russia. To give a commun centre to sixteen millions 
of Germans was for our interest as well as theirs ; for being 
unable to maintain themselves without our assistance, their 
interests would for a long time be intimately connected with 
ours. On the other hand, they would constitute a separate 
nation having their own alliances and interests, independent 
of the house of Austria : in a word they would form a real 
Germany. The project was certainly excellent ; but there 
was an error in its execution. I ought to have given to this 
federation a German chief, selected from otie of the most 
powerful houses, and have satisfied myself with connecting 
it to France by treaties offensive and defensive, without as- 
suming a title which wounded the German pride and added 
nothing to my power. As it was, this confederation did not 
suit my empire ; I ought to have rendered it useful to 
France, to Germany, and to the rest of Europe. 

Francis aMieates the Crown of Germany and Is pro- 
claimed Emperor of Austria. — This treaty was sent to Vienna 
to receive the sanction of Austria. I also sent it to Berthier 
and to the minister Otto at Munich, in order that they might 
exchange its ratification, or, in case of the refusal of Austria, 
that my army might instantly take position on the Inn. The 
cabinet of Vienna having received it at the same time with 
the news of the treaty signed by D'Oubril, deemed it unwise 
to risk a war, without an army and without allies, in defense 
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of a title which had been utterly vain for the last century. 
It appeared preferable to abdicate a throne which had caused 
it more than one ruinous war without equivalent advantages ; 
to renounce a popipous but not hereditary title^ and to satisfy 
itself with that of hereditary emperor of Austria, Hungary, 
and Bohemia. Francis II. therefore abdicated, by his decla- 
ration of August 6th, the German crown which he had 
received in 1792, and commenced, under the name of Francis 
I., the series of emperors of Austria. This even surpiassed 
my hopes ; I almost expected to be obliged to seek this sanc- 
tion at the gates of Vienna ; undoubtedly the treaty signed 
by D'Oubril contributed very much to this result. 

Sensation at BerllBt — This event, announced at Berlin 
immediately after the nomination of my brother Louis to the 
throne of Holland, and of my brother-in-law Murat to the 
grand-duchy of Berg, threatened Prussia with new collisions 
which she had hoped to escape. The counsellors of Frederick 
William could sound the abyss half opened beneath their 
feet : they now regretted that they had not either adhered 
frankly to the first treaty of Haugwitz,.or to that of Potsdam 
with Bussia ; but the opportune moment being past, could 
they now fight alone ? Was it for their interest to do so ? 
There seems no doubt that the^ negative was the true answer 
to these questions. Prussia, it is true, played a second part 
in the German Confederation ; it was important to preserve 
this, in order to augnaent her federative system and cover 
herself with neutral provinces; but her religion prevented 
her from taking the first part in the Roman Empire, and she 
could easily console herself for its fall, if she should succeed 
in forming a counter-confederation at the north, by allying 
to herself Saxony, the elector of Hesse, Pomerania, the 
dukes of Mecklenbourg, and the dukes of Brunswick — coun- 
tries already subject to her influence, and which she might 
place still more directly under her protectorate. This would 
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increase her in proportion to my oggrandizementy and 'pre- 
serve the relative jjosition of the two provinces. Frederick 
William chose this course in preference to war ; he negotiated 
this confed^atton, treating with it^ members ^rather as equals 
than as dependents, whereas I had vassals rather than allies, 
and acted by decrees rather than treaties. 

PresMmcj i»r the C«Bfe4«patlM of the ttliliie.— It would 
perhaps havo given my work a more solid basis if I had given 
the pisesidency of the Confederation of the Rhine to Pruma 
instead of a feeble prince whose heir, loaded with my fitvors, 
80 iU recompensed me for them. * The nation and court of 
Prussia, gained over by such a favor, would probably have 
become fi-ankly attached to my destinies. I should then have 
had faithful allies from the Bfaine to the Niémen ; rtnd, sup- 
ported on such a base, I might have undertaken any thing. 
It may be said that this was uselessly destroying the power 
of Austria to erect another in its place equally formidable. 
Nothing is less true. Austria alone had twenty-four millions 
of subjects exclusive of the German empire ; Prussia on the 
contrary had only ten millions, Hanover included ; but the 
premdenc^ of a federation of kings of hardly ten millions of 
subjects, would not have added to the strength of Prussia in 
the proportion of its own positive power. Moreover, Prussia 
would have been indebted for this grandeur to me, whereas 
Austria was indebted to me only for having opposed her ; 
this would have made a great difference in the sentiments of 
the two powers. Prussia, raised to an empire at the expense 
.of Austrian influence would have been an eternal rival to 
the court of Vienna : she would have been undet Our in- 
floeBce for Ae next century. If ever toy policy had been 
interested in doing so, a word from me would »t any time 
have been sufficient to make these provinces of the confeder- 
ation the adversaries of their president. 

iBtenud Mate tf tke Frenefc Eafire*— But external policy 
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did not occupy all my thoughts ; ît was necessary to consoli- 
date my work by giving to France institutions suited to the 
new social order which she had adopted ; as has been said 
by one well qualified to judge ; " It was necessary to create 
my age for me, as I had been created for it. It was neces- 
sary to be a legislator, after having been a warrior. It was not 
possible to carry back the Revolution, for that would have been 
to again subject the strong to the weak, which was contrary 
to nature. It was necessary to accommodate to it an analo- 
gous system of legislation. This system will survive me, 
and I have left to Europe a heritage which it can not reject 
without falling into barbarism or anarchy. 

" There was really in the state only a vast democracy, led 
by a dictatorship. This kind of government is well-suited 
for execution ; but it is of a temporary nature, inasmuch 
as it could only last during the lifetime of the dictator. I 
was to render it perpetual by creating durable institutions 
and corporations and by placing them between the throne 
and the democracy. It was useless to attempt any thing with 
the old lever of habitudes and illusions ; I was obliged to 
make every thing a reality. It was therefore necessary to 
found my legislation on the immediate interests of the 
majority, and to create my corporations with these interests, 
because interests are certainly the most real and tangible 
things in this world. 

'^ I made laws whose effect was immense, but uniform. 
They had for their principle the maintenance of equality. 
This is so strongly stamped on these codes that they alone 
will be sufficient to preserve it." 

I resolved at this epoch to establish an intermediate class. 
It was to be democratic, inasmuch as any one could enter it, 
and at any time ; it was to be monarchical, inasmuch as it 
could not die, and would serve as a barrier against this same 
democracy ; it was to be strictly national, inasmuch as it 
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would include all who had rendered eminent services to the 
state. But public opinion was not yet prepared for the exe- 
cution of this project, and I was obliged to defer it till a more 
suitable opportunity. In the mean time, the same message 
of March 30th, to the senate, announcing the distribution 
of states to my family, and of the interior régime imposed 
on France, also announced the establishment of twenty- 
one grand fiefs of the empire in Italy. Bemadotte was in- 
debted to his relationshij) to my brother Joseph for the prin- 
cipality of Ponte-Corvo ; Talleyrand had the duchy of 
Benevento. These titles, followed shortly after by those 
given to my generals and grand functionaries, by the several 
classes of the Legion of Honor, and the senatorship, gradu- 
ally destroyed the ideas of equality and the leveling of 
ranks ; but the equality of rights, which is the only reason- 
able one, was preserved. 

Meehanism of Napoleon's GoTenineBtt— After the dis- 
orders of the Eevolution it was important to reestablish 
order, for this is the test of its strength and durability. 
Administrators and judges are essential to a state, for ou 
them alone depends the public order, that is, the execution 
of the laws. I associated them to the movement which ani- 
mated the people and the army, and even to their own rec- 
ompenses : I had instituted an order which would honor 
the administrators, for it had already received its character 
from the soldiers who had entered it ; I made it common to 
all who should serve the state, because the first of virtues is 
devotion to country. Those who did not understand my 
motives have reproached me for this. They said that illus- 
trious warriors, conquerors in a hundred battles, should not 
be decorated with the same cordon as an administrator who, 
at ease, in the bosom of repose, makes his fortune, even 
though he has managed the public finances with perfect pro- 
bity. Far from disputing the necessity of having an order 
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purely military, I afterward wished to reëstabHsh one, by 
instituting the Trois-Toiaona. > But the Legion of Honor 
had a double object, which I should not have accomplished 
if I had confined it to the militar}\ It served to unite all 
classés of the nation, for in it none were subordinate or ex- 
cluded. It funned around me an intermediate corps, a kind 
of notability composed of the élite of the nation, which 
would be attached to the imperial system by its vocation, its 
interests, and its opinions ; in a word the cross of the Legion 
of Honor was to France what the Bing of the Knight was 
at Bome. This numerous body, although clothed with civil 
and military power, was popular with the people, inasmuch 
as it was drawn from their ranks. They had confidence in 
it, for its interests were connected with their own. 

Tho empire was based on a stroi^ organization. The 
aimy was formed in the school of war ; it had learned to 
fight and to sufier. The civil functionaries ware accustomed 
to strictly execute the laws, for I allowed nothing arbitrary 
or latitudinarian in their interpretations. They were formed 
with promptness and exactitude. I had given everywhere a 
uniform impression, for throughout the whole empire there 
was but a single command. Thus moved this great govern- 
mental machine within the limits which I had formed for it. 
I had at one time the grand idea of rendering all public 
employments irremovable, except for ofienses tried before a 
tribunal and with a formal judgment. I saw in this a great 
moral advantage and a pledge of stability. A man who 
holds a public employment for life, thinks twice before he 
risks its loss. The state in this way secures more faithful 
men for its servants, and the public employés are no longer 
exposed to arbitrary dismissals ; there is much less chance 
for intrigue and favoritism. % 

I put a stop to defalcations by centralizing, on a single 
point, the entire fiscal machine. Nothing in this department 
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was left vague and undefined ; all half responsibilities of the 
provinces were sup^^seded, for experience had proved that 
talis system only tended to enrich petty speculators at the 
expense of the treasury, the people, and the public welfare. 

Tie Pablic Credit resltirei.— I had restored the public 
credit, by not using, and by establishing, certain sinking funds. 
To the abuse of loans which paralyzed France, there had 
succeeded a system of iinposts which relieved her finances. 
Nevertheless it was possible for me to give > a wider base to 
our credit de bourse. The fear of almse had prevented me 
from making any farther use of loans, a valuable resource 
which should always be managed with great care. I pro- 
scribed stock-jobbing, by forbidding all action of the treasury 
on the public funds. We frequently had much more specie 
in deposit than was requisite to raise the value of these funds 
above par. But I always opposed any resort to such meas- 
ures, and by these scruples deprived myself of great re- 
sources. 

The Conscription ngnlateit— I perfected the system of 
conscription by a law rigorous, but grand, and the only one 
worthy of a people who cherish glory and liberty ; for such 
a people should trust its defense to no one but itself. So 
true is this, that nothing else can be substituted for it, and 
it is still preserved by those who sought to render it odious. 

PaUlc HoBaMeBts* — I added several great monuments to 
those which France already possessed. The four most im- 
portant are not yet completed, viz. : that of Mont-Cénis, the 
Triumphal Arch of the Simplon, at Milan, the Arc de l'Etoile, 
and the Temple of Madeline at Paris. They will serve as 
witnesses of my glory, and will tend to elevate the souls of 
our descendants ; the people value these noble images of 
their history. The column of the Place Vendôme will live 
as long as that of Trajan. My throne was brilliant not 
merely by the glory of arms. The French love grandeur^ 
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even ÎD appearance. I decorated the palaces ; I collected 
there a numerous court ; I gave to it an austere character ; 
no other would have been suitable. It has been said by 
some that my court was neither amusing nor amiable, and 
that the ladies detested me. It is true that they played but 
a pitiful part in comparison with that under Madame Dubarry, 
and that they were made subordinate to the grandeur of the 
st«%te. Louis XV. would, perhaps, have suited them better, 
but with the exception of the dowagers of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, and those women who renounced all the 
duties of their sex to make themselves celebrated at any 
price,** I believe that the French ladies rendered me justice, 
at least prior to 1813. They amused themselves at my 
court in a manner more serious than at the Parc-au-Cerf and 
in the orgies of the Regency ; nevertheless, they did amuse 
themselves. 

lAtemal iMprovenrats.— I did not limit all my cares to 
these monuments, symbols of power and glory ; I directed 
equal attention to all commercial and industrial establish- 

* This seems intended for Madame de Staêl^ and women of her character. 
Madame de Staël was the daughter of Necker, the Minister of Finance under 
Louis XYI. She was bom in 1766, and married the Baron de Staël- Uolstein 
in 1786. She afterward separated from her husband and lived with a joung 
French oflQcer named Roccé. Her marriage to this officer was not known tiU 
after her death. She at first manifested a great admiration for Napoleon and 
sought to gain him over to her views in regard to the independence of Switzer- 
land, but failing in this, and other political projects, she formed for him a strong 
aversion. Napoleon disliked female politicians, and while he showed much 
attention to Necker, he avoided the society of his daughter. She did not &il 
to resent this hy sarcastic remarks upon the emperor, which were repeated 
even in the salons of Paris. She died in 1817. 

Her mind was of a masculine character, which was exhibited in all her writings 
Although her style is irregular and has too much pretension, we find in all her 
works oritrfnal and profound thought. She had a lively imagination which 
naturally led her to exaggeration, and oflen caused her to give a false coloring 
to facts. While her writings are valuable and interesting, her statements are 
not always reliable. Although she wrote much upon literary subjects, her 
taste evidently ran to politics, in which she was less fiUOceesfuL Corinne is 
the most brilliant and popular of all her works. 
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ments. Of course I did not forget those of a military charac- 
ter. Many new communications were opened to commerce ; 
I connected Italy with France by four magnificent roads 
through the Alps. I here undertook works whose execution 
had before seemed impossible. The roads of the Simplon and 
Mont Cenis, and that of the Corniche, which runs from Nice 
by Genoa to Florence, are lasting monuments of my genius. 
I afterward learned in my exile that Austria and Sardinia 
have followed with giant steps the career which I opened to 
them ; imitation is not difficult when wo have living models 
before our eyes. We must nevertheless render justice to 
governments which can learn something ; there are so many 
which never learn any thing 1 

I encouraged the progress of agriculture by promulgating 
laws for the protection of property, and by distributing 
equally the public burdens. The canals of St. Quentin, Bur- ^ 
gundy, and of Alsace, have united the Seine and the Saône 
to the Rhine, and to the North Sea ; the latter secured to us 
outlets for our agricultural produce into Holland and to the 
Weser, especially when the coast trade was interrupted ; the 
former secured to us a communication with Belgium. All 
kinds of manufactures were encouraged both by premiums 
and by laws protecting them from foreign competition. 

Military and Harltlne Works.— My activity redoubled 
with my solicitude for whatever concerned our system of 
fortifications. The works ordered at Alexandria were calcu- 
lated to secure us a permanent establishment beyond the 
Alps ; some thought that it would have been better to have 
established a good fortified place at Pavia or Cremona ; the 
question is too long to be discussed here. With the same 
hand that projected the works of Buderich to secure the 
Weser by both banks of the Rhine, and to complete the 
general system of defense of this superb barrier, I traced the 
plans for fortifying Cassel and Kehl, which had just been 
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ceded to us by the grand dukes of Baden and Darmstadt. 
I employed a portion of the contributions of Austria to 
establish a tête-de^pont on the Lech ; I at the same time 
constructed good temporary fortifications for the security of 
Dalmatia. 

Antwerp, and Venice especially, were not forgotten. The 
description of the immense works ordered for these two forts 
would itself fill a volume. The country of the Morosini,the 
Alviani, and of the Dandolos, might, under my care, one 
day arise from its ruins, if not as the capitol, at least as the 
gresLiptace-d' armes and entrepot of the Levant. The superb 
arsenal, the only heritage which Venice had preserved of her 
empire of the seas, was banning to resume all its wonted 
activity ; the vast forest of lUyria and of Macedonia would 
supply us with timber ; Hungary with copper ; commerce 
could procure us canvas and cordage ; Dalmatia and 
Albania would supply us with good sailors. Who could say 
that Greece with her fifty isles would not one day furnish 
us a nursery of intrepid sailors ? 

At the same time that I rebuilt these great ports, I ordered 
the defenses of Brest, Cherbourg and Rochefort to be aug- 
mented. I was at the same moment carrying on the most 
important n^otiations ; the great works of engineering, of 
civil architecture, of arsenals, of canals ; the internal ad- 
ministration and legislation of France. Not of France 
alone ; all Europe seemed too small for tny ardent imagi- 
nation, and for my love of toil, which seemed to increase in 
proportion as difficulties multiplied. I ask no other pan^yric 
on my reign than tbe publication of my correspondence with 
the chiefs of the army and of the several ministries, and of 
the projects submitted to my council.* 

* The foUowing extract fVom Alison, gives a more complete aocount of the 
interior condition of France about this time : 

" Though oompletelj despotic, the imperial government had one inoaloulablo 
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But we will now turn our attention from my labors to 
elevate France as high as it was possible without a commer- 
cial inarine, to the affidrs of Germany, where the Confedera- 

advantagd: it was Yegiilâr, oonMrvatite, and tystematio. The taxes wtfe 
lie&Tj, but the goyerament expenditure was immense^ and enabled the people 
to pay them with facility ; no forced loans or arbitrary confiscations swept off, 
as in the time of the repnblic, the accumnlations of yens by one fell ezaotioD ; 
no oneertainty as to enjoying the fruits of industry paraljrzed in any branch of 
employment the hand of the laborer. Eyery* thing was orderly and tranquil 
under the imperial sway ; the emperer demanded indeed more than half th^ 
sons from his subjects of eyery degree, but a boundless career was opened to 
the oonscripta ; and visions of a marslial's baton or a general's staff danced 
before the eyes of many a youthftil aspnimt) who was destined to an early and 
unheeded graye in the field of battle^ or amidst the horrors of the hospital. The 
stoppage of all external commerce, combined with the yast and constantly m- 
creasing expenditure of government, produced an extnuN^Unaiy degree of vigor 
in domes^ industry and internal communication ; the roads, the canals which 
connected the provinces with each other, wese covered with wagons or boats 
laden with the richest merchandise ; the cultivators everywhere found an ample 
market for their produce, in the vast consumption of the armies ; the manufiuy 
turing cities vied with each other inactivity and enterprise ; and even commer^ 
cial wealth, reviving fix>m its mhes under the firm rule of the emperor, ex^ tad 
its energies on internal traffic, and turning inward, promoted internal circula- 
tion through the great arteries of the empire. Beet-root was lai^ly cultivated 
as a substitute fur the sugur-canc, and though the saccharine matter obtained 
from that useful vegetable was iuferior in sweetness and richness to that which 
the West India islands yielded, yet it was superior in deamess and delicacy, 
and, as a native production, was jusUy admired. Lyons, Rouen, and the 
Flemish cities again resounded with the activity of the artisan -, tbeir ruined 
fabrics were restored, the empty warehouses replenished ; and the vast mter- 
nal consumption of the empire, deprived of aU foreign - ccnnpetition, rapidly 
raised from the dust the prosperous manuÊtctures of the monarchy, which the 
confiscation of the Revolution had to all appearance irrevocably destroyed. 

** Mneh as this extraordinary flood of internal prosperity was owing to the 
rapid circulation of wealth, occasioned by the great expenditure, exceeding 
thirty millions sterling, which was drawn fit>m the ordinary revenue of the 
empire, more still was to be ascribed to the enormous sums whidi were ex- 
traëted from one half of Europe in the shape of subsidies, contributions, or the 
maintenance of tlio imperial armies, whidi were aU expended, directly or indi« 
rectly. fbr the benefit of the French people. The immense sums, amounting to 
about twenty<ibur millions sterling, have been already mentioned, which were 
extracted from Prussia, and the countries between the Elbe and the Vistula» in 
two years subsequent to the irruption of the ïVench armies into their terri- 
tories in October, 1806. But exorbitant as this was, it constituted but, a part 
of the great system of foreign plunder which formed so important an element 
in the general system of the imperial government. We have the authority of 
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tion of the Rhine seemed likely to again endanger the peace 
of Europe. 
Affairs of Prussia»— Frederick William received with grief 

the able and impartial biographer of Napoleon for the aasertioD, *' that since 
their departure firom the heights of Boulogne two hundred thousand French 
soldiers had been constantly fed, clothed, paid, and lodged, at the expense of ^ 
foreign states; above four hundred millions of contributions (£16,000,000) had, 
in addition, been levied in money or goods, from the countries occupied by the 
imperial troops ; the treasury had received part of this sum, and the remainder, 
expended on the services of the army, had reduced by one half the amount re- 
quired from the French exchequer for its support A few years before, Loui- 
siana had be:^n sold by the First Consul to America, to obtain a supply for the 
pressing wants of the treasury ; on his return from the campaign of Austerlitz, 
the emperor found the treasury exhausted, and the bank on the eve of insol- 
vency ; but the campaign of the next two years gave him a year's revenue in 
advance in the coffers of the state, besides a laige reserved treasure in the 
vaults of the TuUeries. When such- extraordinary supplies were obtained by 
foreign plunder for the French treasury, it is not surprising that a very great 
degree of prosperity should Lave pervaded all the departments, and in an espe- 
cial manner made itself felt at the metropolis ; and, in truth, all the great and 
splendid works thenceforward undertaken by the emperor, and which have shed 
such an imperishable lustre round his name, were carried on by funds wrung, 
directly or indirectly, from the suffering inhabitants of his subject territories. 

** And these works, undertaken under the imperial government, were really 
such as to justify the enthusiastic admiration of a people even less passionately 
devoted than the French to public splendor. They were thus noticed in the 
report of the Minister of the Interior, in August, 1807, when Napoleon met the 
chambers after his return fit)m Tilsit ; and after making every allowance for the 
exaggerated style of such state papers, much remains to attract the admiration 
of succeeding ages, and demonstrate the great objects to which, in domestic 
administration, the ambition of the emperor was directed. ^Thirteen thou- 
sand leagues of public roads have been kept in order or repaired ; the two 
gfreatest works undertaken for centuries, the roads of Mont Cenis and of the 
Simplon, have, after six years of labor, been completed. The road from Spain 
to Italy is in progress; the Apennines are the theatre of a series of works 
which will unite Piedmont to the shores of the Mediterranean, and complete the 
union of Liguria to France; eighteen rivers have s:en their navigation im- 
proved or prolonged beyond hitherto impassable barriers by means of locks, 
dykeS) or towing-paths ; four bridges have been erected during the last cam- 
paign ; ten others are in ibll progress ; ten canals, almost all commenced during 
the present reign, are in full activity. Nor do the maritime harbors offer fewer 
prodigies. Antwerp, so recently insignificant, has become the centre of our 
great maritime preparations; for the first time that part of the Scheldt sees 
vessels of seventy-four and eighty guns floating on its bosom ; fourteen ships 
of the line are on the stocks within its walls ; many are finished, and have 
desceoded to Flushing; that harbor has seen its docks deepened, its entrance 
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the news of the overthrow of the German Empire, upon which 
I had not consulted him. Even those of his counsellors who 
had pardoned Haugwitz for the acquisition of Hanover, could 
see in this new movement only a manifest attempt on the 
interests of Prussia. They contended that as it was my 
interest to extend my influence in Germany, so was it the 
interest of Prussia that Germany should remain an independ- 

improved, and it is already capable of containing a squadron ; at Dunkirk and 
Calais, piers have been constructed; at Cherbourg two vast breakwaters 
erected ; at Rochefort and juarseilles equalij important maritime improvements 
are in progress. 

*^ * The existence of our cotton manufactures being secnred^ investigations are in 
progress for the discovery of places suited to the culture of that important arti- 
cle ; the improvement of the linen fabrics has been the object of constant solici- 
tude; veterinary schools have been established, and already fill the army and 
the fields with skilled practitioners ; a code is preparing for the regulation of 
commerce ; the school of arts and mechanics at Gompiegne flourishes, and has been 
transferred to Chalons ; others on a similar plaâ are in the course of formation; 
Italy opens an extensive mart for our industry ; the war, changed into a con- 
test for commercial independence, has become the g^reatest stimulant to French 
industry ; every one of our conquests, while it is a market closed to England^ 
is a new encouragement afforded to French enterprise. Nor has the capital of 
this great empire been neglected ; it is the emperor's wish that that illustrious 
city, become the first in the universe, should befit by its splendor so glorious'a 
destiny. At one extremity of Paris a bridge has been completed, to which vic- 
tory has given the name of Austerlitz ; at another, a second is commencing, to 
which Jena will afford a still more glorious appelli^ion ; the Louvre advances 
to its completion, marking, in cits matured progress through centuries, the suc- 
cessive ages of Francis L, of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., restored to life by the 
Tok» of Napoleon ; fountains without number fiow night and day in all parts 
of the city, testifying, even to the humblest daeses, the care which the em- 
peror bestows on their most trifling accommodationa Two triumphal arches 
are already erected, or founded, one in the centre of the palace inhabited by the 
Genius of Victory ; the other at the extremity of the most beautlAil avenue of 
the finest city in the world. The tomb of Dessaix has been erected on the 
summit of the Alps, whose rugged precipices are not less startled at the monu- 
ment of our perfection in the arts, than they were at the passage of the artil- 
lery drawn by the arms of valor. The fine arts in France are occupied «Imost 
entirely in tracing on marble or canvas the glorious exploits of our armies, 
while the mind of the emperor, ever meditating fresh triumphs, has selected 
for his antagonist the Demon of Ignorance ; and, by the establishment of twelve 
colleges for the study of law, and gratuitous schools for the teaching of medi- 
cine in all the principal cities of the empire, has laid the foundation of the 
extension of general knowledge in the most essential subjects of public 
instruction.* " 
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eut power between her and my great empire. Nevertheless, 
the peace party once more carried the day ; FuBderick recog- 
nized the league of the Bhine^ and endeavored to establish 
that of the North. He did not succeed in this as easily as 
he anticipated ; England and Russia opposed it, beeause it 
included Hamburg and the Hanseatic towns, and I, 
because it included Saxony, for I had intended this country 
for the Confederation of the Bhine : its geographical 
position made it the key of the Elbe ; it would be an ally 
equally precious against Prussia or against Austria ; more^ 
over, the House of Saxony had been from time immemorial 
the friend of France, and its alliance with the Prussians since 
1792, had not yet effaced the enmity that had sprung from 
the seven years' war. It served my purpose to insinuate to 
Saxony that she ought to remain firm, and to Prussia that 
she must not employ threats or force, if her alliance should 
meet with opposition. In addition to the dissatisfaction 
which these obstacles gave to Prussia, the English, on the clo- 
sing of the ports, had captured three hundred Prussian vessels ; 
the ports were blockaded by Anglo-Swedish squadrons ; the 
commercial class was in consternation, the military vociferated 
more and more ; statesmen deplored the loss of Germany. 
If the government had attempted to stifle all the germs of dis- 
content, it would have needed the revolutionary tribunal of 
Fauquier Tinville. Frederick William opposed to this torrent 
a firm and unshaken will ; he could do notching more. A 
single spark in this mine was sufficient to cause its explosion : 
this spark was soon furnished by my negotiation with Eng- 
land. 

NegotiatioBS witfc Enf land.— While laboring to enlarge 
the basis of my power, I did not lose the hope of consolidat- 
ing so many glorious works by a maritime peace, without 
which my edifice could have no durable basis. The first 
overtures were the result of a fortuitous event^ which wa \ a 
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good anguiy. One of those raonsters who spring from civil 
war» ; one of those wretcshes *who think that the spirit of 
party or of sect justifies any crime; in a word, a French 
fiivoiite, ventured to propose to Fox to assassinate me, and 
for this purpose to purchase a house on the avenue of St. 
Cloud where I passed daily in a carriage. Fox, more gen- 
erous than the instigators of Georges Cadoudal, expelled this 
man from the kingdom, and notified me of his infamous 
proposition. The resulting correspondence led to reciprocal 
explanations. There was much difficulty at first respecting 
the fttrm of negotiating, England wishing to treat in concert 
wîih Russia ; but it seemed to me improper to introduce a 
thiid power with whom I had no particular difficulties to 
eottle, especially as that power might throw its whole weight 
in the negotiation against me ; I tlierefore declined the propo- 
sition ; an intermediate course was agreed upon, by the 
Emperor Alexander's consenting to send, (»n his part, a nego- 
tiator to Paris. He sent me D'Oubril under pretext of an 
exchange of prisoners. 

In the mean time, Fox had demanded the release of Lord 
Yarmouth, who had been detained at Verdun in consequence 
of reprisals for Fivnch vessrls seized before the war, and whose 
cargoes (not military) had been detained. In passing through 
Paris on bin return to London, TallejTand manifested to him 
the desire which we all had for peace ; he told him among 
other things that we demanded nothing of the English, and 
that they could hope nothing of real interest from a war. 
Lord Yannouth returned with instructions, and conferences 
were opened. It seemed that an arrangement would be 
made ; the English themselves proposed the state of uti- 
possidetis f and appeared satisfied with keeping Malta and 
the Oape of (îood-Hope ;* they exhibited a disposition to 

* This place was taken from the Dutch by / doiiral Popbam and General 
Baird, on tho 8th of January. 
VOL. II. — 13. 
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give up the rest of the captured colonies. Unfortunately, 
Fox was taken sick ; Lord Spencer took the portfolio, and 
under pretext that Yarmouth had indiscreetly divulged the 
contents of his instmctions, they added Count Lauderdale 
to the legation. The negotiation immediately began to 
retrograde. It was pretended by the English that in the 
first conferences the state of respective possession had been 
admitted, with the exception of Hanover, which was to be 
restored to England. If the question had been settled in 
this way I should have left every thing to the English ; Malta, 
the Cape, Surinam, Demarara, Berbice, Tobago, and more- 
over, have restored Hanover, without obtaining any thing in 
return ! I declared these conditions incompatible with my 
honor ; and as I had just placed my brother on the throne 
of Holland, I could not begin his reign by stripping the 
Dutch of all their colonies. The case of Joseph was similar ; 
I might as well recall him from the throne of Naples, as to 
deprive him of Sicily, the gem and the granary of that king- 
dom. 

I confess that I did not sufficiently appreciate what Eng- 
land would have to sacrifice in recognizing the basis of tUi- 
possidetis of both France and her allies. I at length yielded 
llio question of the colonies and of Hanover ; but in ex- 
change I insisted on Sicily. Perhaps I committed a grave 
error. I might have taken the English at their word of uti- 
possidetis except Hanover ; and have immediately sent a 
skillful negotiator to Berlin to propose to the king to second 
me in the desirable work of peace, by accepting a compensa- 
tion. It would have been sufficient that England promised not 
to interfere in the arrangement of this continental afiair, pro- 
vided her electorate were restored. But Lord Lauderdale 
would certainly have found some pretext for withdrawing 
the proposition when he found it accepted with so much 
haste on my part ; indeed, he found sufficient excuse for 
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contestations in the interpretation to be given to the basis of 
uti-posaidetis. There was reason to believe that an attempt 
might be made to confine it to the French empire, properly 
BO called, excluding all the states dependent on France. In 
fact, the English negotiator, in a moment of indiscretion, 
when discussing the aifair of Sicily, said that so far from 
yielding this country, he had orders to demand the restora- 
tion of Naples to Ferdinand IV.^ 

Treaty wltfc Russia.— In the mean time M. D'Oubril had 
arrived at Paris to treat in the name of Russia ; as we had 
no colonies for mutual cession, it was not difficult for ns to 
agree ; I demanded the restitution of Cattaro, which belonged 
to me, the integrity of tbo Ottoman Empire, and the inde- 
pendence of the Seven-Isles ; I promised the evacuation of 
Germany. A secret article authorized the exchange of Sicily 
for the Balearic Isles. The treaty was signed July 20 tb. 

The Emperor Alexander strongly reproved the conduct 
of his negotiator ; D'Oubril was disgraced ; the council of 
the empire declared that he had exceeded his powers, and 
the emperor refused his ratification, witliout alleging any 
other motives. This refusal wounded me, for it disappointed 
my hopes. My journals made loud complaints. These are 
instruments used for producing momentary effects. It would 
be absurd to judge of my sentiments from the paragraphs of 
the gazettes ; it is not in newspapers that history is written. 

If I had formed vast projects for the grandeur of France 
and of my empire, I was not so simple as to expect that 
these projects could be executed without exciting the enmity 
of my neighbors, who were interested in opposing the part 
which I wished to play. We have accused each other of 

♦ Mr. AUmh attempts to giro to these negotiations a character and coloring 
essentially false. The published correspondence is yerj far from supporting his 
assertions, which seem to spring from his own prejudice, rather than a just 
appreciation of the facts of history. 
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ambition and exaggerated pretensions : this was a matter of 
course ; but now, as the interest of the moment is past, it is 
well to render unto C»sar the things that are Caesar's. I 
doubt not, the emperor of Russia in m jr position would have 
acted as 1 did ; had I been in his place I should unhesita- 
tingly have opposed the projects of the French empire on 
Germany. It was, perhaps, the establishment of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine that caused the cabinet of St- Peters- 
burg to refuse its sanction on the twenty-fourth of August 
5*his pact had been formed on the twelfth of July ; but it 
had not been published when D'Oubril signed his treaty on 
the twentieth. It was not till the first of August that a 
notification of it was given at Ratisbon. 

The emperor Alexander judged correctly that, although 
we had no provinces for retrocession, he nevertheless could 
not remain indiffèrent to the fate of states with which he was 
intimately connected. If the first duty of a state is its own 
security^ the second is the security of neighboring powers 
whose existence is necessary for its oum preservation. This 
rule is true, whatever may be the opinion of old writers on 
international law. The emi)OTor of Russia had, like me, 
guaranteed the acts of the deputation of the empire in 1803 ; 
he had been the guaranteeing power for the integrity of this 
empire since the treaty of Teschen in 1779 ; it could there* 
fore hardly be expected that ho would ratify a treaty con- 
cluded after the destruction of this empire, and therefore 
giving to that act his implied sanction. Moreover, on the 
twentieth of June, I had placed my brother Louis on the 
throne of Holland, and the Russian policy might see in this 
something opposed to its future interests. It would be 
impossible to deny that the cabinet of St. Petersburg was 
interested in the independence of these northern traders who 
had so many relations with its i)orts, especially if the com- 
merce of neutrals should ever again be respected. Besides, 
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Rnssift bad no particular interest in making peace, as war 
conld aot reach her. 

It has been said that D'Qubril declared that he signed the 
treaty of peace to save Austria who was threatened with 
danger. I had ordered Berthier on the sixteenth. of July, to 
march my army on the Inn, if Austria should refuse to ratify 
the Confédération of the Ekine. It appears that this order, 
secret as it was, came to the knowledge of the Bussian nego* 
tiator ; but what is not less remarkable, the treaty which he 
signed, reaidiing Vienna ^t the. same time as the act of con- 
federation, contributed not a little to produce the abdication 
of the eidperor of Germany ; it therefore had for me all the 
advantages of a real peaco— an effect directly the opposite, 
undoubtedly, to what was anticipated. The motive of 
D'Oilbril, as has been alleged in his justification, was wholly 
new ; it certainly was a singular method of delivering Aus- 
tria, iVom immediate danger, by binding the Bussians for a 
certain time so as to prevent them from marching to her 
assistance; There is a mystery connected with this which 
time alone can clear up. 

Mlsstoii of SebastlaBl to C#]istaBtiMple»^Beforethe con- 
clusion of this treaty and before knowing what decision 
might be taken at Vienna and at St. Petersburg relative to 
the Confederation of the Bhine ; and under the apprehension 
of a new general conflagration on the continent, I • had seen 
the advantage of opposing to Bussia a powerful diversion on 
the Dniester. The thing did not seem easy ; for it will be 
remembered that our relations with the Porte were near being 
compromised at the event of my coronation, and that Mar- 
shal Brune had returned from Constantinople without being 
able to obtain an open recognition of me as emperor. The 
corruptiim of the Divan, the recollection of our expedition 
into Egypt, and English influence, had raised up obstacles 
which time alone could remove^ Nevertheless, the campaign 
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of Austerlitz had very much increased our credit with the 
Porte, and given a high idea of what they might undertake 
with our support. Selim III. loved France ; he was more 
enchanted with our success, if possible, than the French 
themselves, and resolved to send me an ambassador to con- 
gratulate me on my ascension to the throne. 

Anxious to learn what advantage could be drawn from this 
disposition, I sent as envoy to Constantinople General Sebas- 
tiani, an adroit, skillful, enterprising man, whose agreeable 
manners perfectly fitted him for a nt^otiator, and who, in 
the quality of a military officer, might be doubly useful in 
this mission, if Turkey should eventually be drawn into the 
war. I nevertheless, recommended to him great prudence, 
and gave him instructions respecting his negotiation. These 
instructions wholly pacific, directed him, however, to use his 
address to obtain the dismissal of the hospodars of Wallachia 
and Molda\âa, who were mere agents of Russia. I consid- 
ered this not only the first step toward the restoration of our 
influence at Constantinople, but one well calculated to lead 
to war. I had no reason to repent it, for Sebastiani perfectly 
accomplished this part of his mission, and the treaty of 
D'Oubril having been rejected, it procured me the desired 
diversion more happily and" completely than I had anticipa- 
ted. The clause of the treaty which guaranteed the integ- 
rity of the Ottoman Empire contributed, without doubt, 
to give him more credit than his predecessors, and he de- 
served it. 

The occupation by Marmont's corps of the little Republic 
of Bagusa, a tributary to the Porte, was directed at this 
epoch ; it was necessary for the occupation of Venetian- 
Dalmatia and the mouths of the Cattaro, and to secure us 
from the attacks of the Greek population of Montenegro, 
incited by the Russian division of Corfu to take up arms 
against us ; Marmoijt received orders to cause it to be occu- 
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pied by the division of Lauriston. This step was repre- 
sented by our enemies as a new act of hostility against the 
Porte ; but it affected that power too indirectly, and was of 
too little importance, to be weighed against the advantages to 
be derived from an alliance with me. 

Attack of the English on Bnenos-Ayres.— During these 
negotiations the maritime war was still going on ; but the 
English, who had no rivals on the ocean after the battle of 
Trafalgar, made no very important enterprises this year. 
That of Admiral Popham against South America, without 
the orders of the ministry, was not carried on by means suf- 
ficient to produce any results. After the reduction of the 
Cape, Popham, having first received some rcënforcements at 
St. Helena, landed Beresford at Buenos-Ayrea This key of 
the Biver La Plata surrendered without resistance, on the 
twenty-seventh of July, and the English captured some rich 
prizes ; but two Frenchmen, in the service of Spain, organ- 
ized the inhabitants, and in concert with some royal trooj»» 
which had retired into the environs assailed the English in 
the city and forced them, after a rude combat, to capitulât .î 
on the twelfth of August. Popham, two months afterward, 
attempted to take revenge by attacking Mon te- Video, but 
was repulsed. 

Bif tnre of the Negotiations with Enicland.— The news of 
these events had not yet reached Europe when the negotia- 
tions with England were broken off. As soon as Lauderdale 
ascertained that Russia had refused to ratify the treaty, he 
demanded his passports, certain of having me embroiled with 
Prussia respecting Hanover, and perhaps with Spain for the 
Balearic Isles. The discussion on some of the accessories 
was continued till the end of September. Fox died on the 
thirteenth. Had he lived, it probably would not have 
changed the face of affairs, for I was placed, by the Confeder- 
ation of the Bhine, on grounds where I could no longer hoi)o 
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to treat without making more concessions than had at first 
been demanded. 

Notwithstanding all the fine hopes to which it had given 
rise, never, probably, was there a negotiation more fallacious 
and more incomprehensible ihan this. Any one will be con^ 
vinced of this by examining with a little attention what had 
preceded it, and what followed. 

The grand project of Pitt which had set Europe on fire in 
1805, looked, according to the diplomatic notes themselves, 
at nothing less than the reduction of France to the limits of 
1792. This was nearly the same as that proposed to me at 
Chatillon in 1814, when the enemy was at the gates of Paria. 
The battles of Ulm and Austeiiitz had undoubtedly defeated 
this grand project, and changed the state of a&irs on the 
continent ; but on the other hand the battle of Tra&lgar had 
placed England in a position relatively as advantageous as 
before. How then can we believe that the state of uH- 
possidetis could possibly enter into the head of an English 
minister, only one year after this famous project which in 
twenty lines disclosed the entire policy of the cabinet of St 
James for twenty years ? A government at the head of 
which figured Grenville and Windham, which in 1805 had 
refused to allow me the limits of the treaties i){ Amiens and 
Luneville — did that government propose, in good faith, to 
recognize the annexation of Piedmont and Genoa to France ? 
Did it consent that Holland and Naples should become, 
though not an internal part of my empire, yet subject to it 
like grand feudatories, whose sovereigns were not only mem^ 
bers of my family, but also high dignitaries of the French Em- 
pire, and in that quality subject to its jurisdiction ? Finally, 
did they recognize the crown of Italy on my head, they who 
had wished to discuss the smallest changes made in 1800 in 
this peninsula ? No, they never intended this in good faith ! 

If any one has the least doubt on this subject, let him 
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recollect the treaty of Bartenstein, signed. April, 1807, 
between BuBsia and Prus:^ia, and participated in by England. 
I had then in my powei- the entire monarchy of Frederick ; I 
was in an attitude more formidable still than in 1806, and 
yet* Russia and Prussia, allies of England, agreed never to 
lay down their arms till Grermany should be delivered from 
my forces and my influence, and the crown of Italy placed 
on some other head. It is true that Fox thought neither as 
the minister of 1805, nor as those of 1807, for at (his .last 
epoch it was Canning who directed the department of foreign 
affiiirs ; but Fox could not make a peace against the wishes 
of the whole English nation : he treated neither for him- 
self only, nor by himself alone. 

Notwithstanding these views and motives of England, the 
truth of which can not be contested, I frankly confess that I 
managed my part of this negotiation nnskillfully ; even at 
the risk of giving but the half of Naples to Joseph, and of 
restoring the whole of it to Ferdinand, I ought, if possible, 
to have procured from Bussia and England the recognition 
of my empire and of the establishments bestowed on my 
other brothers. I acted ill toward Prussia^ by pronouncing 
several times on the fate of Hanover without even consulting 
her. Accustomed to success, I had no fears of a war with 
her ; and, to tell the truth, the Confederation of the Bhine 
appeared to me so important and the moment so opportune, 
that I was determined to brave the efforts of all Europe rather 
than renounce it. The English would perhaps have declined 
all question relative to the recognition of our establishments 
in Italy, tis they had already done at the peace of Amiens ; 
but, I repeat it, this would have been a more just cause for 
continuing the war than the demand made for Sicily. 

Prussia abruptly deeiées on War.— Although the propo- 
sitions relative to Hanover had no results, they nevertheless 
j>roduccd at Berlin an explosion like powder. The queen, 
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Prince Louis of Prussia, the duke of Bru us wick, and Baron 
Hardenberg, had been, since the treaty of Potsdam, at the 
head of the war-party. They now had no difficulty in in- 
fluencing the king, who had been able to calm public opinion 
only by the advantages of the acquisition of Hanover in 
exchange for all the vexations which he had suffered. 

They profited by these appearances of felony to incite all 
minds against me, without inquiring whether I would really 
demand back Hanover, and if, even supposing that I did, I 
would not have given Prussia ample comj^ensation. They 
pretended to see in me only an ally of bad faith, who took 
back with one hand what he had bestowed with the other ; 
a violator of territory, who arbitrarily disposed of what did 
not belong to him. They went even so far as to publish that 
I had bribed D'Oubril, and that, to induce his master to 
make peace, and to recognize me as emperor, I had proposed 
to him the partition oi' Prussia, giving Warsaw to the Grand- 
duke Constantine ! 

It was not necessary to resort to such absurd stories to 
completely turn heads which for a whole year had been in 
ebullition. Suddenly the Prussians recollect that they are 
the depositories of the glory of the great Frederick : the 
government which had restrained these impulses now sets 
the example. The king can see in this apparent loss of 
Hanover only the real loss of his monarchy, of the last pledge 
of his security, of the personal honor of the king himself. It 
only remained for him to fall gloriously, or become disgraced 
as a coward. The general cry. To Arms! is heard from 
Potsdam to Kônigsberg ; war is decided on without even 
waiting for the cooperation of Kussia. An alliance is nego- 
tiated with her, but they were unwilling to wait for her 
troops, as a war of honor allows of no delay ! 

Her extraordinary Cltimatan.— This long torpor is fol- 
lowed by romantic rage. General Knobelsdorf, who has 
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replaced Lucchesini as ambassador at Paris, remits me an 
extraordinary ultimatum, wanting in the proper respect due 
to a great power. They summoned me : 1st, to evacuate 
Germant/y commencing on the day wlien the king could re- 
ceive my answer and continuing without interruption ; 2d, 
to detach Wesel from my empire ; 3d, to send my answer 
before the eighth of October to the head-quaHers of the king ! 

Assuredly Scipio before Carthage would not have held 
more imperious language to the conquered ! Any one would 
have thought that this was the day after the battle of Ros- 
bach ! 

The cabinet of Berlin acted the more foolishly toward me 
in this matter, inasmuch as its interest was to gain time. 
If it had demanded, in suitable terms, the evacuation of 
Germany within a reasonably stipulated period, it would 
have acted rightly, and thrown on me all the odium of the 
aggression. In attacking me when I was engaged with the 
Russians, and Austrians, the Prussians could have done me 
much injury ; but to thus, unreasonably and alone, declare 
war against me, was so extraordinary that I could not, for 
some time, believe it. Nothing, however, was more true, and 
it became necessary to prepare for the campaign. 

First MoveneBts of the Freaeh Amy.— I knew that the 
Russian army, cantoned on the Niémen, would be an inevi- 
table auxiliary ; but thb required time, and I might reach 
Berlin before it could ; moreover, I hoped that Sebastiani 
would succeed in inciting Turkey to war ; for a treaty signed 
between England and Russia had given to the latter Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, as the price of the efforts which she 
would make against France. But I was not a man to wait 
for the uncertain cooperation of Selim III. before falling on 
my adversaries, who were now fully exposed to my attacks ; 
I ordered the assembling of my army, and departed for May- 
ence. The sixth of October I arrived at Bamberg. My 
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army was one hundred and eighty thousand strong. The 
main body^ composed of the five corps of Bernadette, Davoust, 
Soult^ Ney, Lannes, and the carahy of the grand-duke of 
Berg^ assembled at Cobourg^ and at Bamberg ; my guard, 
under Lefebrre, took the road to Bamberg ; Augereau left 
Frankfort to threaten the road io Cossel and then to indine 
to the right ; Mortier assembled the eighth corps on the con- 
fines of Westphalia ; my brother Louis, with fifteen thoui>and 
Gallo-Batavians, took the diredâon of Wesel ; Majrmont 
remained in lUyria with the second corps, x^ajrged with 
covering Kagusa, occupying the Cattaro, &c. 

PtsltlM ané Plan of tke Prisslais.— The Prussians had 
advanced into Saxony and induced the electc»* to unite his 
troops with theirs. The elector of Hesse-^Cassel pnspared to 
do the same. They posted themselves on the northern side 
of the forest of Thuringia. The corps of Euchel of twenty 
thousand men formed the right at Eisenach. The principal 
army, of fifty thousand men, commanded by the king, and 
imder him by the duke of Brunswick, took position in the 
environs of Erfiirth. The army of the left, commanded by 
the Prince of Hohenlohe, of about fifty thousand Saxo- 
Prussians, was concentrated on Blankenhayn ; a corps of 
this army was detached under the orders of Tauenzien, in 
order to cover the extreme left at Schleitz. 

Napoleon's Plan of Operations.— There were only three 
plans by which we could operate against Prussia : the 1st, 
by my left, debouching from Mayence and AVesel on West- 
phalia ; but this would have been absurd ; the 2d, to act in 
mass at the centre by the road to Eisenach on Cassel or 
Leipsic ; the 3d, to throw myself in mab'ô by my right, to 
turn the enemy's left and cut off the Prussians from Berlin 
by Hof and Gera, as I had. cut off Mack from. Vienna, by 
Donawerth, and Melas, by Marengo. It was evident that 
this last was not only the best, but the only feasible plan 
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FMlts Of the Prissians*— To. AToid the -catastrophe there 
remained to the Prussians only two courses : that of falling^ 
by the middle of September, on my cantonments which were 
scattered through Franconia, or of awaiting me defensively, 
with their forces concentrated on the upper Saale, supporting 
their left on the frontiers of Austria. I might have beaten 
them in front ; but then they would have had a secure re- 
treat on Dresden and Silesia. They could have united with 
the Bussians on the Oder, and thus have saved their mon- 
archy. Qn the contrary, they pushed forward their right to 
Eisenach, set down their centre under Erfurth, and permitted 
th^ isolated left to remain in the environs of Schleitz. This 
was precisely what I desired. 

Their Cienerals. — The king, in putting himself at the head 
of his army, had exhumed, as it were, the old generals of the 
seven years' war to serve him as guides ; the duke of Bruns- 
wick and MoUendorf were to lead the army to victory. The 
former, a vanguard general under his father, the great Fer- 
dinand, had never, since that period, fought except at Kai- 
seiBlautem against Hoche, where he had bravely defended his 
camp. A good administrator, valiant in combat, but timid 
in council, he had learned nothing during the past fifteen 
years, although these years had been rich in lessons for every 
military man capable of profiting by. them. MoUendorf, not 
less brave, was equcdly unskillful ; age had paralyzed within 
him those qualities which had formerly given him so great a 
reputation ; but age bad not given him genius ; genius is 
never the fruit of age or of experience. The Prince Hohen- 
lohe and Massenbach, his right arm, had just enough mind 
and knowledge to select the fialse in war. In a word, there 
was not, in all that brilliant circle of the counsellors of Pots- 
dam, a single individual who sufficiently comprehended my 
system of war to judge of the three simple hypotheses which 
I have mentioned, and to conclude that it was by Cobourg 
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and Hof that I would turn my army, if they ventured to 
cross the Saale. They ran to their own destruction with a 
presumption that can hardly be described. 

Plunged in a lethargic sleep for the last ten years, they 
were so certain of driving us back to Mayence, that they 
made no preparations for putting in a state of defense the 
fortifications of their first line, not even those situated within 
a few marches of our cantonments ; while I was piling up 
bastion upon bastion at Kehl, Cassel, and Wesel, they dîd 
not plant a single palisade at Magdebourg, nor put in battery 
a single cannon at Spandau I 

On the other hand, their army was fine, well armed, and 
admirably disciplined ; the artillery was excellent, the cavalry 
had not yet forgotten Siedlitz and his immortal lessons ; the 
staff was well instructed, but instructed in details, to the 
neglect of principles ; so that, in fact, this army, so superb 
in appearance, was a body without a soul. 

Views of the Duke of Brunswick.— The duke of Bruns- 
wick, in pushing forward his army to Eisenach, hoped to 
hurry along the Elector of Hesse who had already assembled 
a contingent of twenty thousand men to reënforce the army. 
His project was afterward to cross the debouches of Franconia 
on three points so as to fall on my line of the Main, where 
he imagined I would remain on the defensive. This was 
judging very singularly of my character, my position, and 
my former practice. How was it possible for him to suppose 
that a captain, who had thrown himself, with the rapidity 
of the eagle, before the united forces of Austria and Bussia, 
would go to sleep in rear of the Main, when opposing the 
isolated forces of a power of the second rank, especially when 
there were such strong motives for acting vigorously before 
the arrival of the Bussians, and before the Austrians could 
be aroused to action ? 

At the news of my first movements on Cobourg, the 
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duke recovered from an illusion which proved all his sim- 
plicity of character ; he renounced the oflensive, and resolved 
to concentrate his army near Weymar in order to await us 
in front. This concentration was wise, but it should have 
been made on the left of Hof, instead of drawing this left 
wing to the corps-de-hataille^ and thus opening the road which 
led directly to my object. 

Napoleon seizes the Eneny's Communications.— My plan 
was very soon decided on when I arrived at Bamberg and 
learned what had taken place about Erfuth. An ordinary 
general in my place would have been satisfied with defeating 
the enemy ; I carried my views still further, and resolved to 
effect their total destruction. I arranged my plan to cut off 
their army from the heart of the Prussian monarchy, to turn 
them by the left, and establish myself between them and the 
Elbe. It was true that in acting thus on their communica- 
tions, T should somewhat expose my own ; but this could be 
done without danger since we were superior in numbers, and 
by inclining from Gera to the west, I could cover the roads 
of Hof, Nordhalbein, and Cobourg, which in case of reverse 
would carry me to Franconia. 

, My army penetrated Saxony on three routes ; at the right, 
Soult, Ney, and a Bavarian division marched from Ba- 
reith by Hof on Plauen ; at the centre, the grand-duke of 
Berg, Bemadotte and Davoust, marched from Bamberg by 
Cronach on Saalbourg ; at the left, Lannes and Augereau, 
setting out from Schweinfurt, took their direction by Cobourg 
and Groffenthal on Saalfeld. The first engagement took 
place on the eighth of October. A Prussian detatchment 
which attempted to defend the Saale at Saalbourg was driven 
away by the grand-duke of Berg ; the next day my column 
of the centre, pursuing its way, found at Schleitz the corps 
Tauenzein. Bemadotte attacked it, gaining a decided vic- 
tory. My left also began with success. On the tenth, Lannes 
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attacked, at Saalfeld, the advanced guard of the army 
of Hohenlohe, commanded by Prince Louis of Prussia. The 
enemy was beaten and lost a thousand men and thirty cannon. 
Prince Louis, a young man of great promise, not wishing to 
survive the shame of a defeat, preferred being slain ; he had 
lived as a valiant knight, and he died like a hero. After 
having been my admirer, this prince became my sworn enemy, 
because he deemed me dangerous to Prussia ; liis patriotism 
carried him astray, and notwithstanding what he did against 
me, I am happy to do him justice. 

^ I had expected greater resistance. The recollection of 
Frederick, of Seidlitz, of Leuthen, of Prague, had given me 
the highest opinion of this army, and I had remarked to one 
of my officers at Muyence, that this campaign would not be 
like that of Ulm ; that we should have earth to move in this 
war. These first victories undeceived me ; they were a good 
augury for the campaign. I then felt that I could cheaply 
dispose of the Prussian army, which did not exhibit sufficient 
consistency to sustain the weight of a great reverse. 

Decisive Manœuvre* — By these first movements we had 
succeeded in turning the enemy'^s left by anticipating him on 
the twelfth at Grera ; it was now my object to cut him off 
entirely. For this purpose my left served as the pivot for a 
grand change of front of the whole army. The thirteenth, 
we occupied the following positions : Davoust, Bernadette, 
and Murat, with his light cavalry only, moved on Naum- 
bourg, where we captured considerable magazines intended for 
the Prussian army ; Soult was in march from Gtera on Jena ; 
Ney at Koda ; Lannes at Jena; Augereau at Kahla ; a 
Bavarian division flunked my right by establishing itself at 
Plauen. 

Before leaving Gera on the twelfth, I wrote a letter to 
Frederick William to offer him peace. I intrusted this let- 
ter to an officer of staff, Montesquiou, with directions to 
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take it to the kîng. This step was ill-jadged ; Montesquion, 
if we are to believe Prince Hohenlohe, was arrested on the 
.night, of the thirteenth, by the outposts, traveling alone 
and without the usual precautions of a flag of truce ; the 
prince took him for a spy, and retained him near himself, 
sending the letter to the king, who did not receive it till thç 
battle. It must be confessed that it was now rather too 
late, and difficult to avoid war. I nevertheless had two 
chances in writing this letter ; either the king would make 
peace by subscribing to all my conditions, or he would persist 
in the resolution taken on leaving Berlin, to conquer or die. 
In either case it might serve to keep him in suspense on the 
night of the thirteenth, and the morning of the fourteenth, 
80 that he might not have time to decide on making a forced 
march by night to avoid being taken in reverse. This was a 
justifiable ruse-de-guerre. I appeared the friend of peace 
while advancing to my object. This letter was not the worst 
manœuvre of the campaign ;, if the king had received it as I 
had supposed, it would not have prevented him, whether heac- 
;cepted peace or not, from marching with all his army on Frey- 
bourg. It then depended on him to save himself militarily 
and politically. The date of this letter written at Gera was 
-sufficient to tell him to hasten his retreat and escape from 
• the embarrassment by answering it. 

Battle ©f Jeaa» — ^The enemy, concentrated in the environs 
of Weimar, had no apprehension of my n^anoeuvres till after 
their success ; but at last, seeing that we were already mas- 
ters of the road from that city to Leipsic, and of the maga- 
zines of Naumboui^, he resolved to retreat in order to readi 
the Elbe before us. On the evening of the thirteenth, the 
king and^ the duke of Brunswick, with the principal army, 
moved toward Suiza. The priiice of Hohenlohe, charged 
with covering this march, remained near Cappellendorf on 
the height of Jena ; he was supported by the corps of Buchel, 
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which fell back to Weimar, I took care not to give the 
enemy time to escape. Already in possession of his comma* 
nications, I resolved to secure his ruin, by giving him battle. 
Although the defile of Jena, through which we had to de- 
bouch, was difficult, it was not an obstacle to us who had 
crossed the St. Bernard and passed the rock of Bard ; Lannes, 
in pursuing the advanced guard of Tauenzien toward Jena, 
had had the audacity to climb the mountain of Landgrafen- 
berg, and to place himself on the summit opposite the Prus- 
sian army, which I myself discovered encami)ed on three lines. 
I did not know that it was divided ; I believed that it would 
fight in one body according to the system of Frederick. I 
hurried the march of my guard, and made it climb, at ten 
o'clock in the evening, a very steep path to the plateau of 
Close witz, which it was important for us to occupy as a kind 
of têt€'de-ponty to enable us to ascend the mountain and 
debouch from this chasm ; Soult followed near by ; he arrived 
during the night on my right, and Augereau on my left ; 
Ney bivouacked at Koda. 

Supposing the entire army of the king to be collected on 
this point, and that his left extended in the direction of 
Apolda, I ordered Bemadotte to march to Dombourg, and 
Davoust to move from Naumbourg by the left of the Saalo 
on Apolda, in order to fall on the extremity of the enemy's 
line and take him in reverse. Murat joined me at Jena with 
his light cavalry. These dispositions were good for the 
position I supposed the enemy to occupy ; but if I had 
foreseen that the king of Prussia would attempt to pierce 
by Naumbourg, and that Bemadotte had already reached 
there, I should not have exposed Davoust alone to sustain 
the shock of the mass of the enemy^s forces, and have sent 
Bemadotte away to Dornbourg, where he was equally useless 
to me and to Davoust. 

On the fourteenth, at break of day, the combat began. 
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The night had l)een cold ; a thick fog obscured the horizon ; 
we could hardly see two steps before us : this was a double 
good fortune to us, since the enemy could not discover whether 
we were yet in readiness on the plateau. I mounted my 
horse at eight o'clock, and, riding in front of Suchet's division, 
I exhorted his battalions in these words : " Soldiers 1 This 
proud Prussian army is turned, like that of Mack at Ulm ; 
it will now fight only to find means to retreat ; ihe corps 
which shall allow it to escape, will bo dishonored !" The 
advanced guard of Prince Hohenlohe was driven back by 
Lannes, from the defiles of which it still held the head ; we 
possessed Lutzerode and Closewitz. At the noise of this combat, 
Hohenlohe raised his camp of Cappellendorf and advanced to 
meet us on Vierzehnheiligen. For two hours I satisfied 
myself with this feeble success, merely keeping up the combat 
till the arrival of my cavalry and the three corps which I was 
expecting. Ney, by a deplorable excess of zeal, dissatisfied 
at being in reserve in rear of Augereau, attacked alone, with 
three thousand men of the éliiCy the whole Prussian line of 
Vierzehnheiligen ; he suffered for an hour the whole fire of 
the enemy, and forced me to sustain him by Lannes. This 
premature attack vexed me the more as I still supposed that 
we were dealing with the entire army of the king, concen- 
trated on this point. At length, the columns of Soult and 
Augereau having at last debouched, as also the main body 
of Ney's corps, I renewed the attack : the duke of Dalmatia 
threw himself on the left of Hohenlohe, Ney and Lannes on 
the centre toward Vierzehnheiligen, and Augereau on Iser- 
stedt. 

The victory was not for a moment doubtful ; the whole 
Prussian line was completely routed. Euchel, arriving from 
Weimar with the reserve, out of breath, had not sufficient 
coup'cCœil to perceive that affairs were in too bad a state 
for him to repair them with his twenty thousand men. 
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Instead of limiting himself to covering the retreat of Prince 
Hohenlohe, he had the imprudence to engage himself against 
the main body of my army, and being unable to take us in 
flank^ he met us in front. His troops were defeated and he 
himself severely wounded. His defeat only added to the 
enemy's losses. The flying foe was closely pursued and 
thrown beyond the Ilm,. which they passed below Weimar. 
This city was occupied by our troops the very night of the 
battle, though situated six leagues from where it had com- 
menced. 

Battle of Aierste4tt — While we were gaining the victory 
of Jena, Davoust obtained at Auerstedt a no less signal suc- 
cess against the army of the king. The latter had put him- 
self in march the night before to gain Naumbourg and Frey- 
bourg. The division of Schmettau, which led the march, 
advanced to Gerstedt, and his reconnoitring parties, pushed 
into the defile of Kosen, made prisoners of a similar recon- 
noitring party sent out by Davoust. The duke of Bruns- 
wick, being informed of the presence of this marshars corps 
at Naumbourg, persisted in the opinion that it was merely 
a detachment of partisans ; instead of pushing forward 
Schmettau to Kosen the same night, he left him in position 
and caused to bivouac the two other divisions and the reserve 
between Eberstedt and Ranstet ; the head-quarters were at 
Auerstedt. It may be inferred how little the king expected 
the fate that awaited his army, when it is known that the 
queen even remained there, with an inconceivable security ; 
he had great difficulty in inducing her to return to Weimar. 

In the mean time the duke of Brunswick, informed of the 
existence of a corps of our troops at Naumbourg, and know- 
ing that there was a road from the plateau of Kosen directly 
to Freybourg on the Unstrutt, hoped to reach that city with- 
•out being obliged to fight his way through our troops. He 
ordered, for the next day, Schmettau's division to establish 
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its^ on the heights of Eosen, and to protect the march of 
the four other divisions which would defile in its rear. This 
was very well for his escape, if Davoust had remained im- 
movable at Naumbourg ; but even supposing the king's army 
had thus effected its escape, what must have become of Ho^ 
henlohe's corps of fifty thousand men, thus deserted in the 
midst of our army ? If they had wished to steal away, 
ought not Hohenlohe to have been directed to march in the 
night on Suiza with his infantry in order to effect a junction 
there with the king and to render the operation more cer<^ 
tain ? This was the only means by which the army could 
be saved from impending ruin. The division of Tauenzeia 
and all the cavalry of Hohenlohe should have remained in 
the camp of Cappellendorf to mask the march, and even if 
the ten battalions should be compromised alone, they ought 
still, at daylight, to have taken the road to Erfuth, or even 
have followed the king by that of Eckartsberg. It is evident, 
however, that the duke of Brunswick understood much bet- 
ter how to get an army into difficulty, than to devise the 
means of extricating it. 

The king's army moved at In-eak of day ; the fog, of which 
we have already spoken, retarded its march. Nevertheless, 
the division of Schmettau, arriving near Hassenhausen, en- 
countered the division of Gudin which Davoust had sent 
during the night to secure his debouch from the defile of Kosen, 
An hour more, and it would have been too late ; our troops, 
crowded into the defile, would have never been able to effect 
a debouch, but would have been roughly handled. Davoust, 
having reconnoitred the ground the night before, and having 
received my orders at two o'clock in the morning, proposed 
to Bemadotte to march with him by Kosen on Apolda, and 
even offered him the command of the two corps. The order 
of the prince of Neufchatel to Davoust, was to the eflGect 
that if the first corps had already joined hipi they should 
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march together ; but this phrase had not been repeated to 
Bernadotte. The latter insisted on the literal wording of 
hia order, to march on Dornbourg. All that his colleague 
could say to convince him was useless ; he in fact took the 
road by Cambourg. This obstinacy, which it is difficult to 
explain, was very, near compromising the corps of Davoust 
and preventing the success of the battle, as we shall 
soon see. . 

The king of Prussia had repaired in person to the division 
of Schmettau, and, impatient at the fog which prevented him 
from seeing what was going on around him, he directed 
Blucher to advance with two thousand five hundred horse 
and charge the troops which had debouched on the plateau. 
Gudin had just arrived with his column near Hassenhausen ; 
our light cavalry opposed itself to the sui)erior cavalry of 
Blucher and was forced back ; but the brigade of Gauthier 
now had time to form its squares ; the king ordered them to 
be charged ; but the artillery placed on the road, and sus- 
tained by the infantry, rendered vain all the efforts of Blu- 
cher and his squadrons. 

This unexpected resistance frightened the duke of Bruns- 
wick ; he wished to put his army in battle array and wait 
the clearing up of the fog. The old general, MoUendorf, 
pretended that we had there only a flying corps, and that it 
ought to be driven back into the ravine of Kosen. The 
king being of the same opinion, ordered the divisions of War- 
tensleben and the prince of Orange to cross the ravine of 
Auerstedt. It was a great fault that, after having resolved 
to take the initiative, they did not cause this defile to be 
passed during the night ; the Prussian army would have 
then reached, in good order, our columns while in march. 
Wartensleben, who debouched on the first, formed on the 
right and attacked the left of Gudin. At the same time 
blucher, having advanced on Puncherau, found himself in 
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rear of our right flank, and charged it with as much vivacity 
as the fog, which had begun to clear up, would permit. The 
moment was decisive. Davoust, placing his squares checker- 
wise, assisted by Gudin and the heroic firmness of his in- 
fantry, repelled several successive charges. Blucher had his 
horse killed under him ; his squadrons, finding in all direc- 
tions a barrier of iron and a murderous fire which strewed 
the ground with their brave men, took in disorder the road to 
Eckartsberg. The arrival of Friant's division on the right 
secured our success on this point. But Gudin was soon as- 
sailed on the left by the troops of Wartensleben ; Schmet- 
tau, who had already lost half his men, was sustained on the 
two flanks by the prince of Orange. 

It was cow nine o'clock ; the duke of Brunswick resolved 
on a general attack on our left ; he put himself at the head 
of the division of Wartensleben. The immovable Gudin 
held firm against this new effort, notwithstanding the great 
disparity of numbers. The attack was not very vigorous, 
though courageously made ; the Prussians sought too much 
to preserve their lines and distances as though they were on 
.parade. Our soldiers, squatting behind the hedges, the little 
ditches, the willows and the gardens which surrounded Has- 
senhausen, poured into them a murderous fire of musketry. 
Several battalions fell back, and the duke of Brunswick m 
endeavoring to rally them, was mortally wounded ; Schmettau 
experienced the same fate ; Wartensleben had his horse 
killed under him. Deprived of its chiefs, the Prussian lino 
hesitated and halted, but did not fall back. Gudin was 
likely to be defeated, when the division of Morand appeared 
on the plateau, and directed itself to our left. This powerful 
reenforcement of fresh troops, ardent for the fight, was de- 
cisive. The Prussians, having been driven out of Hassen- 
hausen and unable to make a stand in rear of that place, the 
king resolved to make another charge of cavalry like that of 
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BlucTier în the morning. Prince William executed with 
courage several charges against the troops of Morand, arranged 
in squares by battalion and disposed checkerwise. The devo^ 
tion of this, lïrinco, carried to obstinacy, failed against the 
formidable) front presented by our brave infantry ; arrested 
in his progress by the close array of our bayonets, and cx^ 
posed to a murderous musketry and the grape of our batteries, 
the prince, himself being "bounded, was unable to check the 
disorder of his squadrons ; a part fled on Kew Suiza and r- 
part on Auerstedt. 

Friant, on his side, penetrated as far as Tauchwitè, turned 
the left of Prince Henry and the extremity of the enemy's 
line. No sooner was Morand clear of the enemy's cavalry 
than he threw himself on Rehausen. The king was found 
in the hottest of the strife J one horse had already been killed 
under biin ; showing great courage and sang-froid, he him- 
self direct! d a part of his reserve against our left ; but beatrn 
in flank by the artillery and infantry with \^hich Davousb 
had crowned the Sonenberg, it was impossible for him t?) 
restore the combat and prevent Morand from carrying Rc*- 
hausen. Disorder and confusion was banning to appear in 
the Prussian infentry. 

Davoust judged that this was the moment to strike the 
decisive blow : the heights of Eckartsberg commanded the 
enemy^s left ; the possession of this gîwe us at the same time 
the tactical and strat^c point of the field of battle, since 
it secured the direct road toFreybourgand closed the enemy 'h 
only line of retreat. Gudin's division marched there by 
Tauchwitz and Gernstedt ; that of Friant, by Lisdorf. 
Nothing could resist the impetuosity of their attack. The 
aged MoUendorf, being wounded by a ball, gave the command 
to Kalkreuth ; but as the last remaining portion of his resetve 
had been unable to check the attack on Eckartsberg, there 
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was DOW not the slightest hope of restoring the combat, his 
troops passed in disorder the deep ravine of Auerstedt. 

The king, ignorant of Prince Huhenlohe's defeat, ordered 
the retreat on Weimar ; the ruin of his army would have been 
complete if Bernadette had executed even one half of what 
there was for him to do. Leaving Naumbourg at three 
o'clock in the morning and arriving at Cambourg toward six 
o'clock, he could still debouch from that place on Suiza, 
attack the king, and completely cut oflf his retreat ; he pre- 
ferred to continue his march on Dombourg, where the ravine 
of the Saale is much more .difficult, so that he did not reach 
the environs of Apolda till night. Nevertheless, his unexpected 
appearance on these heights, which at a distance Hanked the 
road to Weimar, and the rencounter of the stragglers of 
Hohenlohe's corps, completed the despair of the Prussian 
troops who fled in all directions. The king received in the 
midst of this catastrophe the letter which I had sent him on 
the twelfth from Gera, by M. Montesquieu to avoid the 
war. A glimmer of hope seemed for a moment to animate 
his torn heart ; he sent me Count Denhof, his aid-de-camp, 
to propose an armistice ; but I could not now stop in my 
victorious career ; the war, begun with a thunderbolt, would 
place Prussia at my feet, and I could treat only at Berlin. 

Such was the issue of the celebrated battle of Auerstedt. 
Frederick William could say with Francis I. : All is lost save 
honor. Although beaten by a corps inferior, by one half, he 
could attribute it only to the inexperience of his troops and 
of his generals. Three hundred and twenty-four officers slain 
or wounded, ten thousand men hors-de-combat, the duke 
of Brunswick, Marshal Mollendorf, Prince William, Generals 
Schmettau and Wartensleben wounded or slain, proved that 
if they manoeuvred badly, they nevertheless fought heroically. 
The division of Gudin had alone three thousaml five hundred 
men and one hundred and thirty officers hors-dc-combaty an 
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enormous loss, being one half the force present. No better 
proof can be given of the intrepid countenance which it 
opposed to the successive efforts of the enemy ; Davoust and 
all his other soldiers rivaled them in glory ; they won indis- 
putable claims to the admiration of posterity. No battle in 
all the wars of the Revolution offers a contest so dispropor- 
tionate, with a success so brilliant. I could hardly believe 
the reports, which I regarded as very exaggerated, but which 
•the Prussian accounts proved to be moderate. Davbust had 
purchased this victory with the blood of seven thoustind brave 
men ; but happily a good number of them were only slightly 
wounded, and more than half returned to the ranks.* 

* Alison, in giving' an account of this battle, with his usual disregard of 
facts, and readiness to accuse Napoleon of falsehood and meanness, says, " Na- 
poleon's official account of this battle of Jena, in the fourth bulletin of the 
campaign [it was the fifth bulletin] is characterized bj that extraordinary inter- 
mixture of truth and falsehood, and increasing jealousj of any general who 
appeared to interfere with his reputation, which, in one who could so well 
afford to be gênerons m that particular, is a meanness in an especial manner 
reprehensible.". After pointing out his meanness, jealousy, and neglect of Da- 
voust, he quotes the bulletin itself as proof of these charges, thus ; *' On our 
right the corps of Marshal Davoust performed 'prodigies.* Kot only did he 
keep in chock, hut maintained a running fight for three leagues^ etc^ efc." Now 
what will tiie reader think of Mr. Alison's veracity when he finds that not only 
-are his charges in this case utterly untrue, but that he has falsified the language 
of Napoleon in order to give plausibility to his malignant accusations ? The 
sentence which he translates, ''but maintained a running fight for three 
leagues, etc.," is in the original, "mais mena battant pendant plus de trois lieues,"" 
etc Instead of treating Davoust with neglect, he mentioned him with un- 
qualified praise in his short and hasty bulletin, placing his name before all the 
other marshals, made him duke of Auerstedt for his heroic conduct on that oc- 
casion, and to honor him still more, designated him as the first to enter the 
Prussian capital — thus showing to the whole army liis right to the precedence. 
Moreover, a few days afterward, in reviewmg his troops on the road to Frank- 
fort, he called Davoust and his oflScers around him and addressed them in terms 
of the highest respect and admiration. Davoust, deeply affbcted by the appro- 
bation and generosity of the emperor, replied, " Sire, the soldiers of the third 
corps wiU always be to you what the Tenth Legion was to Caesar." Both he 
and his corps showed in many a hard-fought field how much they were grati- 
fied with the manner which Napoleon had taken to prove his " falsehood," 
''unceasing jaalousy." and "reprehensible meanness," and we doubt that 
there was a man in the i^'hole urmy who would not have been delighted at 
similar proo& of neglect 
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Extraorëinary Resilts of these Ti€torie8.~The night fol- 
lowing this double battle was not leas fatal to the Prussians 
than the battle itself. The army of the king, taking, in 
disorder, the road to Weimar, met near Buttelstedt the fugi- 
tives of the army of Hohenlohe, and the confusion was then 
at its height. Prince Hohenlohe had reached Wipach almost 
alone. Nothing had been provided for the retreat. To make 
no provisions for the case of a retreat is one of the greatest 
faults which a general can commit ; even where one can gain 
battles as I did, this neglect is hardly pardonable. Un- 
doubtedly he ought not to render these dispositions public, 
but ho ought to prepare a rallying point for a corps which 
may be momentarily cut off. 

The two chiefs were hors-de-combaty the third in flight ; 
there was no one to remedy the evil. The different corps 
crowded ui)on each other, mingled together, and then dis- 
persed ; never was there so deplorable a scene, except the 
night after the battle of Waterloo. Some took the road to 
Erfuth ; others to CoUeda, the main body reached Sommerda, 
but in horrible confusion. Blucher, coming from CoUeda to 
Weissenséo with six thousand horse, found himself anticipa- 
ted there by Klein's division of dragoons ; but he saved 
himself by declaring that an armistice had been concluded. 
Kalkreuth, hotly pressed at Greusen by Soult's corps, tried 
to use the same stratagem, but he was attacked and defeated ; 
he gained Sondershausen in a deplorable state. Hohenlohe 
there rejoined the remains of his forces. MoUendorf, who 
had taken refuge at Erfuth with six thousand men and eight 
thousand wounded, was there surrounded by Murat and Ney. 
The governor of this place, susceptible of a good defense, 
capitulated the next day, and even surrendered the two 
citadels which commanded it 

The operations of a single day had decided the fate of the 
Prussian monarchy ; we already had in our hands sixty 
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colors, two hundred pieces of field artillery, and twenty-five 
thousand prisoners. But to give the enemy no time to re« 
organize his forces, it was necessary that we should not give 
him a moment's rest ; I took my measures accordingly. 

Although the duke of Brunswick had manifested the design 
of concentrating his forces, he had either not done so, or had 
begun to do it so unskillfully that his array had been taken 
en flagrant dilit. While one half of his army had fallen at 
Jena and another had fought in retreat on Freyboui^ and 
Naumbourg, two other corps under the duke of Weimar 
and General Winning were marching on the other side of the 
forest of Thuringia and to Eisenach ; a fourth corps of four- 
teen thousand men formed a reserve under the duke of Wur- 
tembourg, at Halle. The thunderbolt which had just struck 
the Prussian army, thus situated, would have consequences 
the more grave as there was no chief, and the king himself 
had not a moment to lose if he hoped to regain the capital 
and the Oder ; each of his corps had to save itself as well as 
it could. Here Bulow could have found a fine model of 
eccentric retreat 1 Hohenlohe and Kalkreuth saved them* 
selves by Hartz on Mc^eboui^. The first was there to 
take the command in chief, rally all he could find, and march 
on the Oder toward Stettin ; but he was forced to describe 
the arc by Magdebourg, and as we held the cord of this arc, 
we could have anticipated him at any point, had it not been 
for the difficulty of passing the Elbe. While Murat, Soult, 
and Ney, followed him on Nordhausen where bis rear-guard 
was cut to pieces, I took, with Bernadette, Lanne4s, Davoust, 
Augereau, and my guard, the road to Dessau, in order to pass 
the Elbe at that place, to direct myself on Berlin, to cut off 
the enemy from the Oder, and at the same time to seize on 
the enemy's capital and communications. The result of these 
marches, well combined, and rapid as lightning, ought to find 
favor even with the detractors of my glory ; but how can we 
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expect that bliud men should appreciate my system of war, 
■when even the duke of Bnmswick could not understand it ? 

Ctmbat of lalle. — Bernadette encoimtered^ at Hallo^ on 
the seventeenth of October, the corps of reserve under the 
Duke Eugene of Wurtemberg. This prince had just received 
indirect news of the battle of Jena, with circumstances so 
terrible that he could not believe it. He was waiting for 
two thousand men of his corps who were on the march from 
Magdebourg on the left bank of the Saale by Sandersleben ; 
whether he was surprised, or whether he could not venture to 
cut the bridge on the Saale before the junction of this detach- 
ment, he was so abruptly driven back by Dupont's division 
-that he had not time to complete his dispositions to gain 
Magdebourg as he had intended* To assail the battalions 
left at the bridge of the Saale, to enter pell-mell with them, 
was, for our troops, the work of but fifteen minutes ; the 
main body of the Prussian corps, encamped in rear of the 
city, committed the foolish act of attempting its recapture ; 
a very warm combat ensued. Dupont debouched by the 
Leipsic gate, sustained by Bivaud and the cavalry of Tilly, 
which attacked the enemy in the direction of Neumark, and 
gained possession of the road to Magdebourg. The enemy 
could not long hold out against the superiority of Bernadette, 
who, to complete the victory, endeavored to cut off the road 
to Dessau ; the duke exerted himself to save this last com- 
munication ; he succeeded in doing so, and put himself in 
retreat, closely pursued by the columns of Dupont and 
Bivaud. He passed the Elbe at Dessau, and, after having 
imperfectly burned the bridge, reached Magdebourg, weak- 
ened by the loss of thirty pieces of cannon and five thousand 
men. The regiment, which was approaching by the left of 
the Saale, completely surrounded in the defile of Krollwitz 
by Drouet and the cavalry of Tilly, were made prisoners. 

This contest of twelve ihousand Prussians n<^ainst the 
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superior forces of Bemadotte was favored by the excellence 
of the post, but the result did no great honor to its defenders. 
The dnko would have done much better by sending to the 
absent regiment an order to save itself at Magdebourg as best 
it could ; he could then have destroyed the bridges of the 
Saale, and retaken, untouched, the road to Dessau and Wit- 
tenberg. This would have retarded our march for two or three 
days, and have saved the corps of Hohenlohe and Blucher, 
and the place of Stettin. 

March on Potsiam and Berlin.— At the same time Da- 
voust, who had entered Leipsic on the eighteenth, took the 
direction to Wittenberg, and my head-quarters followed to 
the same place. Considerable captures of English merchan- 
dise were made in this rich city. Lannes marched to Dessau ; 
Bemadotte descended the Saale as far as Bernbourg and 
Achersleben, and received orders to throw a bridge across 
near Zerbst, so as to cut off the corps which he had just 
beaten, but which had already taken refuge under Magde- 
bourg. Lannes caused the bridges of Dessau to be restored, 
and Davoust, followed by Augereau, entered Wittenberg, on 
the twenty-third, without resistance. A feeble Prussian 
detachment found there had the mal addresse to set fire to 
the bridge without burning it. We immediately directed 
our march on Potsdam, and entered this place on the twenty- 
fourth. 

Visit to tlie Cabinet of Frederielc the Great.— It would 
be difficult to describe my feelings in ascending the steps of 
the palace of Frederick, and in visiting, at Sans-Souci, the 
places immortalized by the great king. For seven years he 
had resisted the attacks of half of Europe ; in fifteen days 
his monarchy had fallen before my eagles : thus move the 
affairs of nations, according to circumstances and the men who 
preside pver their destinies. I found in his cabinet his music- 
desk, and another on which was the Art of War by Puiségur. 
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The book was open at the chapter entitled du port de Vtpée: 
it was here, undoubtedly, that Frederick had been reading. 
My surprise was extreme at finding here the gorget, the sword, 
the belt, and the grand-cordon of his orders, which he had 
worn in the seven years' war. Such trophies were worth a 
hundred flags, and to forget them is proof of the disorder 
and stupor which reigned throughout Prussia on hearing of 
the disaster which had befallen their army. I sent them to 
Paris to be deposited in the Hotel des Invalides ; many of 
these old soldiers were cotemporaries of the disgraceful defeat 
of Bosbach ; I was proud to send them these proofs of the 
signal vengeance I had taken for that defeat.^ 

* The following is Thiers* description of Napoleon^s visit to Potsdam and 
Sans-Souci. 

" Having waited to allow his corps^^a/mUe to get the start of him a little, 
Napoleon set out on the twenty-fourth of October, and passed through Krop- 
stadt on his way to Potsdam. Performing the journey on horseback, he was 
caught m a violent storm, though tho weather had continued very fine ever 
emce the opening of the campaign. It was not his custom to stop for such a 
reason. However, he was offered shelter in a house situated amid woods, and 
belonging to an officer of the hunting establishment of the court of Saxony. 
He accepted the offer. Some females, who seemed from their language and 
dress to be of elevated rank, received, around a great fire, this group of French 
officers, whom, from fear as much as out of politeness, they treated with much 
civility. They seemed not to be aware who was the principal of these officers, 
around whom the others respectfully ranged themselves, when one of them, 
still young, seized with a strong emotion^ exclaimed, *That is the Emperor T 
*How oame you to know me Y asked NupolOs)n, dryly. * Sire,' she answered, 
' I was with your majesty in Egjrpt* * And what were you doing in Egypt?' 
* I was the wife of an officer, who has since died in your service. I have 
solicited a peusion for myself and my sod, but I was a foreigner, and could not 
obtain it ; and I am come to live with the mistress cf tliid house, who has 
kindly received me, and intrusted me with the education of her children.' The 
countenance of Napoleon, who was displeased at being recognized, stem at 
first, all at once assumed a soft expression ; 'Madam,' said he, 'you sliall have 
a pension ; and as for your son, I charge myself with his education.' 

" The same evening he took care to affix his signature to both these rcsolu- 
tiooB, and said, smiling, * I never yet met with an adventure iu a forest, in con- 
sequence of a storm ; here is one, however, and a most agreeable one.' 

" He arrived in the evening of the twenty-fifth of October, at Potsdam. He 
immediately went to visit the retreat of the great captain, the great king, who 
called hunself 'the philosopher of Sans-Souci,' and with some reason, who 
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On the twtiu^ty-fifth of October, Davoust entered Berlin, 
where we^ fouiul a superb urticoal and immense stores of pro- 
visions. Our march had been mo impetuous that the capital 
had not received a single courier from the army, and was in 
nearly the same state as when the king departed. They had 
carried off the archives, but they had left all the instruments 
of war. The same day the fortress of Spandau, which ihey 
had been so imprudent as to leave unarmed, surrendered to 
Mai:shal Lannes» They found eighty pieces of cannon in the 
arsenal and one thousand two hundred men as the garrison. 
I marched at the head of my guards to Charlottenbourg to 
sustain Latines j I remained there tho twenty-seventh, in 
order to direct measures for the pursuit of the corps of 
Hohenlohe. 

Napoléon enters Berlin.— I made my entrance into Berlin 
on the twenty-eighth ', I had already made a triumphal en- 
trance into Milan, Cairo, and Vienna ; but nowhere had J 
been received with so much empressement as by these Pruc- 

seemed to Tviold sword and sceptre "with a jeering hidifibrence as if in mockery 
of all the courts cf Europe, one might venture to add, of his own people, if ho 
liad not taken so much pains to govern them well Napoleon went through 
the great and little palace of Potadara, desired to be shown Frederick's works, 
crowded with Voltaire's notes, sought to discover in his library on what books 
he was accustomed to feast his great mind, and then went to the choroh of 
Potsdam, to inspect the modest tomb where rests the founder of Prussia. At 
Potsdam were kept the sword of Frederick, his belt, his order of the Black 
Eagle. Napoleon seized them,, exclaiming, ' What a capital present for the In- 
valides, especially for those who have formed part of the army of Hanover! 
They will be delighted, no doubt, when they see in our possession the sword of 
him who beat them at Rosbach.' Napoleon, in seizing these precious relics 
with so much respect, most assuredly offered no affront either to Frederick or 
the Prussian nation. But how extraordinary, how worthy of meditation is that 
mysterious concatenation which binds, blends, separates, or brings togeth^, 
the things of this world; Frederick and Xajwleoa met here in a very strange 
manner. That philosopher king, who, unknown to himself had been fhjm'his 
elevated throne one of the promoters of the French Revolution, now lying in 
his coffin, received a vhjit from the general of that Revolution, become emperor 
and conqueror of Berlin and Potsdam I The victor at Rosbach received a visit 
from the victor at Jona I What a sight I Unfortunately, these reverse» of for- 
tune were not the last" 
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8iau6 wlio had so*mQcfa declaitutMl againet me without takhig 
the trouble to examine the cauiseaof these complaiûts. They 
received me rather as a liberator than as a conqueror. In 
truth the bourgeoise class, so numerous and respectable in 
the Grennau states, regarded me as the defender of the prin- 
ciples which had triumphed in the devolution ; jealous of the 
pretensions of the nobility, this class had taken no part in 
those petty and absurd stories that had provoked the war.* 

* Threra,^épealfîng oTKai^TMto'é éofotim »t Berlin, says: "There was in 
Berlin Prmce ' Ferdinand, brother of the great Frederick and father of Prince 
Louis, as well as the princess his wifa. There were also the widow of Prince 
Henry and two sisters of thé king's, one ly^ng- in, the other iU. Napoleon 
went to visit all these members of the royal family, •with all the signs of pro- 
band respect, and touched them by testimonials coming from so high a per- 
swiàge, for there wàs'no€ then a soverei^ whoso iittention had so great a value 
as his. In' the situation lo which he had «ttained, he knew how to calculate 
IJs lightest tokens of khidnosd or severity.- Exorcising at this moment the 
right belonjjing to all generals in titoô of war, that of intercepting correspond- 
ence, to disco ve!" the fiidvemene» of the iremtfy, he «eifeed a letter from the 
IMnce dé llatzfelc^ in which he appeared to inform Prince Hoheulohe of the 
position of the French army around Berlin. Taa Princo de Hatzfeld, as head 
of the* municipal govermncht estàbliefh^ in Beriln, had promised upon oath not 
to attempt any thing against the French army, and to attend solely to the quiet, 
safety, and welfare of the capitaL It was an engagement of loyalty toward 
the conqueror, who sutieirèd an authority which he cduld have aboKshed to sub- 
sist fbr the benefit of the conquered country.' The-fiitilt, however, was very 
excusable, mnce it proceeded from the meet honorable of sentiments, patriotism. 
Napoleon, who was aj)prehen8fve that Other burgomasters would imitate this 
example, and that, in tlfis dase, all hid movemenCs vould be revealed firom 
hour ta hour to the enemy,- resolved to intimidato the Prussian authoritiee 
by an act of signal severity, and was not s^rry that this act of severity 
should fall upon one of the pHncipal metnbers of tho nobility, accused of hav- 
faig been a warm pattisan of wnr, bnt accused ûdsely, -for ihe Prince de Hatz- 
feld was of tite number of tlie Prussian nobles, who had moderation because 
they had understanding. Napoleon sent for Prince Bcrthier, and ordered Mar- 
shal Davousty en whose severity he eould reckon^ i/o form A military commission, 
whidi-Aould apply to the conduct of |;ho Prince de Ilatzfeld tho 1 iws of war 
against espionnage. Prince Berthier, on learning tho rcaolution adopted by 
Napoleon, endeavored in vain to dissuade himOromit. Generals Rapp, Cau- 
laideourt, and Savary, not presuming to haiard remonstrances which seemed mis- 
placed fh>m any other lips than those of the majop-general's, were alarmed. Net 
knowing to what means to resort, they hid the prince in the very palace, upon 
pretext of having him arrested, and tlien informed the Princess de Hatzfeld, an 
interesting person, and who v.*as t!rou prcjnant. cf tho danger which threatened 
VOL. XL — 15. 
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Opcraliras of H^heiitohe.— The campaigns of Jena and 
of Ulm will some day serve as models to teach generals the 
art of concentrating their forces at the proper time, and then 

her husband. She hastened to the palace. It was high time ; for the commis- 
sion, having assembled, was appljriug for the evidence. Napoleon, retoming 
from a ride in Berlin, had jast alighted from his horse, the guard beating the 
inarch ; and, as he crossed the threshold of the palace, the Princess de Hatzfeld, 
conducted by Duroc, appeared all in tears before him. Thus taken by surprise, 
he could not refuse to receive her ; he granted her an audience in his cabinet. 
She was seized with terror. Napoleon, touched by her distress, desired her to 
approach, and handed her the intercepted letter to read. ' WeO, madam,' said 
ho, 'do you recognize the liandwriting of your husband?' The princess, trem- 
bling, knew not what to reply. Presently, however, taking care to cheer her. 
Napoleon added, * throw that paper into the fire, and the military commission 
wHl have no evidence to convict upon.' 

** This act of clemency, which Napoleon could not refuse after ho had seen 
the Princess de Hatzfeld, was, nevertheless, a sacrifice for him, because it was 
part of his desigpi to intimidate the German nobiUty, particularly the magis- 
trates of the towns, who revealed to the enemy the secrets of his operations, 
lie learned subsequently to know the Prince de Hatzfold, npprcc'ated his char- 
acter and his understanding, and was glad that he had not given him up to mili- 
tary J4istic9. Happy the governments that have discreet friends, who contrive 
to delay their severities I It is not necessary that this delay should be loc^, 
before they have ceased to purpose acts upon which, at first, they were most 
resolutely bent" 

Alison's account of this a£Eair is discolored by prejudice, and full of errors. 
He says that Napoleon ordered Prince Hatzfeld ** to be seized and executed 
before six o'clock that evening." On the contrary Napoleon ordered him to be 
tried by a military commission lor violating the laws of war. Again, Alison 
says : ** If the prince bad been shot, it would have been, like the death of the 
Duke d'Enghien and the bookseller Palm — an act of deliberate murder y In 
his desire to abuse Napoleon, he entirely ignores the laws of war. The ofiense 
of which the prince was accused, was, by the laws of war. capital, and, if found 
guilty by the commission, the sentence of death followed. 

It is said that Prince Hatzfeld, as the head of the magistracy, had taken the 
usual oath to the conquering power. But it makes little difference whether he 
h id or not taken such oath. The obligation is implied by his submission. He 
could have fled with his government, or have resisted with arms in hand. In the 
latter case he would have been treated as a prisoner of war. To submit to the 
conqueror and accept his liberty, he was bound by the laws of war to com- 
municate, during the military occupation, no information to the expelled gov- 
ernment By attempting to send such information to Prince Hohenlobe, lie 
was guilty of military treachery, or what the continental writers denominate 
military treason, 

Alison's attempt to justify the conduct of Hatzfeld bv comparing it with the 
French m'misters to Russia and Rome» is shnply ridiculous. Internfitioiial law 
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to divide them after the blow has been struck. The destruc- 
tion of the Prussian army was so extraordinary that to ex- 
plain it I shall bo obliged to enter into details. 

While I was marching on Berlin, Murat, Soult, and Ney 
had pursued the debris of the Prussian army on Magdebourg. 
The ting, correctly judging their desperate condition, took 
the road to the Oder, and left the command-in-chief to Prince 
Hohenlohe, with the care of reorganizing the army under the 
cannon of this important place. The thing was impossible 
without his being besieged there ; for Soult had followed with 
so much impetuosity that the rear-guard had scarcely entered 
the camp under Magdebourg when Legrand's division threw 
itself on the enemy, driving every thing within the place, 
where there reigned the greatest confusion. 

Prince Hohenlohe here learned the issue of the combat of 
Halle, and my march on Dessau and Wittenberg ; he never- 
theless hoped that the destruction of the bridges of the Elbe 
would give him time to reach Stettin before us. It has 
already been seen that those bridges had fallen untouched 
into our power. He had now to choose between three plans : 
first, to remain and reoi^nize a force of fifty thousand men 
under the protection of Magdebourg, keeping the field as 
much as he could on the two banks of the Elbe, and waiting 
the cfiect of the arrival of the Russians on the Oder ; even 
shutting himself up in the place, if he could do no better. 
For this plan there would have been necessary an abundance of 

gives to diplomatic agents the right to collect and transmit such information. 
And for that very reason, diplomalio agents of an enemy are seldom permitted 
to exercise their functions in territories occupied hy the opposing belligerent 
But the case of a private citizen or a civil authority is very different By 
being permitted to exercise their civil functions or to pursue their ordinary oc- 
cupations, they Inc'ir the obligation to give neither aid nor comfort to the 
enemy of the occupying forces, although that enemy is their own legitimate 
government. Their allegiance to that government is, for the time, suspended, 
and they owe a temporary and limited allegiance to the conqueror. 
This principle is well established, and the rules of law applicable to such 
I are too well known to be misunderstood. 
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provisions and munitiong ; bot he bad neither. The second^ 
was to throw himself on Soult and open. a road to Hanover 
so as to unite with the division of General Lecocq, and fight 
im Westphalia as long as he could. The third, was to lose not 
a minute in- gaining Stettin ; he chose the last^ and, under 
the circumstancesj the resolution was a very natural one. 
^ Hohenlohe hoped to leave • Magdebourg with sixty-eight 
battalions and - one hundred and > fifty-nine squadrons, iu- 
cludino; those which the prince of Wurtemberg had saved 
from Halle and destined to cover his march ; the disorder 
was so great that Kalkreuth, instead of echdonntng his 
numerous cavalry on the left bank, bad sent them to canton 
on the ri^t bank of the Elbe near Sandau^ and instead of 
leaving twenty-six feeble battalions to guard Magdebourg, 
fifty-two entire squadrons, through mistake, remained in the 
place. 

There aro two roads leading from Magdebourg to the 
Oder ; the best and most direct is that by Brandenbourg and 
Berlin ; the otlœr is to the north by Rotheniiu, Buppin, 
Zehdenich, Prenzlow, and Stettin. . The prince could not 
take the first without enoountmng our colmnns which were 
debouching from Wittemberg on Potsdam ; by taking the 
second he would ivpproaoh his cavalry which was marching 
from Sandtfu on Nenstadt, and would prolong the time when 
we could teach him^ He could, in fact, take no other course ; 
but he ought to have provided the^ best measures to execute 
this movement, and to have marched as compactly and 
rapidly as possible. The road to Stettin, which he followed 
meets at Zehdenich with that of Oranienbourg which I had 
taken ; he should have allowed neither delay nor rest till he 
had reached this city with the main body of his forces, or at 
least with his numerous squadrons. It was the more prob- 
able that he would arrive there before our troops, as Murat 
had followed in rear by Hartz, and had just caused Magde- 
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bourg to be surreûdered by (Jenea»! . Belliard. How ww it 
possible for the French troops, scattered as they were between 
Halberstadt and Magdeb^urg, h<iving to cross the Slbe, to 
arrive at Zehdenich before the prince of Hl^henbhe ? This, 
however, actually occurred,. Murat having. readjied Zehde- 
nich by rapid marches, before tiie columns of Lannes, who led 
my march. 

The prince of Hohenlohe, leaving Magdebourgthe twenty- 
third of October, marched in tbf eo columns on Rothenau at 
the head of twenty-eight battalions and thirty squadrons; 
the main body of the eavïilry passed the Elbe lower down, 
and rejoined the rest of the army near liTeustadt. . Blucher 
took command of the corps of the duke of Wurtemberg, 
destined for the rear-guard; Hohenlohe had, therefore, on 
the twenty-fifth, at his disposition, fifty battalions iind one 
hundred and sixty squadrons ; but instiead of marching. in a 
single compact mass and bivouacking on the road, making, the 
inhabitants and the Prussian authorities furnish him with 
provisions, he took it into his head to distribute his troops in 
cantonments in the villages, thus faéiguingr themby usdesa 
marches to and from the cantonments, and producing dis* 
order and want of discipline: by an absurd dispersion. The 
system was the more objectionable as. they :wére likely to be 
forced to cut their way aword in hand,-and; were not in a 
situation to make the slow marches requn^ by magazines. 
In addition to all these faults, instead- of }dacii^ his nurae* 
rous cavalry on his right to flank him in the direction that 
we were approaching, he threw it on the extreme left at 
Witstock, while, the infantry tnarched on NeurJSupin, and 
9 feeble advance-guard under 8chimelpeni&ok on Zehdenich. 
This city, situated, aa we have said,- at. the debouehof the 
road which I had taken, was ;therefore thé xkcisive . point 
which it was necessary to reach before ufl ; andr as: the ad- 
vanced guard arrived there,^ it is certain that the. rest of the 
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corps might very well have reached it^ if the dispositions had 
been better made. 

Fall of Span4aa«— The fall of Spandau^ which took place 
the same day (the twenty-fifth), acquired so much the 
greater importance by the approach of Hohenlohe's corps. 
Bernadette, who was informed of his march on Brandebourg, 
soon gave me advice of it, and advanced in the direction of 
Fehrbelin and Cremmen. 

DisposltlMs !• destroy Hrtenlohe»— The grand-duke of 
Berg, having nothing further to do in the environs of Magde- 
bourg after the enemy had reached this fortress, received 
orders to turn rapidly toward Baldi or Dessau to pass the 
Elbe there ; he marched with so much celerity that he ar- 
rived at Spandau at the moment of its surrender, and imme- 
diately directed himself by Oranienbourg on Zehdenich. 
Lannes, who was to follow him, only reached Oranienbourg 
on the twenty-sixth. I kept Augereau and Davoust in the 
environs of Berlin, to be prepared in case the enemy should 
escape the other corps and attempt to fall on our rear. The 
first guarded the important bridge of Neubruck on the Havel ; 
the second was to throw his light cavalry as far as Oderberg. 

The prince of Hohenlohe, on the twenty-sixth, learning 
the presence of our troops at Oranienbourg, took the tardy 
resolution to force his march, moving his infantry by Gransée 
on Zehdenich, and the next day Prenzlow, so as to gain the 
defile of Lacknitz near Stettin, on the twenty-eighth, where 
he would be safe. The cavalry took the same direction by 
Wit8t(»ck and Woldeck. On his arrival at Gransée, Hohen- 
lohe received the unexpected news tliat General Schimel- 
peninck had been beaten at Zehdenich by the cavaliy of the 
grand-duke of Berg, and had saved himself in disorder on 
Prenzlow. It was ridiculous to lose his direct communication 
in consequence of a skirmish of cavalry, when ten thousand 
Prussian horse were marching to Witstock without any ob- 
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ject. Nevertheless Hohenlohe, renouncing all hope of open- 
ing a passage, resolved to gain Boitzenbourg-pres-Prenzlow, 
by making a detour by Furatenberg and Lychen where he 
waited Blucher and a part of the column of cavalry which 
he had ordered to join him in place of Schimelpeninck's troops. 
This idea was absurd, for as our troops held the direct and 
shortest road to Templin, the enemy must expect to meet 
them in column with the chance of being sustained the more 
easily by the corps d'armée which arrived first at Berlin 
(Lannes and Davoust). Hohenlohe reached Lychen on the 
twenty-seventh, and in vain waited there for Blucher, who 
had been informed too late of this forced march, and had not 
yet passed Templin ; not being joined by the expected cav- 
alry, and as he had no time to lose, he continued his march 
on Boitzenbourg. 

Murat was not a man to allow himself to be easily passed. 
Informed, in his march from Templin on Prenzlow, of the 
direction taken by the Prussians, he moved with the divisions 
of Grouchy, Beaumont, and Lassalle on Wichmansdort, 
where he attacked the gens-d' armes of the guard which 
flanked the march. To assail, turn, and overthrow this 
superb regiment of cuirassiers on the shores of the lake, was 
the work of a moment. Some of the officers of this corps 
had insulted the French ambassador, in order the more surely 
to involve the king in the war ; they expiated this conduct 
by the disgrace of being forced to capitulate in the open field, 
which cavalry should never do. 

Hohenlohe, frightened at this news, formed his infantry 
and hesitated whether to enter Boitzenbourg or take the 
cross road between Prenzlow and Passewalk ; this last course 
was certainly the most prudent ; but on the report of a 
patrol, he decided to enter Boitzenbourg for the night, and, 
the next day, to take the road to Prenzlow, where he would 
find provisions and forage for his troops. 
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Combat aH4 Capltulaltoa of PreBzIow»-^On the twenty- 
eighth, the corps advanced on Shonennarck and Gustrow ; it 
entered Prenzlow without any great obstacle ; but the grand- 
duke of Berg, arriving by the road to Templin, and not being 
able to occupy a city with his cavalry, he caused it to be 
turned by a detachment of djagoons^whilo he advanced, witli 
two divisions on thesnimU stream of Golmitz, fell impetuously 
on the rear of the Prussian column, pursuedi it even to the 
faubourg, cut to pieces and captured the regiment of the 
king, cut off the rear-guard of Prince Augustus^ and forced 
him, after a good defease, to surrender with l^s battalion. 

The Prussian infantry had passed Prenzlow and take%for 
some unknown reason, the road to Passevvalk instead of that 
to Stettin. Murat summoned the. prince of Hohenlohe to 
surrender, and Lannes, who had arrived there himself, al- 
though his corps was stilLdistant,.alao summoned rthe enemy 
in order to deceive him. Convinced that he had np more 
hopes of gaining Locknitz, which he supposed to be in pos- 
session of our infantry, attacked in front . by a divbiou of 
cavalry and in rear by two other^ the prince laid down his 
arms with seventeen battalions end nineteen squadrc^is, 
amounting to not less than. twelve thousand ntea. 

Fall of SteUiiié— The grand-duke of Berg seemed almost 
omnipresent ; no sooner had we obtained this brilliant suc- 
cess than Lasalle's division of light cavalry advanced on 
Stettin, whose imbecile governor surrendered: to our hussars, 
with a garrison of five thousand men. Murat immediately 
directed himself on Passewalk, where the great column of 
Hohenlohe's cavalry had taken refuge on learning the disaster 
of its chief. Six r^meats of euirassiers and a Inrigade of 
infantry, fatigued, it is true, by forced marches, surre&d^red 
• without the slightest resistance. A single brigade, cut off 
from Prenzlow the nig^t before, presented itself at Stettin ; 
the governor refused to open his gates, on the twenty^^ghth. 
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to hîs own troops, but the next day he dpeued ihem at the 
first Bummons of our advance-guard. : This brigade reached 
Anclam, where General Becker's division attacked it and 
forced it to surrender. 

Blncher retires oa Meekleiitovgt^f^f all this army, 
which a few days ago was so. brilliant, there remained only 
Blucher and the old corps of the duke of Weimar, comjooanded 
by General Winning, who, after having given the slip to 
Soult, had passed the Elbe tiear Sandau and gained Meck- 
lenbourg. Blucher, informed of the defeat of Hohenlohe, 
immediately inclined toward Neostrelits, where he joined this 
corps, which now formed a little army of twenty-one thousand 
men. Before following his ulterior movementsj we will return 
to my army. 

Capitnlattoii tf C«strin.*-^Davoiist, after remaining some 
days in advance of Berlin, took the road to Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, and to Custrin. This place, which is situated on an 
island in the Oder, and which Major Héyden had herœcally 
defended in the seven years' war, surrendered to our light 
troops, separated a»^;hey were from the place by the double 
channel of the riv^ ! Before we could take possession <rf 
the work, it was necessary that the garrison should furnish 
us with.boats ! Master of this important bulwark, and having 
no more enemies before him, Davoust took the road toPosen. 
Âugereau occupied Frankfort ; my guards remained at B^lin ; 
• Ney continued the blockade of Magdebourg. 

Nap«lMii'8 Measires fkv secmbig hto CMfwals*— While 
my eagles crossed, with rapid flight, the space between the 
Rhine and the Oder, and conquered in three weeks .the whole 
eountary between the two rivers, I ntgletted no means to 
consolidate my power and secure these possessions. Already 
Mortier, with the two feeble divisions of the eighth corps, 
had occupied the principality of Fulda. The prince of 
Orange, to whom it had fallen at the peace- of Luneville, as 
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an indemnity for the Stadtholderate, had just been fighting 
in the ranks of my enemies. I punished him for this, by 
seizing his states. Mortier afterward advanced on Cassel, in 
concert with the king of Holland. 

The Elector, a vassal, in some measure, of Prussia, and 
one of my most bitter enemies, had left for England, carrying 
with him a considerable treasure, the fruit of the subsidies 
which his house had constantly received from England since 
the coalition of 1703, against Louis XIV. The twenty 
thousand men which he had organized to fight me laid down 
their arms and were disbanded by inferior forces. The king 
of Holland afterward advanced on Hanovt r with the Gallo- 
Batavian army, and after some slight skirmishes ho invested 
the Prussian division of Lecocq in Hamein and Nieubourg, 
took possession, almost without opposition, of the whole 
electorate, the duchy of Brunswick, and the Hanseatic cities 
of Bremen and Hamburg. The Bavarian and Wurtemberg 
contingents, after having taken possession of Bareith, and 
covering the right wing of the grand army in its decisive 
march, directed themselves by Plauen on Dresden, and ad- 
vanced toward the Oder in concert with Davoust ; they 
formed the ninth corps. The contingents of the other petty 
princes furnished garrisons on our rear ; that of Hesse- 
Darmstadt at Spandau and Stettin, and Nassau at Berlin. 

Armistice witli tiie Saxons.— I also thought to attach to 
myself the Saxons ; before the war I had akeady issued a 
proclamation, showing them that the projects of Prussia 
were tending to nothing less than their reduction to the 
condition of a Prussian province. I signed an armistice with 
the Saxon general who had been taken prisoner at Jena ; the 
remainder of the contingent left the Prussian army at Balbi 
on the Elbe, and the elector immediately opened negotiations 
with us. 

Blneiier pnrsied to Lnbeeli*— Informed of the junction 
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of Blucher with the corps of General Winning, I directed 
Bernadette to follow this little army, while Murat cut it off 
from Stralsund and Rostock, and Soult prevented it from 
regaining the Lower Elbe. Pursued in this way, it was diflS- 
cult for him to escape. After a combat of the rear-guard at 
Kossentin against Dupont, and quite a brilliant cavalry 
engagement near Criwitz, Blucher directed himself on 
Schwerin. It appeared that he first wished to take the road 
to Gustrow, undoubtedly for the purpose of embarking at 
Rostock, or of reaching Stralsund ; but Murat having al- 
ready arrived at Demnin, he inclined to the left toward 
Mecklenbourg, with the intention of throwing himself on the 
Lower Elbe and fighting his way into Hanover. Anticipated 
on all sides, he fell back on Gadebush-sur-Lubeck, where he 
arrived the fifth of November. Bernadette marched there 
by Schonberg, and Soult by Ratsbourg : they were sustained 
by the cavalry of Murat. Arriving by the north, Bernadotte 
learned that the remainder of the Swedish detachment which 
had so presumptuously occupied the Pays-de-Lauenbourg, 
had just embarked on the Trave at Lubeck. The course of 
this river is sinuous ; the navigation to Travemund is diffi- 
cult and slow ; a brigade of Dupont's division, sent half way 
to Schlutup, captured a battalion of the guards and the 
remains of a rich convoy. 

FtU of Lubeck* — Our columns, reaching Lubeck on the 
sixth, at break of day, immediately began the attack. Ber- 
nadotte assailed with Drouet's division the Mecklenbourg 
gate and the adjacent bastion ; the place was only a simple 
enciente, much out of repair, but capable of resisting a coup^ 
de-main ; it was unarmed ; the Prussians had hastily placed 
on the ramparts their field-pieces. It is said that two Prus- 
sian battalions imprudently placed in advance of the gate 
and overthrown by the brigade of Frère, were the cause of 
cur columns entering pell-mell with the enemy. The braves 
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of the Twenty-seventh light, and the Ninety-fourth of the 
line, fell upon the enemy, carried the palisaded tambour of 
the gate and the nearest batteries, and, sustained by the rest 
of the corps, penetrated into ihe streets. 

Blucher had just retired to his quart^^ when our soldiers 
penetrated the town and pursued after him ; ho had barely 
time to mount his horso ; his staff was' captured. The 
columns of Soult encountered greater obstacles in carrying 
the Hanover gate, and they had just succeeded in effecting 
an entrance, when they met Rivaud's division. , i Blucher suc- 
ceeded in effecting an issue by tlie Holstein gate with four or 
five thousand infantry, and joined hiscavalry, which was can- 
toned on the left bank of the Trave ; the rest, to the num- 
ber of about eight thousand, wore killed or taken prisoners. 
A bloody contest was carried on front street to street and 
from house to house, in the public ftotaUishmenta. ' A 
soldiery influenced by cruel soenes is not easily restrained, 
and the inhabitants of this flourishing icity^had naturally to 
suffer all the horrors of a city iaken by assault ; but SouU 
and Bemadotte at last succeeded in restoring order. 

Ctpitulattoft ef BiBcher*— The refuge whidi Blucher had 
sought behind the Trave could only save him for a sio^e 
day, for the neutrality of Denmark left him no isade^ he 
was forced to lay down his arms the next day with his 
remaining ten thousand mem 

Fall of Mtf 4elKnHrg«--The destruction of the Prussian 
armies was not the only result of the battle of Jena ; the 
Prussians were so discouraged liiat they surrendered thenuNit 
formidable bulwarks of the monarchy. To those already 
cited, we must add Magdebourg, which important place, (with 
a garrison of eighteen or twenty thousand men and six hunn 
dred pieces of cannon^ was surrendered by the aged Kliest^ 
after a few hours' bombardment, to Ney whose force^id not 
exceed the garrison of the pkoe ! Hameln and Nieuburg 
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also Borrendered àt the^fitst fiummons of a Gallo-Batavian 
division under the orders of Savary. 

Nhp^leoB at Beriln* — While my lienteoanta were pursuing 
in all directions the remains of the Prussian army, I had re- 
mained at Berlin, my presence heing unnecessary in these 
various pursuits. I had to^ provide an administration for the 
great states which we had conquered, td urge forward 
measures necessary for our security, to leview the corps which 
had just come to replace our losses- and increase our force ; 
in a word, to provide the means of profiting by so much 
success. 

The celebrated Berlin Decree.— It was also at Berlin that 
I issued my formidable degree of reprisals against the British 
Order in Council, which declared the ports of the channel 
blockaded. In reality this paper blockade was rather insig- 
nificant, for England had not shipis enough to carry it into 
effect ; but it was the form and the priùciple which was in 
violation of the law of nations. 

Maritime law in the full extent given to it by England, 
authorized the right of visit to ascertain that the vessel was 
really of the nation whose flag it bore, and that it carried 
nothing contraband, that is, naval stores. It also interdicted 
the entrance to ports blockaded strictly enough to render it 
dangerous to enter, and the vessels warned not to enter, 
should they attempt to do so by ruse, were subject to be 
seized. In order therefore to effect a real blockade, it was 
necessary to have a sufficient number of vessels of war 
before each military or merchant port included in the 
blockade. 

The Order in Council, declaring all the coast of France from 
the Seine to Antwerp in a state of blockade, arrogated the 
right of seizing all vessels sailing for these ports, whether 
they were really invested or not. It thus pave to a minis- 
terial decree an artificial force more powerful than all the 
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British squadroDS together ; for, admitting this principle for 
n hundred leagues of coast in 1806, England might very well 
extend it by a second decree to all the coast of Franco and 
her allies, and thus annihilate the commerce of Europe ; 
which, in fact, she did not fail to do. A great nation, pos- 
sessing, with its allies, more than two thousand leagues of 
coast, a hundred ships of the line, colonies, and inhabitants 
with any blood in their veins, could not tolerate such legisla- 
tion without disgracing itself. I was indignant at it, and 
my victorious position authorizing me to act, I in my turn 
thundered forth a decree which excelled that of the English 
ministry. 

British Orders in Council*— The cabinet of London did not 
long remain my debtor : an order of January 7th, 1807, 
declared good prize any neutral vessel trading from one port 
of France to another, or to a port of her allies 1 Rome and 
Carthage never exhibited such animosity ; their quarrels 
never extended beyond their own political power and that of 
the allies who were successively drawn into the whirlpool of 
their contest ; they never attacked the prosperity of all that 
breathed on the two hemispheres 1* 

* Tins and other Briiish Ordors in Ooancll issued in regard to blockades, the 
preemption of neutral goods, and trade with French colonies, were roost disas- 
trous to neutral commerce, and especially to that of the United States. Not- 
withstanding the specious ^u*guments by which English statesmen and English 
judges attempted, at the time, to justify these measures, very few can now be 
found who will defend them. The publicists of the continent and America have 
almost unanimously condemned them, and even British writers, while defending 
them on the ground of political and military necessity, virtually admit that they 
were contrary to the established principles of international jurisprudence. But 
these violations of law and justice on the part of Great Britian did not justify 
the retaliatory decrees of Napoleon. Both were equally violations of the rights 
of neutrals. 

The following are Thiers* remarks on Kapoleon's Berlin decree, and the 
British Orders in Council 

"England herself had just authorised all sorts of excesses against her com- 
merce by taking an extraordinary measure, and one of the most outrageous that 
can be imagined against the most generally admitted right of nations, and 
which is called ^ paper Uockadt, As we have ahready explained several times» 
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Armistice witb Prnsslt not Ratified.— While I was ful- 
minating my decrees against the new maritime rights claimed 
by Great Britian, my armies had completed the destruction 

it is a principlo with most of the maritime nations that every neutral, that is 
to say every flag, not a party in a war between two powers, has a right to sail 
from the ports of one to the ports of the other, to carry any merchandise what- 
ever, even that of the enemy, excepting contraband of war, which consist in 
arms, munitions of war, and provisions cured for the use of the armies. This 
liberty ceases only in the case of a seaport blockaded by a naval force, so that 
the blockade be efficacious. In this case, the blockade being notified, the 
faculty of entering the blockaded place is suspended for neutrals. But IS, 
in the restrictions imposed upon the freedom of navigation, we do not stop at 
this certain hmit of the presence of an effective force, there is no reason why 
we should not lay an interdict upon whole tracts of coast, upon pretext of 
blockade. England had already sought to overstep the limits of the real 
blockade, by alleging that, with a few sail, insufficient in number to close the 
approaches to a sea-port, she had a right to declare the blockade. But at last 
she bad admitted the necessity of a force of some sort against the blockaded 
port. Now she did not stop at this limit, already so vague, and, at the time 
of her nioraentary rupture with Prussia, occasioned by the occupation of 
Hanover, she had ventured to forbid all commerce to neutrals on the coasts of 
France and Germany, from Brest to the mouth of the Elbe. This was the 
abuse of strength carried to the utmost excess, and thenceforward a mere 
British decree was sufficient to lay under interdict all tho parts of the globe 
which England was pleased to deprive of commerce. 

" This incredible violation of the right of nations fbmished Napoleon with a 
just pretext for authorizing the most rigorous measures in regard to English 
commerce. He devised a formidable decree, whicli, however excessive it might 
appear, was but a just reprisal of tho violences of England, and which had 
moreover the advantage of completely answering the views which he had re- 
cently conceived. This decree, dated Berlin, the twenty-first of November, 
applicable not only to France, but to the countries occupied by her armies or in 
alliance with her, that is to say, to France, Holland, Spain, Italy, and all Ger- 
many, declared the British Islands in a state oj blockade. The consequences of 
the state of blockade were the following: 

** All commerce with England was absolutely prohibited ; 

"An goods, the produce of English manufactures, or of English colonies, 
were to be confiscated, not only on the coast, but in the interior, iu tho houses 
of the merchants by whom they should be harbored ; 

" All letters coming fh>m or going to England, addressed to an Englishman, 
or written in English, were to be stopped at the post-offices and destroyed ; 

"Every Englishman whatsoever, seized in France or in the countries under 
subjection to her arms, was to be declared a prisoner of war ; 

** Every vessel having only touched at the English colonies or at any cf the 
ports of the three kingdoms, was forbidden to enter French ports or ports under 
subjection to France, and, in case of fidae declarations being made on thii 
subject, she became a lawAil prize ; 
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of the Prussiati forces between the Bhine and the Oder. 
Murat, Davoustj and Lamies, had already passed the latter 
river to enter Prussian Poland.- Winter was approaching; 
it was necessary to <5on«olidate our astonishing successes. 
There were two means of doing this : the one, to complète 
the destruction of Prussia and divide the country among my 
allies ; the other, to pardon her and attach her to my car by 
benefits which she could not fail to value after her defeat, 
and then join with her in effecting the reëstablishment of 
Poland. 

The king of Prussia, having reached the Oder, sent to me 
the marquis 6f Lucchesinito treat for an armistice or for a 

"Half of the produce of' the ooittséelkm -was destined to indemnify French 
and allied merchants who had sufTerv^d by the spolmtiona of England; 

"Lastly, the English who foil into -our power were to Berve for the exchange 
of the French or their' aHies 'who were taken priaoners, 

"Such were these measures, assuredly inexcusable if England had not taken 
pains to jurtify thbm beforëhatid by her own exoeases. Ni^leon was fully 
sensible of thehr severity; but, in "order to foduce England to relmquiah her 
tyranny at sea, he had recourse to a like tyranny upon land. He wished most 
especially to intimidate the a^nt» of the English commerce, and principally 
the merchants of the Hanseatic towns, who, laughing at the orders issued re- 
si^octing the Elbexind the Weser, distributed the prohibited goods throughout all 
parts of the continent The threat of confiscation, a threat soon followed up, 
Would make them tremble, and, ^ not close tlie outlets opened dandefitinely 
to British commerce, at least render l^em very narrow. 

"Napoleon, saying to himself <hat all the commercial nations were interested 
in the resistance wliîch he Was opposing to the unjust pretensions of England, 
concluded that they would submit to the^ inconvenienoea of a struggle 'Which 
had becomo necessary ; he tbeughV thai, these inconveniences &lling parfcicu- . 
larly upon the speculators of Hamburg, Bremen, Leipzig, Amsterdam, and on 
smugglers by profession, it Wfts not worth while to Ihnit his means of reprisal, 
out of regard ibr such interests. 

" The effect of this decree on the opinion of Europe was imnjense. Some re- 
garded it as a revolting excess Of despotism, others as a stroke* of profound 
jJolicy, an as an extratordinàry «5t, propertioiied to the conflict of giants main- 
tained by England and France against eadi other, the one daring to seize the 
dommion of the sea, hitherto the common route of nations, and to interdict all 
commerce to her enemies, the other aiming at the entire occupation of the con- 
tinent by force of arms, to reply to the closing of the sea by the closing of the 
land. Unheard-of spectacle, without example in the past and probably in the 
future, exhibited at this Moment by the imdiained passions of the twa greatest ■ 
nations of the earth.^ 
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peace ; he was accompanied by General Zastrow, whose noble 
and respectable character was the best guarantee of the sin- 
cere intentions of the king. Duroc treated with them at 
Charlottenbourg. It was difficult to come to an understand- 
ing when they were every moment receiving news of the sur- 
render of some new corps, or the fall of some new place. 
The negotiators saw that, by showing a desire for an alliance, 
they softened the rigorous terms of the treaty. One is 
always disposed to do more for an enemy who becomes your 
ally, than for an adversary who signs a pure and simple 
peace, and may immediately return to the ranks of your 
enemies. 

I consented to an armistice which left to Prussia, Magdc- 
bourg and all her states between the Elbe and the Niémen ; 
she lost Hanover, and all her states in Franconia, Saxony, 
and Westphalia. If an alliance should actually be formed, I 
might indemnify her for these losses. 

But Magdebourg with twenty thousand men capitulated 
the same day that Duroc signed the convention of Charlot- 
tenbourg ; could I surrender this main bulwark of the mon- 
archy for a simple armistice, subject still to the acceptance 
of a prince who was at Konigsberg in the midst of the 
Bossian columns which he had called to his assistance ? It 
was necessary to make a new treaty ; I left for Posen and 
could sign it only in that city ; I could not rely much on 
its ratification, for the king of Prussia, after the conduct 
which his cabinet had induced him to pursue in the affair of 
Haugwitz, would have lost in the eyes of his contemporaries 
and of posterity, if he had again abandoned the Russians, 
eighty thousand of whom were already on the Vistula and 
crossing his states. 

MtptlMB idvaBces to the TistMlt.—In the mean time, 
my army, having found no enemy between the Oder and the 
Vistula, had advanced on Warsaw and Thorn. I had only 

VOL. n. — 16. 
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to observe Stnilsund and the Swedes in my rear, and to reduce 
the six fortresses of Silesia. I assigned the first to Mortier 
till I could relieve him by a new corps of observation on the 
Elbe. The reduction of Silesia was assigned to my brother 
Jerome ; he had as yet no establishment ; before providing 
him with one, I wished to give him an opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself. He had at first embarked in the Brest 
squadron, but, as he did not like the sea service, I appointed 
him to my array ; Vandamme was his guide ; he conîmanded 
twenty-five thousand Bavarians and Wurtembergers, forming 
the ninth corps. To reduce Glogau, Breslau, Brieg, Neisse, 
Schweidnitz, and Glatz, whose garrisons formed a force as 
numerous as his own, was no easy matter, although his 
opponent, the prince of Anhalt-Pless, was a man of neither 
head nor heart. Glogau fell without resistance, but the 
other places were better commanded and made much better 
defense. 

Inmense Results of this Seven Weeks^ War.— Thus ter- 
minated the war of seven weeks — very difierent from that 
of seven years. Never was there a victory with such results. 
In this short time my power had extended from the banks 
of the Rhine to those of the Vistula ; a hundred thousand 
prisoners, four thousand pieces of cannon, six great fortresses 
and many smaller ones — such were the trophies of a skillful 
manœuvre, of the impetuous valor of my army, and of the 
inexperience of my adversaries. Whatever may be the 
opinion of the eloquent author of the " Précis des événements 
militaires^" these successes were merely the result of a skillful 
application of the principles of war by us, and a total neglect 
of them by our enemies. To deny the existence and influence 
of these principles, is to deny the light of the sun. My ge- 
nius consisted only in applying these principles almost con- 
stantly, and in giving to this application its greatest possible 
extent. In this I exerted all the superiority of my judgment, 
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the grandeur of my character, and the extent of my views. 
This is what distinguishes the great warrior from the mediocre 
general. But far from me be the thought of ever putting in 
doubt the existence of military principles, and their influence 
on the &te of armies ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

THB WAR OF 1807, OB THE CAMPAIGNS OF ETLAU AND 
FRIEDLAND. 

Condition of the Enemy's Forces — Poland— Napoleon's Measure for securing 
his Rear — The King of Prussia rejects the Armistice— The Russian Army- 
Invasion of Moldavia — Position of the two Armies^-Napoleon takes the 
Offensive— Combat of Pultusk — Napoleon prepares for Winter Quarters— 
Measures for securing his Position — Continuation of the War between Russia 
and Turkey — Benningsen takes Command of the Russian Army — Affairs of 
Silesia — ^Benningsen attacks Napoleon's Lefb— Movements of the Latter— 
His Project accidentally Discovered by the Russians — ^Soult fights at Berg- 
fried — Combat of Landsberg — Combat of Liebstadt — Battle of Eylau— The 
French Army resumes its Winter Quarters — Combat of Ostrolenka — Embai^ 
rassment of Napoleon's Position — Menaces of Spain — Austria offers her In- 
tervention for Peace— The English threaten Constantinople— Passage of the 
Dardanelles — Sebastian! rouses the Turks to defend themselves — Retreat of 
the English — Napoleon's Firmness— Negotiations at the Camp of Finkenstein 
—Negotiations with England broken off by Perceval— Treaty of Triple- 
Alliance at Bartenstein — Operations in Pomerania — Negotiations with 
Sweden — Army of Observation on the Elbe — Enghsh Expedition into Egypt 
—Sieges in Silesia — Siege and (all of Dantzio— Resumption of Hostilities- 
Danger and escape of Ney — Napoleon Marches to his Assistance— Favorable 
Changes of Napoleon's Position — Battle of Heilsberg — Operations of Ben- 
ningsen — ^Battle of Friedland — The Russians recross the Niémen — They pro- 
pose Peace — Interview oî the Emperors at Tilsit — ^The Peace Signed— 
Prussia — Conditions of the Treaty of Tilsit — Revolution at Constantinople- 
Projects on Turkey — Special Stipulations at Tilsit 

C#B4itioii of the Enemy's Forces.— The king of Prussia 
had retired to^Konigsberg. Of all his army, there remained 
hardly twenty thousand men fit for service ; but one hundred 
thousand Russians, coming to his assistance, were already 
advancing on the Vistula. I marched to meet them ; on 
entering Poland, a new theatre was presented for our arms ; 
here was the old land of anarchy, and of liberty crushed by 
foreign domination ; the Poles only waited my coming to 
throw off the German yoke. 
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P#laBi* — Not to recognize the advatitf^es to be derived 
from Poland would have evinced ignorance of the eighteenth 
century ; but in order that this ^sountry should serve as a 
barrier against Bussia, anda<x)unterpoise to Austria^ required 
a complete reëstablishment of the Polish nation. This could 
only be brought about by a long and successful war : my 
ministers were not agreed on the policy of attempting this 
project ; Talleyrand, old and worn out (uêê)^ sighed for his 
hotel in Paris, and was vexed at the idea of a winter's jour-^ 
ney to Poland : he opposed it. Maret approved the attemptSir 
for he could see in it immense advantages, and some chances 
of success. 

-The promises of Dombrowski and Zayonscheck were en^ 
couraging. A formal deputation of Great Poland, presided 
over by Count de Zadinski, had nearly decided me by prom- 
ising a prompt levy called the Polish insurrection^ a kind 
of reserve in which each gentleman mounts his horse and 
leads to the field a certain number of his peasants. My 
orders had already been prepared, when a memoir drawn up 
by an officer attached to my person, changed my resolution. 
It represented, in strong colors, the advantages to be derived 
from an alliance with Prussia, by generously pardoning her, 
and by aggrandizing her with Polish territory, which it 
would be possible to cede and still preserve to the Poles their 
nationality ; thus obtaining the counterpoise, so essential to 
my poKcy, without exposing me to an interminable war with 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria. This memoir particularly 
pointed out the fact that the reëstablishment of Poland 
would form an eternal bond of union between these three 
powers ; that a rupture with Austria at this time might 
bring on our rear one hundred and fifty thousand men, which 
would render our position on the Vistula embarrassing, 
unless we could support ourselves on Prussia. By com- 
pletely amalgamating the Polish nation with an industrious 
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and intelligent people, would be of great advantage to the 
former. 

I confess that these arguments nearly persuaded me to 
adopt this course ; an armistice was already negotiated ; but 
the inconceivable capitulations of Erfurth, Stettin, Prenzlow, 
Magdebourg and Lubeck, diminished my desire for an alliance 
with an army so demoralized. The conditions of the armis- 
tice were effected by these capitulations, and as I expected 
that the arrival of the Russians would cause them to be 
rejected, I resolved to try the Poles, notwithstanding the 
rigors of the season. In fact it was preferable to go to War- 
saw to fight the Bussian army in the midst of a population 
ready to join us, than to await it in the midst of the humil- 
iated Prussians, who upon any reverse of my army would 
have gone over to the enemy. 

Kosciusko, who for several years had been residing at 
Paris, was sent for ; but he was unwilling to attempt any 
partial revolution. He demanded the formal and complete 
restoration of his country ; but this I could not engage to 
do, as Austria was in possession of a third of the former 
kingdom of Poland. It would have closed the door against 
a reconciliation with Russia, and at the same time have 
involved us with Austria. I, therefore contented myself 
with sending Dombrowski and Zayonscheck to Posen, to 
assure them of the interest that I would take in their country 
if they would assist me, and that I would soon follow them. 
I left Berlin on the twenty-fourth of November, and arrived 
at Posen on the twenty-eighth. I was received with an 
enthusiasm which surprised me, and which seemed a happy 
omen. They gave me fêtes which would have done honor to 
the most brilliant salons of Paris. I remained in this city a 
fortnight ; the time was not lost, for I could still reach 
Warsaw as soon as my troops. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm produced at Posen and 
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Warsaw, tlio Poles had not entirely fulfilled 1117 expecta- 
tions. They are a passionate people, chivalric and light ; 
they act from impulse, not from judgment. Their enthu- 
siasm is great, but irregular and short lived. Those who 
followed my standards exhibited admirable fidelity and valor ; 
I here pay them the tribute of my gratitude ; but as a nation, 
Poland should have done more. This was not the fault of 
the Poles ; it was the inevitable result of circumstances. If 
Poland had had a more powerful and a more numerous tiers- 
état, she might have made a levée-en-masse for us. Perhaps 
by giving the Poles a plan, a system, and a point-cPappui 
more stable than the Houso of Saxony, they might, in time, 
have been able to maintain themselves. It was never a part 
of my character to do things by halves ; I, however, pursued 
such a course with Poland ; the results were not favorable. 
This course was forced upon me by my political relations ; I 
could not act diflferently.* 

* Some of the liberal writers on this oampaign, have blamed Napoleon for 
not adopting more decisive measures ibr the restoration of Polaod. There is 
no doubt tliat such measures would have been immensely popular in France ; 
but it was thought by many that they would have been unsuccessful, on 
account of the unstable character of the Poles, and the powerful opposition of 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria. In speaking of this project, Alison says: It 
would have been alike grateful to every lover of freedom, and important as 
forming a barrier against Muscovite aggrandisement in Europe. But was it 
poflsibk) to construct such an empire, to form such a barrier, out of the dis- 
jointed elements of Polish anarchy? This is the point for consideration; and 
if it was not, then the French emperor would have thrown away all the 
advantages of victory, i^ for a visionary and impracticablo schemo of this descrip- 
tion, he bad incurred the lastin^f and indelible animosity of the partitioning 
powers. With the aid of two hundred thousand brave men, indeed, which 
Poland could with ease send into the field, he might, for a season, liavo with- 
stood the united armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia; but could ho rely on 
their tumultuary assemblies sustaining the Pteady and durnble efforts requisite 
ibr permanent success! What made Poland originally fall a victim to the 
coalesced powers, once little more than provinces of its mighty dominion? 
**The insane ambition," as John Sobieski raid, "of a plebeian noblesse;" the 
jealousy of six hundred thousand electors, incapable alike of governing them- 
selves or of permitting the steady national government of others. Was thia 
fatal element of discord eradicated from the Polirh heart ? Is it yet eradicate 1 ? 
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iHesisnres for scciring the Rear of the French iniy.— 

I profitcil by luy sojourn at Posen to sign a treaty of peace 
with the elector of Saxony, and to strengthen, by this old 
ally of France, the system of the Confederation of the Rhine. 
A first contingent of eight thousand men took up their march 
to join me on the Vistula. I also completed the necessary 
measures for securing our rear. 

On leaving Berlin and Meseritz, I had given Mortier direc- 
tions for the disposition of his eighth corps. Since the troops 
of my brother Louis, under the orders of Sa vary, had reduced 
Hamcln and Nieubourg, and completed the conquest of 
Hanover, their presence was no longer required there, and 
they returned to Holland to protect that country against the 
English. Mortier, after leaving Hesse, entered Mecklenburg, 
and was required to guard the coast of the North Sea and the 
Baltic, from Hamburg and the mouth of the Wcser to Stet- 
tin, so as to observe the Swedes and the English. 

A vast system was indispensable for securing our power in 
the immense countries which we had just invaded with the 
impetuosity of a mad torrent, and where strong resistance 
might still be encountered. Already some troubles had mani- 
fested themselves in Hesse where the partisans of the Elector 
profited by the absence of the eighth corps and the inevitable 
burdens of war, to stir up insurrection. I immediately gave 

Was it possible, hy reestablishing Poland in 1807, to bave done anj thing but, 
as Tallejrrand well expressed it, "organized anarchy?'* These are the con- 
siderations which then presented and still present an inyincible obstacle to a 
measure, in other points of view recommended hy so many considerations of 
justice and expedience. It is evident that the passions of the people, their 
insane desire for democratic equality, were so powerful that if reestablished in 
its full original extent, it would speedily have again fallen under the dominion 
of its former conquerors ; the same causes which formerly proved fetal to it» 
independence would, without doubt, ag^n have had the same effect"^ 

Thiers discusses this subject at very considerable length, and with his usual 
accuracy and eloquence. His remarks are too extensive for quotation, and a 
mere extract would not do AiU justice to his well considered views upon the 
course of Napoleon toward Poland at this period of her history. 
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orders for suppressing these movements. Movable columns 
sent from Mayence by Kellerman, from Munster by Loison, 
and from Magdebourg by General Michaud, completely 
^ restored order. 

Kellerman organized at Mayence, into provisional regi- 
ments, the conscripts destined for the several corpa-d* armée. 
This mode of centralizing the surveillance, and awaiting 
small detachments, which are always dangerous, gave to this 
multitude of isolated recruits the consistence and force of a 
respectable army. Four of these regiments had already 
reached Berlin, where they relieved the contingents of Baden, 
of Wurtzburg, and the Northern Legion, formed of Hessian 
and Prussian volunteers. These advanced between the Oder 
and the Vistula to cover our communications and observe 
Colberg. A division of cuirassiers, drawn from Italy and 
concentrated at Leipsic under D'Espagne, moved toward 
J^osen and Thorn. The grenadier division of Oudinot, reor- 
ganized at Berlin, marched toward Warsaw. Four other 
provisional regiments were formed at Mayence ; and my army 
became thus secured in its recruits and in its communications. 
No one ever understood so thoroughly as I did the mechan- 
ism of this organization on the rear of an army, and of these 
successive levies, which served at the same time as means for 
periodically recruiting our regiments, and as reserves for 
guarding our line of operations. 

Tke King of Prussia rejects the Aniistice.— When the 
king received at Konigsberg the armistice signed at Charlot- 
tenburg by MM. Lucchesini and Zastrow, he was the more 
indisposed to approve it, as he had, on the twentieth of 
October, signed at Grodno a convention with Russia, and 
the first Bussian contingent had just entered the Prussian 
territory, under the orders of Benningsen. He therefore re- 
fused to ratify it, and the continuation of the war was the 
only course left for us both. We therefore were again to 
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fight the Eussians ; and it was now the question whether it 
was best to await their coming, or to meet them on the way. 
The season was bad, but it was no better for them than for 
us. If I allowed them to advance, I deprived myself of the 
support and resources of Poland ; they might induce Austria 
to join in the war, for she hesitated only because the Russians 
were too far distant to come to her assistance : they might 
incite the Prussian nation, which, recovering from the shock 
of a first disaster, felt the necessity of doing every thing to 
reestablish itself. 

Tke Rnssian Army.— The Emperor Alexander had shown 
great activity in repairing the losses of the campaign of Aus- 
terlitz ; not only were all his regiments filled to the comple- 
ment, but his army was augmented by thirty squadrons, and 
fifty-one battalions of new formation. If his entire army 
had been directed against me, it would have been difficult 
for me to sustain the contest with my army, scattered from 
Hanover to Warsaw. Happily I was soon relieved on this 
point by the news that General Michelsen had entered Mol- 
davia at the head of eighty thousand men. 

The Russian army was at this time divided into eighteen 
divisions, each, except the guards, composed of six regi- 
ments of infantry or chasseurs, ten squadrons of light 
cavalry, one company of pioneers, two batteries of position, 
and three batteries of light and one of horse artillery ; 
making for each division eighteen battalions, twenty squad- 
rons, and the enormous quantity of seventy-two pieces of 
cannon ; the artillery was fine and well-served ; the cavalry, 
so mediocre under Suwarrow, had vastly improved since then. 
This army was distributed as follows: 

1st. The division of guards and grenadiers, under the 
Grand-duke Constantino, numbered thirty-three battalions, 
thirty-five squadrons, and eighty-four pieces. 

2d. The army destined to act in Prussia, including the 
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first eight divisions under Osterman, Sacken, Prince Galitzin^ 
Touczkof, Barclay de Tolly, Doctorof, and Essen, and also 
the fourteenth division, at first under Prince Gortschakof, 
and afterward under Count Kamenski ;. these together, 
amounted to one hundred and forty-seven battalions, one 
hundred and seventy squadrons, and five hundred and four 
pieces. 

3d. The army in Moldavia under Michelsen, including the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth divisions, 
under Prince Wolkonsky, Muller, Zacomelsky, Milorado- 
wich, Meindorf, and the duke of Richelieu. They together, 
counted ninety battalions, one hundred squadrons, and three 
hundred and six^pieces. 

4th. The intermediate corps under Count Apraxin, includ- 
ing the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth divisions, 
under General Rtischef, Prince Labanof, and Prince Gorts- 
chakof, numbering fifty-four battalions, thirty squadrons, 
and one hundred and forty-four pieces. 

The total of these forces was three hundred and twenty- 
four battalions, three hundred and thirty-five squadrons, 
and one thousand and thh'ty-eight pieces of cannon. But 
this did not include the corps of Georgia, of Finland, and 
the garrison-battalions, which formed an army entirely 
distinct. 

Iirasion of MoMaTia.— To understand the motives of this 
invasion, which appeared to be an error, it is necessary to 
recur to preceding events. Russia, certain of war between 
us and Prussia, thought to appear in it merely as an auxil- 
iary, as she had done in 1805, for Austria ; she thus fiattered 
herself that she could extend the limits of her empire to the 
Danube, and that England had too much need of her alliance 
not to second her in her project. For this purpose it was 
necessary to have a legitimate pretext for a war against the 
Turks. 
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The influence of Sebastian! furnished one Bufl5cieBtly 
plausible. Tlie first care of my ambassador was to follow 
out my instructions in procuring the dismissal of the Hospo- 
dars of Moldavia^ Ypsilanti, and Morusi, elected under the 
protection of Russia, and consecrated by the treaty of Yassi. 
Russia had a right to complain of this, and she did so warmly ; 
the threats of Count Italinski, supported by those of the 
English ambassador, who spoke of nothing less than the bom- 
bardment of Constantinople by a powerful squadron, caused 
the restoration of the Hospodars. 

The Emperor Alexander, however, did not wait for this 
ratification, but immediately ordered Michelson to invade the 
principalities, and to seize upon the Turkish places on the 
Danube. This general passed the Dniester on the third of 
November, and advanced without obstacle to the frontiers 
of Servia. We were reciprocally pleased with this event ; 
Russia, because she thought to profit by it, and I, because it 
produced a powerful diversion in my favor. Moreover, the 
rapid fall of the Prussian monarchy, changing the face of 
afbirs, placed all the advantages of this aggression on my 
side. This invasion had been planned and ordered before 
the news of the disasters of Prussia was received at St. 
Petersburg. Otherwise the Emperor Alexander would have 
been too prudent to undertake, at the same time, the double 
task of opposing us, and of attacking the Turks. 

Position of tlie two Armies.— When he received the first 
information of the march of the French on Berlin, he de- 
tached the corps of Benningsen and of Buxhowden to the 
assistance of the Prussians. Forty thousand Russians under 
the former arrived on the Vistula a few days before us, but 
fell back on Pultusk to await the second army which was 
approaching by forced marches. We therefore passed the 
river without obstacle. Davoust and Murat, who had en- 
tered Warsaw on the thirtieth of September, were not a 
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little surprised at the sudden desertion of the post of Pragn, 
and immediately sent over troops in boats to take possession 
of it (December 2d). Lannes sustained them, and my right 
wing established itself on the Bug ; the left was not less 
fortunate. Ney, who was in possession of Thorn, debouched 
from this place, sustained by the cavalry of Bessières and 
followed by the corps of Bernadette. At the centre, Soult 
and Augereau prepared, with great difficulty, the means 
of crossing the Vistula between Modlin and Wyssogrod. 
Leaving Posen, on the sixteenth of December, I amved at 
Warsaw on the eighteenth. I urged forward the passiige of 
these two corps ; Augereau, not being able to throw a bridge 
across the river, passed his troops over in boats near Zakroc- 
zia between the twentieth and twenty-second. Soult, not 
being able to succeed at Wyssogrod, fortunately found means 
of effecting a passage at Plonsk. 

The Emperor Alexander had given the command of his 
army to Marshal Eamenski, an octogenarian, who, in the 
wars of the Empress Catherine, had shown energy and vigor ; 
but these qualities had been destroyed by age. Nevertheless, 
on uniting his forces, he signalized his arrival at the army 
by an advance movement. He carried his head-quarters to 
Nasielsk and cantoned the four divisions of his first army 
between the TJkra, the Bug, and the Narew. The second 
army was cantoned between Golymin and Makow, having 
one of his divisions on the left of the Narew. A Prussian 
corps, commanded by General Lestocq, encamped near the 
banks of the Drementz, on the road to Thorn ; he connected 
himself with the right of the Sussians, who reenforced him 
with some troops. 

Nap#lMtt takes tbe Oftnsire.— Not wishing to be in- 
closed by the enemy on tbe Vistula, and feeling the import- 
ance of giving ourselves a wider sphere in advance of War- 
saw and Thorn, I, at the same moment took the offensive. 
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Ney, Bernadotte, and a part of the cavalry which had passed 
the river at Thorn, directed their march on Soldau and 
Biezun, manoeuvring by their right to isolate the Prussian 
corps and cut it ofif from the Bussian army. LeHtocq, learn- 
ing that Bessières had nothing but cavalry at Biezun, at- 
tempted to enter there ; but our brave squadrons threw 
themselves on his infantry, drove them back into the marshes^ 
and captured several hundred prisoners. On the twenty-third 
of December, at two o'clock in the morning, I repaired to 
the bridge of the Bug ; Davoust having already crossed this 
river, threw a bridge over the Ukra, and manoeuvred by his 
left to put himself in communication with Augereau, who 
was acting on Novemiasto, and Soult, who was moving on 
Plonsk. Lannes, on our extreme right, took the road to 
Sierock and Pultusk. Our concentric movement succeeded 
admirably ; Augereau forced the passage of the Ukra at 
Kursumb after a combat in which the fourteenth of the line 
sustained the reputation it had won at Rivoli ; he then 
advanced on Novemiasto. I moved with Davoust on Nasields, 
from which place we drove the division of Ostermann, not- 
withstanding the most strenuous resistance. Benningsen 
concentrated his troops on Stregoczyn. On all sides, the 
enemy's generals put themselves in retreat. I resolved to 
turn them by their right, with the intention of cutting off 
their line of retreat to Rozan. For this purpose I directed 
Soult by Chiconow on Makow ; Ney, resting on the right, 
followed him as a second line. Augereau and the main body 
of Davoust's corps were also to move on Makow, passing by 
Golymin. One of the divisions of Davoust, which marched 
from Nasielsk on Putulsk, and the corps of Lannes, ascending 
the Narew from Sierock on the same city, were destined to 
attack in front the enemy's army which had taken that 
direction. 

Old Eamenski, perceiving all the extent of the danger. 
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with which he was threatened, ordered a general retreat by 
Ostrolenka on Lomza. The winter was late ; we had had 
continual rains ; the low grounds bordering the Narew were 
vast marshes; movements were difficult. The Bussian 
general, whose faculties had become enfeebled by age, feared 
that his retreat might be delayed by his materials, and 
ordered his artillery to be abandoned if such should be the 
case ; he himself took the road to Lomza. The order for 
such a sacrifice, which should be thought of only when ab- 
solutely necessary for the salvation of an army, excited against 
him the generals of his command. Not thinking the danger 
so imminent, they hesitated to obey him. Benningsen, who 
commanded the first army, assembled his forces at Putulsk ; 
Buxhowden, commandant-in-chief of the second army, col- 
lected his at Makow ; a considerable corps, composed of 
detachments of the two armies, took post at Golymin. 

Combat of Pnltnsk.—On the twenty-sixth, the corps of 
Lannes, reenforced by the division of Gudin, attacked the 
army of Bonningsen at Pultusk. The combat was very 
warm ; we gained some advantage over the advanced guard, 
but when we came to attack the principal position, the 
shock became more severe ; the Bussians, profiting by the 
superiority of their artillery, repulsed the efforts of my lieu- 
tenant. I, however, did not attach much importance to this 
combat; for the decisive blows were to be struck at thu 
left ; Lannes, making it a point of honor to succeed, thought 
otherwise, and uselessly sacrificed many men. The same 
day I attacked Golymin with Davoust and Augereau, sus- 
tained by the cavalry of Murat. The Bussians held their 
ground well ; their first line, taken in flank by Augereau, 
yielded to us its position ; they nevertheless maintained 
themselves at Golymin till night ; this was more vexa- 
tious for us, than the unsuccessful attack on Pultusk, al- 
though the retreat of Buxhowden during the night was not 
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made in very good order, and a port of his cannon was aban- 
doned to us in the mud. 

But I did not yet despair of the success of my plan. I 
counted on Soult, who ought, by this time, to be before 
Makow and established on the rear of the Bussian corps 
which had fought at Pultusk and at Golymin. Ney and 
Bessières were to sustain him by gaining Chicanow, aud 
advancing, as a second line, in the same directiou. I was 
deceived in this expectatioa ; the weather was horrible, and 
the roads almost impassable ; in a word, the whole country 
was deluged, aod we were in the mud up to our necks. This 
circumstance saved the Bussian army by delaying the move- 
ments of my left. Soult could not reach Makow, and the 
roads on Bozan remained open to the enemy ; he profited 
by it to escape on Ostrolenka. It is said that this retreat 
was made against the advice of Benningsen ; this general, 
too much occupied with what was passing under his own 
eyes, had entirely lost sight of the ensemble of the operations. 
In repulsing the attack of a corps inferior in numbers to his 
own, he thought he had conquered us, and demanded per- 
mission to profit by this pretended victory and resume the 
offensive ; it was unfortunate for us that he was not allowed 
to do so ; the treaty of Tilsit would, in that case, have taken 
place six months sooner. Ney, on his side, having received 
orders to rest on Chicanow, had pushed forward to Soldan 
in pursuit of Lestocq, whom he drove from this city. The 
Prussian general, seeing that he was opposed only by an 
advance-guard, marched back in the evening and reentered 
the city ; a terrible combat followed ; at length the valor of 
the sixty-ninth regiment overcame all the efforts of the enemy 
and repulsed him with a loss of a thousand men. In this 
contest the Bussians exhibited a courage to which we 
were not accustomed, and my Egyptians immortalized them- 
selves. 
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The Freneli go into Winter <tiiarters.— As the Bussians 
bad escaped us, I had no desire to run after them, for the 
purpose of. beginnihg a new campaign at a time of year so 
unfavorable to grand operations. The mud rendered trans* 
portation impossible ; my battalions were hardlj able to 
move, and the loss of ten thousand wounded in these second- 
ary afiairs, caused me to think more seriously of the results 
of my enterprise. I liad imagined that the remembrance of 
Austerlitz had broken the morale of my adversaries ; their 
firmness surprised me, and they employed such a quantity 
of cannon that I deemed it necessary to restore the equilibrium 
by augmenting my artillery. It was therefore important, in 
every view of the subject, to give repose to my troops, who 
were much in need of it. I cantoned them between the 
Omulef, the Narew, and the TJkra ; my head-quarters and 
my guards returned to Warsaw. 

Measures for secariig his Position.— To give a good base 

to this new theatre of operations, I directed the repairs of 

the fortifications of Thorn and of the camp of Pniga, so 

celebrated in the war of 1794. THea-de-pont were also 

planned at Modlin on the Vistula, and at Sierock on the 

Bug. Finally it was necessary to neutralize the advantages 

which the position of Dantzic gave to the enemy. The 

first Polish militia, levied by Dombrowski, joined to the 

contingent of Baden, and a French division, formed the tenth 

corps of at firet ten or twelve thousand ; it was afterward 

increased to fifteen thousand, and eventually to a much 

higher number. With this corps General Lefebvre was to 

observe the places of Dantzic and Colberg; the Hessian 

contingent, under General Kouyère blockaded Graudentz. 

Great magazines were established at Thorn and Sierock ; 

considerable preparations were made for hosjâtals ; first r.i 

Posen and at Warsaw, then in all the small cities which 

afibrded resources. Thirty :hi>usp,i)d tents, captured in the 
VOL. n. — 17. 
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Prussiun arseDals^ served as the first furuUure for these 
establishments. 

War between Rsssla Mi Tirkey^-^After my retun» to 
Warsaw, I received, on the thirtieth <rf October, a courier 
from Constantinople, announcing to me the declaration of 
war between the Porte and the Russians : ; Czerni-George, 
with the Servians, had gained possession of the important 
fortress of Belgrade, and Michelson advanced on Bucbareet 
to act in concert with him. The news of the disaster of the 
Prussians, now decided the government to withdraw a rein- 
forcement of thirty-six battalions and forty squadrons from 
this army of Turkey. These troops directed themselves in 
haste on the Bug. It was important for me to profit by this 
diversion, especially in influencing the cabinet of Vienna to 
take no part with Russia. I wrote to this effect to Sebm>- 
tiani, and the following orders were addressed to Marmout 
in Dalmatia : 

^^ A courier, which left Constantinople on the second of 
December, arrived at Warsaw on the thirtieth ; the Porte 
had formally declared war against the Russians ; and the 
Russian ambassador lefk with all his suite on the twenty- 
ninth of November. At Constantinople there is great enthu- 
siasm for this war ; twenty regiments of janizaries have left 
Constantinople ; it is said that twenty thousand more have 
left Asia for Europe. Near sixty thousand men are already 
collected at Hirssow. Passwan-Oglu has twenty thousand 
at Widdin. The courier assures us that in Turkey there is 
the best of feeling. My intention is that you send to Con- 
stantinople five officers of engineers and as many of artiller}-. 
Write to the pashas of Bosnia and of Scutari^ in order that 
they may send you firmans, certifying the arrival of these 
officers. Send staff officers to the pashas of Bo^iia and 
Bulgaria, and assist them as much as possible in counsels, 
provisions and munitions. Possibly the Porte may ask for 
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a corps of troops, i^nd this corps can have but one ol^^ct, 
that of seouring the Danube. I am not much averse to your 
sending twenty-five thousand men on Widdin,.as you ¥?ill 
enter into the system of the grand army, forming its extreme 
right ; twenty-five thousand French, sustaining. sixty thou- 
sand Turks, would oblige the Russians, not only to leave 
thirty, thousand men on thç Danube, as thiey have done, but 
to send double that number ; which will make, a very for- 
midable diversion to my operations ; but all that is still only 
hypothetical What you can do immediately, general, is 
to send twenty or thirty officers, if requested by the pachaa; 
but send no troops, except it may be some detachments at 
five or six leagues from the frontiers, so as to favor any 
expedition that may be made. You can count on the Turks 
as real allies, and you are authorized to furnish them what 
you can in cartridges, cannon, powder, &c., if they ask you 
for them. 

" A Persian ambassador, and one from Constantinople, 
have presented themselves at Warsaw, and by the time you 
receive this letter they will be at Vienna These two great 
empires are at heart attached to France, because France alone 
can sustain them against the ambitious enterprise of their 
enemies. In this important circumstance the English hesi- 
tate and appear to desire peace with the Porte ; the latter 
power has employed for this purpose the threat of transport- 
ing forty thousjind men to the gates of Ispahan, and our re- 
lations are such with Persia that we can march to the Indus. 
What was formerly chimerical, ceases to be so ai this mo- 
ment, when I frequently receive letters from the saltans ; 
not e:npl)atii3 an I deceitful letters, but those which manifest 
great fear of the power of the Russians, and great confidence 
in the protection of the French Empire. Send some French 
officers to General Sebastiani at Constantinople, to corre- 
spond with him. The distance of Dalraatia from Warsaw is 
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BO great that you must take much responsibility on yourself. 
I have ordered General Sebastiani to send to Widdin an 
officer of his embassy, to serve as an intermediate correspond- 
ent with Constantinople ; but this need not prevent you 
from sending one from your side to that qity. 

" French officers should be sent to travel through the differ- 
ent provinces of Turkey. They will make manifest the good- 
will which I bear the Grand Seignor ; this will stir up their 
pride, and at the same time obtain valuable information, 
which you will transmit to me. In brief, general, I am the 
sincere friend of Turkey, and desire only to benefit her ; 
conduct yourself accordingly. I regard the declaration of 
war between Turkey and Bussia as the most fortunate event 
that could occur in our present situation. I notice that, in 
these conjunctures of such great interest, you do not give 
sufficient attention to the affairs of the pachas of Bucharest, 
Bosnia, and Scutari, with whom you ought frequently to 
correspond." 

Bemiiiigseii takes Comnani of tbe Rassian Army.— 
These events in Moldavia increased my desire to give a little 
repose to my troops, for in the interval, the diversions made 
by the Turks, if they were well-directed, would increase the 
chances of our success on the return of a favorable season. 
The Eussians, on their side, cantoned in the environs of 
Lomza. The aged Eamenski had given up the command ; 
he was replaced by Benningsen* whom, on his own report, 
they considered victorious, because he had repulsed an isola- 
ted attack. 

* Baron Levin Augustus Benningsen was born in Hanorer, 1*745. He 
early entered the Russian service, and was distinguished in the war against 
Poland. In 1806 he was appointed to the command of the Russian annj and 
fought the battles of Eylau and Friedland. After the peace of Tilsit he retired 
to his estates, but in 1818 he commanded the Russian army, called the army 
of Poland^ entered Saxony, took part in the battle of Leipsic, and blockaded 
Hamburg. He afterward retired to his native country and died in 1826. Ho 
was the author of a book on light cavalry, published in 1794. 
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Affairs in Silesia.— Our affairs flourished still better in 
Silesia, a province doubly important on account of its nu* 
merous fortresses and its position with respect to Austria. 
The place of Glogau, attacked by tlîe Wurtemberg troops 
under the orders of Vandamme, surrendered at the simple 
appearance of a siege equipage formed of Prussian pieces 
from the arsenal of Custrin. Breslau made more resistance. 
This great city, in a commanding position on the Oder, with 
a population of sixty thousand, presented an enciente almost 
equal to that of Strasburg. The works were out of repair, 
of slight relief, and mostly unrevetted. Nevertheless, it was 
a bastioned enciente, defended by six thousand men and in- 
closing sixty thousand inhabitants. General Thiele at first 
made a firm resistance ; twice the prince of Anhalt-Pless 
advanced at the head of some Prussian battalions of five or 
six thousand peasants of Upper Silesia to relieve him. The 
wise dispositions of Vandamme and the valor of our troops 
triumphed over every obstacle. The wet ditches being frozen 
over, Vandamme threatened to make an assault The place 
capitulated on the seventh of January, and the garrison 
became prisoners of war ; we here captured three hundred 
pieces of cannon. Brieg and Schweidnitz suffered the same 
fate. The latter place, which had been the object of several 
campaigns under the great king, fell in silence, after a few 
days' siege, and without its even being known or thought of 
in Europe. The news of these conquests consoled me for 
the mud of Pultusk. I had reason to hope that they would 
act powerfully on the cabinet of Vienna, by depriving the 
Austrians of all hope of support in Silesia. 

BenntBfsen attachas llap#lMB'8 Left.— The principal armies 
did not enjoy the anticipated repose in their winter-quarters ; 
seeking to extend the sphere of my supplies, and to close 
against the enemy the access to Dantzic, I had pushed the 
corps of Bernadette on Elbing. Ney was to cover the inter- 
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val between us by establisbing himself at Mlava ; but the 
want of prorisions, and his impetuous activity, induced him 
to push on to Heilsberg: Benningsen having reorganized his 
army, and seeing himself on the point of being reenforced by 
two divisions of the corps of reserve, began operations in the 
middle of January. Some say that, having received orders 
to do evei^y thing in his power to cover Kônigsberg, the last 
hold of the Prussian monarchy and the last asfylum of its 
king, Benningsen was induced by the movements of Ney 
to march by his right, so as ta close the road to this capital ; 
others think that the hazardous movement of the sixth corps 
made him conceive the hepe of cutting it off. Be the reasons 
what they may, he resolved to attack this corps^ ; and al- 
though he thus engaged his army in a direction strategically 
false, it must be confessed that, by means of the gap left by 
Ney, the enterprise might have been fatal to us, if it had 
been executed more skillfully, and with more vigor. 

Having left General Essen with one division on the Narew, 
where he was soon joined by the two others from the corps 
of Moldavia, Benningsen moved with his seVen remaining 
divisions by Bischofibtein and Heilsberg on Gutstadt ; in- 
dependently of these divisions,' the three l^t brigades of 
Generals Barclay, Baggavoat, and Markof, formed a corps 
of advanced guard imder tibe orders of Prince Bagmtion. 
The Prussian corps of Lestocq followed this movement by 
inarching by Scfaippenbeil and Barteinstein on Preuss-Hol- 
land. It had been all over with Ney, if the Russian army 
had marched from Jobannisburgon Neidenburg; but, instead 
of following on the rear of his corps scattered over a space 
of twenty-five leagues in coluoHiB by r^giments^ it made a 
long detour to readi his head and throw him back on his 
Kne of retreat ; this fault enabled him to concentrate his forces 
in the excellent position d Gilgenbourg. Bernadette, re^ 
ceiving timely waming of the enemy'é^ approach, united his 
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corps at Mohrungen. He was attacked there, on the twenty- 
fifth of January, by the Russian vanguard, which he drove 
back on Liebstadt But this vanguard being sustained by the 
main body of the Russian army, Bemadotte was obliged to 
put himself in retreat on Strasbouiig. Benuingsen followed 
him by Osterode toward Loban. 

These éventa forced me to recommence the campaign in mid- 
winter ; the cold was excessive ; the Vistula and the Narew 
were covered with enormous masses of ixîe, which, at any 
moment, mi^t carry away our bridges^ the ground was 
covered with snow ;: our magazines were not abundant, and 
even if' they had been in gi-eat plenty, there were no means 
of transporting them. I was desirous of waiting for a favor- 
able season, and feared that, if there should come on a thaw, 
we might have a repetition of the sceneà of Pultusk : I did 
not wish to risk a Pultowa. Nevertheless, I soon saw the 
possibility of turning these things to great advantage, by 
seizing the occasion, which had once escaped us, of cutting 
off and annihilating the Russian army. 

NaptlMli's !M#¥etteits«— I directed Bemadotte to continue 
to draw the enemy toward the Vistula. He was to have for 
his support the little corpa^dCcmrnée which Marshal Lefebvre 
had just collected at Thorn. All the other corps received 
orders to break up their cantcmm^its. On the thirty-first 
of January, that of Lannes united ât Brock; Davoust at 
Hesynitz ; Soult and the cavalry at Willenberg, and Au- 
gereau at Niedenbourg; finally that of Ney approached 
Willenberg, where I established my head-quarters. The corps 
of Lannes remained on the Narew, to cover my rear and to 
bold in check the troops which the Russians had left on this 
river. -With my four other corps and the cavalry, I resolved 
to march on Benningsen's rear, hoping to subject him to the 
fete xjf the Prussians at Jena. We b^an our march on the 
^rst of February; on ihe third we reached Allenstein with 
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the cavalry and the columns of Soult, Augereau, and Ney ; 
Davoust arrived at Wartc^nberg. 

His Project iis€0?ere4«— Every thing seemed to conduce 
to the success of my projects. Beaningsen had fallen blindly 
into the snare ; his attention was fixed on Bernadotte, whom 
he pursued with vigor. He was running headlong to his own 
destruction. An accident, very unfortunate for us, enlight- 
ened him as to the da^er of his position, and snatched from 
me the fruit of one of my finest combinations. An aid-de- 
camp dispatched by Berthier to Bernadotte, permitted him- 
self to be taken by the Oo^sacks. His papers, which he had 
not the address to destroy, informed the Russians of our 
projects, and the da.nger8 with which they were threatened. 
They hastened to regain, by forced marches, their communi- 
cations. To this misfortune we must add that Bernadotte 
did not receive my order and he did nothing as I had 
directed. 

Soalt iigbts at BergfHe4.~0n the thii-d we found the 
Russians in battle array at Jonkowo ; their left rested on 
the Elbe. The Prussians had concentrated at Osterode. I, 
nevertheless, did not despair of still being able to turn their 
left. I established the mass of my forces opposite the enemy's 
army at Jonkowo, and I directed my right, under the orders 
of Soult, by the right of the Alio on the bridge of Bergfried, 
situated beyond their flank. If Soult had been able to 
debouch at Bergfried on the rear of the Russians, the day 
would have been decisive ; but they defended the bridge with 
so much obstinacy that we could not get possession of it 
before night. Benningsen profited by the obscurity to retire 
to Wolfsdorf. 

Combat of Lanisberg.— Vexed at seeing the enemy escape 
us again, I hoped to push him lively. He continued his 
retreat by Frauendorf and Landsberg on Preuss-Eylau. 
His rear-guard was much cut up on the fourth and fifth, 
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and still more Beriously at Hoff and Landsberg on the sixth. 
It maintained itself, it is true, with much vigor, against the 
grand-duke of Berg, who j^ersisted in making the brigades 
jmsfl, one after the other, through the defile of a marshy 
stream. The cuirassiers finally overthrew all before them, 
sabred two battalions, and took fifteen hundred prisoners. 

C#Hbat of Liebstadt.— The Prussians were isolated by this 
precipitate retreat of the Kussians. Lestocq at first wished 
to open his way to Deppen ; but his advance-guard was met, 
on the fifth, at Waltersdorf, by Ney's corps, which had 
already passed the Passarge at Deppen. It fought bravely, 
the cavalry of La Roche- Aymon especially gained great glory ; 
but being overpowered by our forces, it was completely de- 
feated, and lost sixteen cannon and many prisoners. The 
main body of the corps escaped destruction only by a forced 
march ; it crossed the Passarge at Spanden and arrived, on 
the seventh, at Hussehncn between Preuss-Eylau and Zinter. 

Battle of Eylait — The Kussians took position in rear of 
Preuss-Eylau. Their rear-guard, which was established in 
front of the city, was displaced on the seventh, after a bloody 
combat — worthy prelude of the next day's butchery ; this 
affair was creditable to Generals Markof and Barclay, who 
commanded this rear-guard, and to the infantry of Soult 
which attacked it. The little elevation near Tenkniten was 
dearly won by the eighteenth of the line ; we were left mas- 
ters after vigorous efforts. The shock was not less terrible 
in Eylau. Barclay de Tolly, sustained by the divisions of 
Prince Galitzin, returned there twice in the dark, and yielded, 
the third time, only to the vigorous efforts of Legrand's 
division. We were in possession, after eight o'clock in the 
evening. Murat established himself opposite the enemy and 
reported to me that he was fighting them in retreat. The loss 
of Eylau rendered this supposition plausible. I believed the 
report, and, overcome with fatigue, went to sleep. I had 
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been inarching or working twenty hours a day sinc^ I left 
Warsaw. I, however, awoke before daylight, and visited my 
troops, when a terrible cannonadç thundered on Eylau, . Led 
into error by the reports of Murat, I had slept, as it were, 
under the very fire of the Euseian batteries. The army had 
marched for eight days without magazines, through snow 
and ice ; the troops of Soult had carried Eylau at night at 
the point of the bayonet, and the total pillage a£ the city, 
thus taken, could scarcely be avoided. Half of the regiments 
were dispersed through the houses ; their waking was terrible. 

I had expected a general affair , the next day ; I thought, 
however, that it would take place at a greater distance^ for 
the evacuation of the city, covering the front of the field of 
battle of the enemy, was well ealeulated to support this 
opinion, and gave the greater probability to Mura t's report. 
The Russians, having decided on giving battle, felt the 
importance of retaking Eylau while it was still covered only 
by Soult's corps, which was reduced to eighteen thoawand 
men. Da vous t, who had at first taken the direction to 
Domnau, was to approach my centre. N^ had received 
orders to march to Kreutzburg. I hastened the arrival of 
Augereau to the support of Soult, and placed my guard in 
the churchyard. Davoust received orderé to incline to the 
left, so as to come into line ; Ney was directed to. return to 
the right ; Bernadette was still two marches distant, in con* 
sequence of the capture of the^ oflSoer who was charged with 
his orders. This event proved the necessity of a cipher, the 
use of which I afterward adopted. 

The Bussian army had its tight at Schloditten and its left 
at Klein-Saussgarten. It was «tlxrat eighty thousand strong. 
Benningsen had effected some changes in its organization y 
he had combined the cavalry attached to the divisions so as 
ta cany it to the wings, and the reserve ; the infantty^ was 
^fbnmxl on two lines of battalions alternately deployed, and 
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m column of attack. The reserve, composed of the fourth 
and feeventh' divisions, was formed in two deep columns in 
rear of the centre, having at its left twenty-eight squadrons 
under Prince Galitzin. All the horse artillery (ahout sixty 
J)îece8) was united to supply the reserve with this arm. The 
artillery of the division, which amounted to, at least, ona 
hundred and fifty twelves, and two hundred and fifty sixes 
and howitzers, was distributed along the front of the two 
lines. 

Eylau ia situated in a slightly undulatii^ plain, bounded on 
three sides by ground still more uneven, and by hills and inter- 
vening lakes. The cold had been so great as to freeze over 
these lakes, and the armies could safely manœuvre on the ice 
that covered their surface ; and as they were covered with 
snow, the cavalry charged ncross without at first perceiving 
them. Our position commanded that of the enemy ; on the 
left only had he the advantage of the heights of Saussgarten, 
which he kept but for é moment, for they Were too far from 
the corps-de-bataitte. 

With the exception of artillery, our forces were about 
equal ; but as it appeared difficult for Ney to arrive soon 
enough to take part, and as Davoust could not arrive before 
the middle of the day, the enemy was better prepared for the 
action than ourselves. I, nevertheless, expected a victory, 
for I counted on the discouragement of an army hotly pur- 
sued for four days. But the Bùsstan soldier is remarkable 
in reverses ; the day after a defeat hé sho^s* the same coun- 
tenance as ihe day after a victory. They fought like mad- 
men. My own troops, to do them justice, performed mira- 
cles. Soult alone sustained the first effort of the enemy ; 
and it required the brave soldiers of Austèriitz to resist such 
a shock. 

The nuiùerioil ôuperiôrîty of the enemy in cannoti was 
tieariy fatal to us ; I é&w that the time had gone by when 
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WO could go forth to conquer a country with only forty pieces, 
as I did at Marengo. Soult had suffered considerably when 
the seventh corps debouched to form our centre, and to attack 
that of th? enemy. Murat's cavalry, reënforced by the divi- 
sion of St. Hilaire, from Soulfs corps, rested on the right so 
as to facilitate the arrival of Davoust^ The snow fell so 
rapidly that the air was perfectly obscured ; we could not see 
two steps before us. 

While Touczkof was opposing Legrand's division in front 
of Eylaii, General Doctorof advanced the two heavy columns 
of the reserve to oppose Augereau ; the division of Essen 
manoeuvred to take him in flank. Unfortunately this corps- 
d'armée directed its attack, without knowing it, between the 
reserve of the Russian cavalry and that of their infantry ; it 
was perceived only when the squadrons were found pell-mell 
with the first division. They attempted to form squares, 
but it was too late ; moreover the firearms had become so 
wet as to render them useless ; and the troops of Augereau, 
assailed on all sides and exposed to the fire of forty pieces in 
battery, became the victims of a sad error. The division of 
Dasjardins was half destroyed ; and that of Heudelet fared 
no better ; Desjardins was killed, and Heudelet severely 
wounded ; Augereau was also wounded. 

To relieve him a little, I ordered Murat to charge, with all 
the reserve of cavalry, on the enemy's centre. The division 
of Essen is pierced, and our mass of cavalry penetrates even 
to the third line of the Bussians, which rests against the 
wood. The enemy's infantry, more disposed to be cut to 
pieces than to yield, close their ranks as our squadrons force 
their way through them ; charged in turn by fresh troops, 
our cavahy is forced to retire after having lost Generals H iut- 
poult, Dahlmann, and many other distinguished chiefs. My 
aid-de-camp, Corbineau, is carried away by a shot. The re- 
treat has become as difficult as the advance ; for the Russians 
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have reformed and faced to the rear, and it is necessary to open 
a new passage sword in hand. In the mean time one of the 
Russian columns, which had repelled Augereau, pursues the 
remains of this corps along the west street of Eylan, and 
pierces even to the foot of the churchyard, where I am 
standing with a hattery of the guard, having at some dis- 
tance six battalions of the old guard forming my last re- 
source, I order my escort of one hundred men to chai^ 
the front of this column to arrest its impetuosity, and to 
give me time to make my dispositions. A battalion of my 
grenadiers advaoces and charges the first battalion of the 
Bussian column, and stops it short ; Murat on his side de- 
taches the brigade of Bruyère, which takes it in flank. In 
an instant, this column is overthrown and sabred. It was a 
feeble equivalent for the disaster of Augereau. This corps 
experienced such great losses that it was obliged to dissolve 
after the battle. 

While these things were passing about Eylau, and at the 
centre, St. Hilaire and a part of Murat's cavalry was fighting 
with even chances against the enemy's left, formed of the 
divisions of Sacken and Osterman, and sustained in reserve 
by that of Kamenski. 

Affairs were threatening to take an unfavorable turn. I 
was waiting in fretful impatience for Davoust to debouch on 
our right, as he had been ordered ; this alone could restore the 
victory. At last, about one o'clock, he appeared on the heights 
driving before him the detached brigades of Bagawouth and 
Barclay. General Benningsen, learning that his left flank 
was turned and fulling back in all directions, reënforoed it 
with the division of Kamenski ; this was not enough ; Da- 
voust, seconded by the dragoons of Milhaud and the attacks 
of St. Hilaire, drove before him Osterman, Kamenski, and 
Bagawouth ; the whole Russian left was driven back to 
Kutschiteii. Benningsen was obliged to send successively all 
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his disposable force to su^AÎa this wiog. So many forces 
collected on this point finally arrested the progress .of Da- 
voust. As a climax of contrariety, the Prussian corps of Les* 
tocq, having escaped from Ney, arrived on the field of battle 
unpursued, it passed the Bi|ssiaa lines in rear, and assisted 
to restore their afiblrs on the left. Davoust, yiho had already 
occupied the village of Kustchiten in rear of the enemy's 
left, Was now forced to fall back, and considered himself for- 
tunate in holding the heights of Anklapen, for he had more 
than half the enetny's army on his hands. 

Ney, who had allowed the Bus^ians to escape, pursued 
only by a detachments, learned by aocident that ipre ware 
fighting at Eylau ; he had neither heard the cannon not 
received my orders. He promptly determined to move on 
Schmodittcn so as to connect himself with my left. But it 
was too late to give a decisive turn to the battle, for night 
was already approaching, though the combat was partially 
continued till eight o'clock ; nevertheless, the vnval of Ney 
in rear of the right flank of the Bussians became a decisive 
circumstance, for it <letermined them to retreat during the 
night. To execute this retr<^;rade movement with great 
security, they caused Ney to be attacked by the division of 
Backen, which had suffered the least during the day. Ney 
sustained himself near Schmoditten, but the attack deceived 
him, and made him donbt the issue of the battle. He took 
position at some distance from the road to Eônigsbetg, and 
the Bussians filed off all the morning, as it ^were, under the 
very fire of his cannon. 

The losses on both sides were enormous : ten thousand 
dead bodies covered the field of battle, and thirty thousand 
wounded lay in the bams and gardens of the . neighboring 
villages. Nevertheless, nothing had been definitely decided. 
My army was so weakened that I was hesitating whether I 
should not fall back and accelerate my junction with Bema- 
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dojtte and Lefebvre, wbeu the pews of Nej'a arrival decided 
me to remain ; and the retreat of Benningsen saved me the 
diofigreeablp apprehension of giving, hiiç the field of battle. 
He retired on Konigsberg and covered himself with the 
PPGgel ; Murat followed him the next day to within two 
leagues of that city. This retreat of Benningsen offered me 
an opportunity for striking a terrible blow on the Bussian 
army, which threw itself, with so much imprudence, into a 
cul'de-sac, with no other issue than the sea and the strand. 
If Bemadotte and Lefebvre had been within reach, I should 
have marched on Tapiau, and placed the enemy in a fright- 
ful situation ; but the rest of my army, with the exception 
of Ney's corps, had suffered so much that I deemed it more 
prudent to give it repose and wait the reduction of Dantzic, 
before resuming the offensive. Bemadotte entered into line 
two days after, and also the cuirassiers of Nansouty. The 
corps of Lefebvre, directed on Osterode, might already be con- 
sidered as a reserve. Independent of these reënforcements, I 
still expected the 'ten thousand grenadiers which Oudinot 
was marching from Warsaw on Pultusk and Willemberg. 

Such was the cruel battle of Eylau, so interesting in the 
extraordinary circumstances that accompanied it, and so 
little decisive in its results. At eleven o'clock, Soult had 
suffsred much, and Augereau's corps was comparatively 
destroyed All had been lost but for the stand which I 
made for three hours at the cemet^ of Eylau, at the head 
of my guard, my cavalr)', and my artillery, which I directed 
myseUl The army will not refuse to bear me witness that 
I was not the least moved by the critical position in which 
we were placed until the arrival of Davoust. I could have 
wished to see by my side, on this occasion, those of my de- 
tractors who have accused me of wanting courage and pres- 
ence of mind.*^ 

* In speaking of the rveults of the battle of Eylau, Aliaon evidently seeks to 
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The French go into Winter <)aarterst— The euemy had 
forced me to leave my winter quarters. I had no desire to 
make a winter campaign. I was waiting for reënforcements, 

exaggerate the French loss and to dimmish that of the Bussians. His state- 
ments are exceedingly erroneous, and are not sustained by reliable authorities. 
He estimates the Eujsian loss at twentj-Ûve thousand, and that of ihe French 
at thirty thousand. Thiers estimates the Russian loss at seven thousand killed, 
twenty thousand wounded, and three or four thousand prisoners ; and that of 
the French at three thousand killed and seven thousand wounded. 

The following is his note explaining these estimates: 

"It is seldom that one can state the losses sustained in a battle with such 
accuracy as one is enabled to do for the battle of Ëylau. I undertook a carefU 
examination, in order to arrive at precision, and here follows the truth, at least 
as nearly as it is possible to attain it in such a matter. The inspector of the 
hospitals certified the same evening, at Eylau, the existence of four thousand 
five hundred wounded, and next day, after going his rounds in the adjacent 
villages, he increased the total amount to seven thousand and ninety-four. 
His report has b?en preserved. The reports of the different corps make the 
number of men more or less severely wounded amount to not fewer than 
thirteen or fourteen thousand. This difference is explained by the manner in 
which the authors of those reports understood the word wounded. The chieft 
of corps include even the sli^rhtest contusions, each of them naturally striving 
to make the most of the sufferiugs of his men. But half the men set down as 
wounded never thought of applying for any attendance, and this is proved by 
the report of the director of the hospital& A month afterward a curious con- 
troversy was kept up by letter between Napoleon and M. Dam, who could 
not find more than six thousand wounded in the hospitals of the Vistula. This 
appeared disputable to Napoleon, who conceived that there must be more, 
especially if there were included in this number the wounded of the battle of 
Eylau and those of the actions which preceded it, after the breaking up of tho 
cantonments. However, after minute examination, there were never found 
more than six thousand and some hundred, and fewer than six thousand for 
Eylau itself which, taking account of the deaths that supervened, agree 
exactly with tho statement of seven thousand and ninety-four furnished by tho 
dh^ector of the hospitals. We thmk, therefore, that we are near the truth in 
computing the losses of the battle of Eylau at three thousand killed and seven 
thousand wounded. Napoleon, speaking in the bulletin of two thousand killed, 
and five or six thousand wounded, had, as we may see, not warped the truth 
much in comparison with what the Bussians had done. One may even assert 
that, in the evenmg after the battle, be was founded in supposing that there 
were not more. 

As for the losses of the Bussians, I have adopted their own amounts and 
those which were certified by the French. We found seven thousand dead, 
and in the surrounding places five thousand wounded. They must have carried 
away a much greater number. Both, a German, says that they carried to 
Kunigsborg fourteen thousand nine hundred wounded, who almost all died 
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and especially for a «apply of artillery and munitions. I, 
therefore, returned to my cantonments. The Passarge cov- 
ered our left ; the centre was on the Allé, from Guttstadt 
to Allonstein, and the right by the Omulef I established 
my head-quarters at Osterode, and afterward at the chateau 
of Finkenstein. Bemadotte, on the left, occupied Holland 
and Braunsberg ; Soult encamped at Wormdit, Leibstadt, 
and Mohrungen ; Noy, was in advance on the Allé, at Gutt- 
stadt, and AUenstein ; Davoust on the right at Hohenstein 
and Gilgenbourg. The cavalry was distributed among these 
corps, the better to cover the cantonments. Lefebvre re- 
turned to the investment of Dantzic. 

C#Hbat of Ostrolenka.— At the moment when I was estab- 
lishing myself in rear of the AUe, the divisions which the 
enemy had left on the Narew, reëiiforced by that of Mol- 
davia, attacked my right. Lannes was sick ; Savary com- 
manded his corps ; fortunately for him Oudinot, who was in 
march to join me by Willenberg, had orders to sustain him, 
in case of need, and arrived at the required point. A Rus- 
sian division was moving along the right bank of the river ; 
Savary, seconded by Suchet, met and drove it l»ack. At the 
same time two other divisions attacked Ostrolenka by the 
left bank. The enemy penetrated momentarily into the 
city ; our troops drove him out, and debouched to give him 
combat ; the aflFair turned to our advantage. The Bnssians 
retired with the loss of seven cannon and one thousand five 
hundred men, among whom was young Suwarof. This was 
the last event of this winter's campaign. 

Diflicilties of Napoleon's Position.— I wished to profit by 
the inaction rendered necessary by the unfavorable season, 

from the cold. He admits, moreover, that tbej had seven tlioosand killed, and 
left five thousand wounded on the field of battle. Add three or four thousand 
prisoners, and jou arrive at a total loss of thirty thousand men, which cn:i 
scarcely be disputed. General Benningsen, always very inaccurate, admitted ia 
his statement a loss of twenty thousand men." 
VOL. n. — 18. 
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to reduce the places which I had left in rear, and thus to 
strengthen me in my position. I had consumed almost all 
my artillerj' munitions ; they were brought by post from 
Magdebourg and Custrin ; it required time to replenish them. 
The superiority of the enemy's artillery had induced me to 
send to France for all the disposable companies of artillerists, 
and I had given them Prussian pieces, in order to use the 
r.mmunition which wo had found in the Prussian arsenals. 
I even directed French pieces to be cast to the Prussian cali- 
bres, for the same purpose. I also expected more than fifty 
thousand men from my depots, aud from my allies of the 
Confederation of the Rhine. This epoch of repose, in the 
middle of old Prussia and Poland, is one of the most re- 
markable of my life ; it was not the least critical, nor the 
least glorious. 

The visit of Biiron Vincent and General Neuperg, envoys 
of Austria to Warsaw, to speak of mediation, gave me real 
apprehensions lest she might send one hundred and fifty 
thousand of these mediators on ^he Elbe, which would have 
rendered my position very embarrassing. I saw my danger, 
and more than onco regretted having allowed myself to be 
drawn into these distant and inhospitable countries, and hav- 
ing rejected the advice of those who wished to turn me from 
it. The cabinet of Vienna had, at this epoch, a more cer- 
tain and honorable occasion to reestablish its preponderate 
than that which it chose in 1813. But it knew not how to 
profit by the occasion, and my firm attitude saved me. 

Menaces of Spain*— Even Bpain, on wliom I had reckoned 
with so much certainty, now added to the dangers to which 
I was exposed. At the very moment when I was hurling my 
thunderbolts against the Prussian army at Jena, Spain was 
threatening a rupture with me» The cabinet of Madrid, 
which had to complain of my selling Louisiana to the Ameri- 
cans, and proposing to exchange the Baleario Islea with 
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BicUy^ .was the less fstvoi^bly disposed towaixl us as ;the.bat« 
tie of Trafalgar bad deetroyed all bopes of adyaDta^.from 
our alliance. The Prince of Peace had been seyçrely re- 
proached by the Spanish merchants, who had suffered from 
the doling of the seas and the loss of thdr commerce with 
America ; he now hoped, by a change of policy, to regain 
his popularity. 

T1Û8, minister,* ignorant, as are most favorites at court, 
very much exaggerated the power of Pi^ussia ; because Spain 
had; yemained the same as at the time, of Louis XV.yhe 
thought the relative power of Prussia and France must b^ 
the same as at the time of Frederick. Threatened by the 
English 'party, frightened by the non^ratification of the trealy 
signed by. D'Dubril,. and the coalition of Prussia, Sweden, 
Bussia^ and Engluid against me, and undoubtedly persuaded 
that Austria would soon join them, he thought he could, with 
impunity, break all the ties which he had formed with Franco 
and thus restore to the Spanish nation the desired maritime 
commerce. The thing would hav^e been natural enough if 
he had sought to obtain this neutrality by negotiation ; but 
he thought it more simple to profit by my embarrassmjeQts 

* Doi^Mannel Qoàoj was bom at Badi^'oa, in 1*764» of a noble bvtrpoor fi^nil;. 
He entered the body-gnard of Charles lY., and soon became noted in the salons 
of Madrid for his fine person and great talent for musie, especially his skill on 
the guitar accompanied by his own voice. He owed to this talent his introduc- 
tion to' the queen, of whom he ever after continued a favorite. His advance* 
ment waS now most rapid, first in the army, and afterward in the council of 
state, to which ho was transferred. He was soon made prime minister, and re- 
ceived the title of duke of AJcudia. After the treaty of Bule, in 1795, he was 
made Prince of Peace, and loaded with wealth and honors. The queen com* 
pelled him, against his wishes, to marry one of the royal fiimily, the in&nta 
Maria-Tberesa, daughter of Don Louis, the brother of the king. After tiie 
exile of Charles lY., Godoy accompanied the royal family to Rome, where he 
took ap his permanent residence. 

He was a man of light character, and of very little education, but had great 
cunning as a politician. For fifteen years he governed Spain as absolute mas- 
ter, and continued to enjoy the friendship of the king and queen to the end of 
their Uvea. 
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to hurl against me a proclamation or manifesto, which, with- 
out designating me by name, was only too evidently directed 
against me. Eight days after, he learned the catastrophe of 
Jena, my entrance into Berlin, and the destruction of the 
monarchy which he had deemed capable of crushing me ; he 
hastened to change the Spanish minister at the court of 
Pnissia, in order to endeavor to allay my resentment. 

Proffered Interyention of Anstria.— To complete my em- 
barrassment, it was only necessary for Austria to declare 
herself ; she had certainly more motives for doing so than 
the cabinet of Madrid ; for the latter had with me a com- 
munity of interest in destroying the maritime supremacy of 
the English, and in saving America, which they had coveted 
for a century. The cabinet of Vienna, on the contrary, had 
reasons to endeavor to profit by this occasion in order to 
regain, at a single blow, both Italy and tkeir power in Gei - 
many. This, of course, they desired to do, but, divided in 
opinions, and checked by the Archduke Charles, who was 
opposed to a war, they wished to gain, by negotiation, time 
to arm, and then to propose a forced mediation. In the 
mean time Austria offered her intervention, and what she 
called her good offices for the reëstablishment of peace ! I 
was not blind enough to become the dupe of either Stadion 
or Godoy ; but in these delicate circumstances it was neces- 
sary to dissemble my resentment toward the favorite of 
Charles IV., and to manoeuvre, with firmness and address, 
with the councillors of Francis I. 

The English menace Constantinople.— This cotirse was the 
more wise on my part, as the threatening attitude of the 
English before Constantinople might increase the difficulties 
of our position, by bringing about peace between the Turks 
and the Russians. The news of Michelson's invasion of Mol- 
davia, reaching the Divan at the same time as that of my 
victories in Prussia, had added to the importance of Sebas- 
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tiaoi's position at Cons tan tinople ; he had acquired great 
influence there, and he justified the confidence reposed in 
him, by the use he made of this influence. The invasion of 
the Principalities, far from being imputed to the credit given 
to my minister by the Porte, appeared to be a full justifica- 
tion of the advantages of our alliance. 

In the mean time England sought to realize the threat 
made by her ambassador of bombarding Constantinople ; the 
squadron of Duckforth, which bad blockaded Ferrol, re- 
ceived orders to enter the Mediterranean, with troops em- 
barked at Gibraltar ; it cruised in the Archipelago near 
Tenedos. The cabinet of London thought itself certain of 
the effect which the approach of this squadron would pro- 
duce on a government which had trembled at the simple 
threat of its being sent ; the English did not hesitate to 
demand of the Divan : 

1st. The dismissal of Sebastiani ; 

2d. The alliance of Turkey with Russia and England ; 

3d. The cession of Moldavia and Wallachia to the Bus- 
sians ; 

4th. The provisional surrender of the Dardanelles and of 
the Turkish fleet to the English. 

I have been accused of being, in my policy, harsh and 
imperious ; but, assuredly, I have never proposed to a power 
which I wished to make my ally to dishonor itself by sur- 
rendering to me her fortresses ; this is the most I ever de- 
manded of my conquered enemies ; if I took those of Charles 
lY. by surprise, I saved him the humiliation of basely aban- 
doning them to me. 

Passage et tke DardanelleSt— Such conditions were rejected 
by the ministers of Selim. Arbuthnot embarked clandes- 
tinely on board an English frigate, and rejoined the English 
squadron at Tenedos, from which place he continued to ne- 
gotiate. The Turks, always indolent and presumptuous, lost 
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this precious time 'without making the least préparation for 
juigmenting the defense of the Dardanelles.^ Confident of 
the efficiency of their enormous mortars^ which threw stone 
projectiles of some seven or eight hundred pounds to a con- 
siderable distance^ but whose immense weight prevented them 
from being easily moved and pointed, they neglected all the 
advice given to them by French officers. Duckfoi^h at length 
took advantage of a fete day when the Turkish artillerists 
were absent from their duties, and, with a very favorable 
wind, penetrated unexpectedly, on the nineteenth of February; 
into the channel, passed through it without any serious 
accident, after exchanging a few broadsides, burnt a ship 
and four frigates off the point of Nigara, and presented 
himself before superb Byzantium, and threatened to bombard 
the seraglio and the rich capital of the Ottomans. The 
panic was general, and if Duckforth had profited by it to 
instantly begin the attack^ or obtain a compliance with the 
required conditions, he would have dictated law to the Porte, 
for there were not ten pieces in battery ready for service. 

Condiet of SebastiMi.— The weak ministers of Selim 
decided unanimously to dismiss Sebastiani and to submit to 
the requisitions of England ; the pécule responded by cries 
of indignation and rage. In these difficult circumstamces, 
my ambassador showed great decision of character; Selira 
sent, at nine o'clock at night, one of the great dignitaries of 
the Empire to carry to him the resolution of the Divan, to 
show to him how great were the regrets of the Porte, and to 
assure him that the cries of the multitude directed against 
his person proved the danger to which he would be exposed 
by prolonging his sojourn at Constantinople; the reply of 
Sebastiani was noble. Bejecting the care which they wished 
io take of his person, he declared that he would not leave 
unless Selim should force him to do so, and that he would 
wait a resolution, worthy of a great Prince: *^Tell your 
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powerful monarch/' said he, ^^ that he ought not to deecenJ 
from the lofty rank in which he has been placed b; his glo- 
rious ancestors) by basely^ surrendering, .to a few English 
ships, a capital of eight hundred thousand inhabitants, who 
have arms, munitions, provisions, and who can batter these 
ships to atoms/' Selim wc^thily appreciating this answer, 
was electrified by it ; he determined to defend himself, and 
called Sebastiani before the Pivan, which had been convoked 
in the night. The, ministers partook of the generous senti- 
ments of Selim, aqd were furtl^r encouraged by the eocaspe- 
iati<m which became more and more manifest in the capital, 
at the news of what was .going on« This exasperation was 
no longer against Sebastiani, but against the English. 

Constantinople had great resources for defense, especially 
in her superb marine arsenal ; but time was wanting. Every 
thing was placed at the disposi^il of Sebastiani, who was 
seconded by the engineer cmd artillery officers who had been 
sent by my otrders from Dalmatia. A superb tent was 
erected for him in the garden of the seraglio, where he could, 
at the same, time, direct the works of the defense and also 
the. negotiations, so as to deceive Duckforth, in order to gain 
some days by promises. The Marquis d'Almenara, the 
Spanish minister, seconded Sebastiani with all his power, 
and enjoyed with him the public confidence. 

Every thing immediately took a aew aspect ; to the cold 
apathy and gravity of the Mussulman succeeded an electric 
fire which communicate . itself even -, to the old men and 
ehndran ; all strove, for the honor of assisting in the defense 
of ihfi capital ; some made gabions and fascines ; others 
constructed batteries and armed them with cannon ; in four 
days nearly three hundred pieces were mounted on the side 
most exposed to immediate danger ; the tower of Leander 
was armed with cannon of heavy calibre, and furnished with 
furnaces for heating shctt. A hundred gunboats, and the 
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broadsides of the squadron, defended the channel between 
Pera and the Seraglio, where were situated the marine estab- 
lishments of the Empire. The sultan himself assisted in 
the work. At the end of eight days, which time had been 
gained by negotiation, five hundred pieces were directed 
against the enemy's fleet, and two hundred Mussulmans, with 
their fire- vessels were ready to sacrifice themselves. Arbuthnot 
was sick, and he left to Duckforth the care of terminating a 
negotiation, in which the Turks exhibited a more lofty bearing 
in proportion as their preparations advanced. At the same 
time Ismail Pacha, former vizier, was sent to the Darda- 
nelles, where he applied the same activity in arming and 
fortifying the castles. 

Retreat tf the EBgllsfc—Duckforth, seeing himself on the 
}M>int of being invested in the Sea of Marmora, finally decided 
to retreat. On the second of March the wind changed to 
the east and he took advantage of it to escape through the 
Dardanelles, saluted, as he progressed, by the artillery of the 
forts, which, a little better served this time, greatly damaged 
two of his best ships and sunk two corvettes. In this rash en- 
terprise the English lost two hundred killed and five hundred 
wounded, and it would have cost them their entire fleet, if 
they had been opposed by enemies more enterprising and ex- 
jHîrienced. Sebastiani exhibited, on this occasion, as much 
skill as energy, and his conduct was worth to us a victory. 
If the English enterprise had succeeded, there would have 
been an immediate peace between the Porte and Russia, and 
the entire army of Michelsen would have marched against 
us. Twenty-five thousand men had already started for the 
Bug.» 

* The followiog accouot of the passage of the Dardanelles hy the British 
fleet is copied firom the chapter on ** Sea-coast Defenses,*' in '^ Halleck's Militarj 
Art and Science.^ 

" The channel of the Dardanelles is about twelve leagues long, three miles 
wide at its entrance, and about three quarters of a mile at its narrowest point 
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Nevertheless, the loss of the English had not been so great 
as to prevent their attempting to renew the enterprise with 
greater means ; and the apprehension of this migf •; tend to 

Its principal defenses are the outer and inner castles of Europe and Asia, and 
the castles of Sestos and Abydos. Ck>n8tautinople stands about one hundred 
miles fit>ra its entrance into the sea of Marmora, and at nearly the opposite 
extremity of this soa. The defenses of the channel had been allowed to go to 
decay ; but few guns were mounted, and the forts were but partially garrisoned. 
In Constantinople not a gun was mounted, and no preparations for defense were 
made ; indeed, previous to the approach of the fleet, the Turks had not deter- 
mined whether to side with the English or the French, and even then the 
French embassador had tlie greatest difQculty in persuading them to resist the 
demands of Duckforth. 

^The British fleet consisted of six sail of the line, two fHgates, two sloops, 
and several bomb-vessels, carrying eight hundred and eighteen guns (besides 
those in the bomb-ships). Admiral Duckforth sailed through the Dardanelles 
on the nineteenth of February, 1807, with little or no opposition. This being 
a Turkish festival day, the soldiers of the scanty garrison were enjoying tho 
festivities of the occasion, and none were left to serve tlje few guns of the forts 
which had been prepared for defense. But while the admiral was waiting on 
the Sea of Marmora for the result of negotiations, or for a favorable wind to 
make the attack upon Constantinople, the fortifications of this city were put in 
order, and the Turks actively employed, under French engineers and artillery 
officers, in repairing the defenses of the straits. Campbell, in his Naval His- 
tory, says: * Admiral Duckforth now fully perceived the critical situation in 
which he was placed. He might, indeed, succeed should the weather become 
favorable, in bombarding Constantinople ; but unless the bombardment should 
fffove compUtdy successful in forcing the Turks to pacific termSj the injury he might 
do to the city would not compensate for the damage which his fleet must necessarily 
sustain. With this damaged and crippled fleets he must repass the DardaneUes^ 
now rendered infinitely stronger t?ian they were when he came through them,* 

" Under these circumstance3 the admiral determined to retreat ; and on the 
third of April escaped through the Dardanelles, steering midway of the chan- 
nel, with a fevorable and strong current * This escape, however,' says Baines, 

* was only from destruction, but by no means from serious loss and injury. 

• ♦ ♦ In what instance in the whole course of our naval warfare, have 
ships received equal damage in so short a time as in this extraordinary enter- 
prise ?' In detailing the extent of this damage, we will take the ships in the 
order they descended. The first had her wheel carried away, and her hull 
much damaged, but escaped with the loss of only three men. A stone shot 
penetrated the second, between the poop and quarter-deck, badly injuring the 
mizzen-mast, carried away the wheel, and did other serious damago, killing and 
wounding twenty men. Two shot struck tho third, carrying away her shrouds 
and injuring her masts ; loss in killed and wounded, thirty. The fourth had her 
mainmast destroyed, with a loss of sixteen. The fifth had a large shot, six 
feet eight inches ia circumference, enter her lower deck ; loss fifty-five. The 
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facilitate the renewal of peace between Bussia and Turkey, 
should the former, in order to concentrate her forcée against 
U8, renounce the Principalities. To encourage Seliui, I re- 

sixtlv not injure(L Tbo sev^nth^ a good deal damaged, with a loss of seven- 
teen. The eighth had no loss. The ninth was so much injured that, 
' had tiiere been a neoessitj ^r lianliog^ tho wind on the opposite tack, she 
roust have gone down f her loss was eight. The tenth lost twelve. The 
i6leTMith was mwih injured, with a loss of eight — making a total loss in repaes- 
ing the Dardanelles, of one hundred and sixtj-seven ; and in the whole ex- 
pedition two hundred and eighty-one, ezekisive of two hundred and fif^j men 
who perished in the burning of the Ajax. 

*' Such was the effect produced on the British fleet, sailing with a &vorable 
wind and strong current past the half-armed and half-manned forts of the Dar- 
danelles. Duckforth himself sajs, ' that had he remained before Constantinople 
much longer— till the forts hod been completely put in order — no return would 
have been open to him, and the unavoidable sacrifloe of the. squadron must 
have been the consequence.' Scarcely had the fleet cleared tho straits, before 
it (the fleet) was reënforced with eight sail of the line ; but, even with this vast 
increase of strength, the English did not venture to renew the contest Tliey 
had effected a most fortunate escape. General Jomini says, 'that if the defonso 
had been conducted by a more enterprising and experienced people, the expedi- 
tion would have cost the English their w'. old squadron.' 

*^ Great as was the damage done to tho fleet, the forts themselves were unin- 
jured. The English say their, own fire did no execution, the shot in /ill proba- 
bility not even strikinij their objects — * the rapid change of position, occasioned 
by a feir wind and current, preventing the certainty of aim ' The state of the 
batteries when the fleet first passed, is thus described in James's. Nava} History: 
• *Some of tliem were dilapidated, and others but partially mounted and poorly 
manned.' And Alison says : * they liad been allowed to UU into disrepair. Tlie 
castles of Europe and Asia$ indeed, stood in frpwning majesty^ to assert the 
dominion of the Crescent at the narrowest part of tho passage, but their ram- 
parts were antiquated, tbeir guns in port dismounted, and such as remained, 
though of enormous calibre, little calculated to answer the rapidity and pre- 
cision of an English broadside.' 

"Much has been said because the fortifications of the Dardanelles did not 
hennetically seal that channel {an object they were never expected to accom- 
plish, even had they been well-armed and well-served) ; but it is Jbrgotten, or 
' entirdy overlooked, that twelve Turkish line-of-boMls sh'ps, two of them three- 
deckers^ v>ith nine frigaies^ ioere with (heir aaUa heat and ifi apparent recuiines^, 
flUed with troops, a^i lyivj wifd » ih». Une of fortificiiiom ; and yet this naval 
force effected little or nothing against the invaders. It is scarcely ever mentioned, 
being regarded of little consequence as a means of defense ; and yet the num- 
. ber of its guns and the expense of its construotion and support, could hardly 
have &llen short of the incomplete and half-armed forts, some of which were 
as ancient as the reign of Amurath.*' 

This passajo proves the iraportancaof guns of largo calibroj throwing heavy 
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solved to offer him all the aesÎBtanoe in my power. The Vict»- 
roy of Italy received -orders to send Colonels Ha^o of the 
engineers, and Foy of the artillery, distinguished officers, 
capable of securing the Dardanelles in a short time from the 
enemy's attacks. I also wrote the following letter to Mar- 
mont, who occupied Bagusa. 

" The order of the emperor, general, is that you inamedi- 
ately send to Constantinople all, your remaining officers of 
engineers and artillery, and a complete corps of six hundred 
sappers, ouvriers^ and artillerists ; furnish this troop with 
good arms and equipments ; send with these six hundred men 
pay for three months, or even more if you have the money ; 
the ouvriers should take with th^n such utensils as are not 
likely to be found at Constantinople, and the officers of artil- 
lery and engineers should supply themselves as well as they 
can with such books as, under the drcumstanoes^ will be 
most likely to be useful. 

" You will inform the Porte that, if it wishes other troops, 
you will supply them, on its direct requisition. Indeed, the 
emperor authorizes you to send as many as five thousand men, 
without further orders ; but,'f<)r this purpose, you must have 
the requisition of Ctenefral Sebastiani, and a formal }îr7wa» of 
the Portei to the Paohai into whose territory you send these 
forces. Do not hesitate to setid your artillery and engineer 
officers to Constantinople, for you will be supplied with offi- 
cers of these corps from the kingdom of Italy, and these, in 
their turn, will be replaced by others whom I shall send from 
France. If you are in funds, send two hundred thousand 
francs, in gold, to €leneral Sebastiani, for the troops, it being 
the intention of the emperor that they shall, in no manner, 



pn^Mtn», w * ' meaM of ooait defenaa Gnat «dvanoM haiwe beto made 
in thk reqpecl within the last ftw yeara 

• Lilerallj workmen. The term in the French army corresponds very nearly 
t&our artiliot^ra; bat they havo a teparate military organisation. 
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become a charge to the Ottoman Empire ; if you are not 
in funds, notify me, in order that I may take measures 
accordingly/' 

BoIdFrrat %t Napoleon.— Notwithstanding the diversion 
expected from this war, the mud of Pultusk, and the carnage 
of Eylau were not of a nature to inspire me with much con- 
fidence ; hut I lost not a minute in preparation, for I knew 
the value of timcj which my enemies never could appreciate. 
I thought that the least sign of weakness might lose all, and 
I acted as if perfectly certain of success. Satisfied with the 
poor explanation of the Spanish minister, I demanded, as a 
pledge of his sincerity, the contingent stipulated by the 
treaty of San Ildefonso ; he sent fifteen or sixteen thousand 
men, under the Marquis of Romana, who crossed France 
during the winter. I first intended to employ them in Italy, 
but afterward determined to send them to protect the north 
of Germany from the attacks of the English. Although it 
was not prudent to remove forces from Italy, the object 
mostly coveted by Austria, I nevertheless withdrew the 
divisions of Boudet and Molitor, and an Italian division, 
which were directed on Saxony, to form, with the Bavarians 
and Spaniards, an army of observation on the Elbe. I deter- 
mined not to evacuate Naples, persuaded that if I touched 
the smallest link in this vast chain, it would soon be broken. 
St. Cyr remained at Naples with my brother Joseph, and 
Marmont continued to carry on his operations in Dalmatia 
against the Montenegrins and the fifteenth Bussian division. 
I even called Massena from Italy to the grand army, to prove 
to Austria that I did not regard the idea of a rupture on her 
part as within the range of possibilities. 

Negotiations at tho Camp of Finkenstein.— My camp at 
Finkenstein was a complete diplomatic arena ; indirect n^o- 
tiations were there renewed with Bussia and England. I 
addressed a letter to the king of Prussia, offering him the 
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most favorable conditions, if he should be disposed to treat 
with me. I hoped to detach him from the coalition, which 
would have enabled me to treat more advantageously with 
the others. These overtures, communicated to Russia and 
England, led to some conferences. The Emperor Alexander 
had expected to enter this war merely as an auxiliary, and 
to take advantage of it to acquire the Turkish principalities. 
On the contrary, he saw himself exposed alone to the whole 
weight of my forces, while Austria took no part, and England 
kept continually promising powerful diversions, but never 
made any. Undoubtedly the interests of Eussia were con- 
nected with those of Prussia ; but was it necessary to com- 
promise the safety of the empire for a new ally whom Europe, 
though still more interested, had abandoned ? I had some 
hopes of bringing him to peace. He was not opposed to 
treating, but he wished advantages on the Danube and the 
integrity of Prussia, things very diflScult to reconcile with 
my present position. He, moreover, proposed a congress at 
Copenhagen of all the powers. 

In the mean time I had received a Persian envoy, whose 
master, hearing of our victories, deemed it for his interest to 
form an alliance with us. Maret was charged with negotia- 
ting with him, and he succeeded in concluding a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive on the most advantageous terms. I sent, 
on my part, to the court of Teheran, General Gardanne with 
intelligent and well instructed officers of the different arms. 
We also negotiated with the Porte, who had charged Waleb 
Essendi to propose to me a closer alliance, on condition of 
not forming a separate treaty. I declined such a clause. 
My situation was too complicated to impose on myself such 
terms. Although the Ottoman Empire was still in the 
hands of Selim III., it was too vacillating an ally to subject 
my n^otiations to the caprices of the Divan. I promised 
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to take every possible înterest in- this epopire which was my 
natural ally, but I could do nothing more. 

With respect to the negotiations with England and Russia, 
the conditions were such that I. could not accept them. On 
the one side they required that I should abandon the Turks, 
who, thanks to Sebastismi, had just exhibited so much energy 
against the English squadrons and our commoo enemies ; on 
the other side, England refused to make, in order to say© 
her continental allies, any maritime concessions necessary to 
our security. There was therefore no means of coming to an 
understanding. It is true that Lords Greuville and Grrey 
(Ho wick) had, at th© beginning of the year, formally sig» 
nîfied the possibility of negotiating on the basis of uti pos* 
aidetis, and if the cabinet had brought the same dispositions 
to the proposed ccmgress of Copenhageti, there would have 
been no obstacle to forming a general peace ; on,e of those 
ministerial revolutions which sometimes diange the course 
of English policy, or at least seem to give it a new direction, 
had just proved that nothing was to be hoped from that 
source ; perhaps this change even resulted irom the declara- 
tion itself. Perceval declaimed strongly in the House of 
Commons against this pacific policy, and boldly declaied 
that so long as I was at the head of affairs in France and 
bad Talleyrand for councillor, there was no hope of a duraUe 
and honorable peace.^ This enemy of our repose, f^plauded 
by the majority in England, instead of being recalled to sen- 
timents more humane, was placed, a few weeks after, at the 
head of a new ministry which rivaled that of Pitt in the 

* TaUeyrand, having invested largely in Bernese (anda, was at this time 
doing all in his power to effect a trea^ of peace with Englaod, bj which he 
would have derived large profits from his investment Availing himself of his 
official information on affairs of state, he was in the habit of speculating largely 
in the funds. These speculaticms -sometimes- bad much influence upon his 
management of foreign affairs. At one period he was immensely rich, but in 
1826, his fortune suffered considerably by the failure of a great Paris house m 
which he was ùnerested. 
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exaggeration of its hatred to France and her chief. Canning 
was placed at the bead of foreign affairs^ and his opinions on 
this point were not less decided than those of Perceval. 

These statesmen persuaded themselves that if they allowed 
me to consolidate the empire^ which my recent successes had 
extended to the Vistula, England would soon be reduced to 
a power of the second order. Perhaps there were grounds 
for such fears. But they exaggerated my ambition, as well 
as the dangers that threatened them ; this led them to 
demand certain concessbns on my part, to secure what they 
were pleased to denominate the repose of Europe^ but whidi 
really meant, the triumph of England. A patriotism, 
respectable in itself, but carried to excess, animated them 
against me, and forced me to oppose them in return. They 
believed me dangerous to England, and by their exaggeration, 
rendered it necessary for me to treat them as irreconcilable 
enemies. 

Treaty of Bartrasteti*— At the very moment when tiiis 
ministerial revolution was destroying all hopes of peace, and 
while we i^ere still disputing about accessories, Russia and 
Prussia formed a still closer alliance at Bartenstein^ on the 
twenty-sixth of April, with the firm resolution of driving me 
behind the Rhine. Although they did not stipulate, as in 
1805, to take from me Lombardy and Belgium, this treaty 
was intended to throw me entirely out of Germany, and to 
restore Holland to the House of Orange. 

I repeat, once for all, a Russian should be Russian in his 
feelings, and a Prussian should be Prussian ; the feeling is 
censurable and despicable only where men, influenced by 
private interest or personal animosity, seek to abase their 
own country and exert their power to attain this object. 
Always disposed to render justice where it is due, I confess 
that this treaty was much more moderate than the project 
of 1805, and was perfectly suited to the interest of these two 
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powers. England hastened to accede to it. Canning even 
agreed to allow Prussia a subsidy of twenty-five millions, to 
recruit her army, and prepare the English expedition which 
was to make a diversion on the Elbe. If it was natural that 
Eussia and Prussia should wish to remove me beyond the 
Ehine, it was also natural that I, victorious, master of Ger- 
many and allied to ten millions of Germans, should be un- 
willing to decamp like a coward, without even disputing for 
the influence which they wished to take from me. The 
sword alone could decide the question. Will my detractors 
dare to ascribe this prolongation of the war to my ambition ? 
What would the French, what would posterity say of me if 
I had done otherwise ? Could I surrender the whole conti- 
nent, without any equivalent concessions from England ? 
Would it not have been base in me to abandon Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wurtemberg to the resentment of my enemies ? 
To deprive the Turks of two of their provinces, which the 
cabinet of London had promised to the Kussians, while the 
sultan, yielding to the councils of my amlmssador, had just 
saved his empire from the influence of these enemies, and 
had announced his intention to redouble his vigor on the 
Danube ? I have not always been moderate ; but it is not 
at this epoch that they can accuse me of exaggeration in my 
pretensions. Let us say frankly, a spark of Pitt's genius 
still animated Perceval and Canning ; and his system had 
constantly been not to make peace while France was mistress 
of Belgium, and influential in Hollantl and Italy. If he 
ever had consented to it, it had been merely to deceive us, as 
in 1802. 

It is thus seen that notwithstanding all the declamations of 
my enemies, I always occupied the same political ground. 
They formed coalition after coalition to destroy my influence, 
and I sought to extend it, so as to secure and preserve it. 

Operations in Pomerania.— While these great interests 
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were in agitation, I Delected no means to conciliate the 
Swedes ; it will be remembered tbat^ in setting out for the 
Vistula, I had charged Mortier to observe them with the 
^^th corps. He bad no difficulty in holding them in 
check J the quixotic Gustavus IV., was not a very formida- 
ble enemy ; although he commanded brave soldiers, this 
petty, urar was much like that which the Swedes had formerly 
w^iged against Frederick the Qreat. 

After two or three upimportant combats, Poroerania was 
occupied and Stralsund closed I wished to end this contest, 
which was neither to the advantage of Sweden nor of me, 
and I wrote to Mortier to embrace the first opportunity to 
conclude a peace. Persuaded that the Swedes would not 
attempt ^ny thing serious, and hearing of some sorties of the 
garrison of Colberg, Mortier deemed it best to direct his 
forces toward thjs point ; but the Swedes having driven 
before them General Grandjean who had been left to observe 
them. Mortier returned and repulsed them with loss at 
Anklam. 

ll^«tt«ti«B9 with 8we4e]|«— D'Armfeld, the moving spirit 
of the war, had been wounded in this aflGEiir ; the English n^ 
longer acted in aocordance with th^ pleasure of the whimsical 
Gustavus ; his .nation disapproved of a war in which they 
had no interest, and thi9 iiiconstant prince ratified an armis- 
tice, signed, April eighteenth, by General Essen, with the 
same want of consideration which he had shown in declaring 
war, for this occurred at the very moment when thp English 
were at last sending him succor. Mortier had followed my 
instructions too literally in checking his victorious career in- 
stead of pushing the vanquished enemy into Stralsund and 
capturing their great fiotilla, which had been retained by bad 
weather in the Haff; there would always have been time 
enough to sign an armistice. 

But as the error had now been committed, it was neces- 
vor* rr.— 19. 
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sary to make the most we could of it ; I required that a 
month's, instead of ten days' notice, should be given before 
breaking the armistice, which quieted all fears of enterprises 
by England and the coalition on my rear, and gave me time 
to complete the reduction of Dantzic. I added to the let- 
ter which Mortier was to send to General Essen : 

" I have nothing more at heart than the restoration of 
peace with Sweden. Passions may have dissevered us, but 
the interest of the people, which should form the rule of 
action of sovereigns, ought to unite us. In the present con- 
test, Sweden is as much interested as France in the success 
of my arms : She will feel still more than France the effect 
of an increase of Eussian power. Is it then for the destruc- 
tion of Constantinople that the Swedes fight ?» « » 
Since the invasion of Walachia, and Moldavia, and the last 
English expedition to Constantinople, are not the objects of 
the coalition sufficiently unmasked ? Sweden is no less in- 
terested than France in having a counterpoise against the 
enormous maritime power of the English. In any event, 
Sweden can have nothing to fear from France, but every 
thing from our enemies. Accustomed by the traditions of 
our fathers to regard each other as natural friends, it vvoulJ 
seem that there were still greater reasons for closer relations 
since the partition of Poland and the dangers that threaten 
the Ottoman Porte ; as our interests are the same, we ought 
to be allies, or at least not enemies." I added to the 
Marshal : 

*' If the Swedish general refuse his consent to the pi^oposed 
modification, you will be supported by Marshal Brune, who 
has received orders to second you, and will renew the inva- 
sion of Pomerania. It will be impossible for the enemy, 
without the assistance of this province, to keep a large 
number of cavalry in Stralsund. Moreover, by occupying 
Pomerania, you will greatly embarrass the king of Sweden, 
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fur he will compromise himself in the eyes of his people, by 
favoiing a party so opposed to the true interests of Sweden. 

" On the contrary, if M. Essen accedes to what is required 
by the emperor of the French, you will immediately send 
back to Dantzic, Marienwerder, and Thorn, the third and 
seventh mounted chasseurs and all the provisional regi- 
ments ; you will establish your head-quarters at Stettin ; 
you will canton your troops around Stettin, Demnin and 
Anklam ; you will cause to be reconnoitred the banks of the 
Peene, the position of Demnin and the banks of the Trebel ; 
and you will fortify and intrench, on your line, all the places 
susceptible of defense, so as to cut off all communication 
between Swedish Pomerania and the Prussian states. You 
will immediately direct your attention to the preparation of 
a siege-equipage for Colberg, the materials for which will be 
furnished from Stettin, Custrin, and Magdeburg ; your corps- 
d'armée must be prepared, at any moment, to march either 
in the direction of Hamburg or on the Vistula. You ^ill 
open a correspondence with our cliargé-^' affaires at Copen- 
hagen, and recommend to him to keep you advised of any 
movement of the English in the Sound, for their expedition, 
fitting out in the Thames, should always be an object of your 
surveillance. Also keep up a daily correspondence with 
Marshal Brune and the duke of Feltre, so as to form all your 
operations 'in concert. It is probable, from all information 
received from England, that the debarcation can hot take 
j)lace in less than a fortnight ; by that time the divisions of 
Generals Boudet and Molitor will arrive from Italy at Mag- 
deburg, and secure the rear of the army." 

The additional articles which I had required were agreed 
to on the twenty-ninth of April, and Mortier came at once to 
the environs of Stettin and reënforced the blockade of Col- 
bei^. Considering the state of things in the north of Ger- 
many, this event was not without importance. England, 
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who bad long promised a still moce effîcacioqs succor thun 
that of her subsidies^ had at last prepared to keep her word. 
The new English raipistry,. anxious to distinguish itself by 
some brilliant affair, bad already preluded this expedition by 
projects for uniting, on our rear, forty thousand Anglo- 
Hanoverians, twenty thousand Swedes, fifteen thousand Bus- 
9ians, and all the Prussians that could be. collected at Stral- 
Bund. Without attaching too much . importance to these 
projects, it is nevertheless true that this diversion, had it beeo 
me4e at the proper time, would have given me some embar- 
rassment. The English are reproached, with reason, with 
having acted too late ; although time was requisite for pre- 
parations for a distant expedition, which could my^ ho com- 
bined till after my passage of the Vistula, still, there was no 
reason why they should not appear in the Baltic by the lat- 
ter part of April. Already a strong Hanoverian l^on, re- 
cently organic, had been placed at Stralsund at the disposal 
of the king of Sweden ; the Prussians were aaaembling, at 
the same place, a corps of which they then had a nucleus of 
four or five thousand men ; but they limited themselves to 
these insufficient preparations. 

Amy %t Observation on the Elbe.— Persuaded that Eng- 
land would not fail to do all in her power to disturb, our 
security in these countries, which had so long submitted to 
h^ influence, I had collected, as has before been said, a corps 
of observation on the Elbe. Two French divisions from 
Italy, under Boudet and Molitor, the Gallo-Batavian troops, 
with which my brother Louia had reduced Hameln and 
Hanover, and the Spanish corps of Bomana which arrived 
during . the month of Marcb, forming, with some other de- 
tachments, an effective force of fifty thousand men, seemed 
to me more than sufficient to check any descent made with 
such heterogeneous troops. Marshal Bruna, who took com- 
mand of these forces, was instructed to defend the mouths 
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of the Elbe, the Ems, and the Weser, to bold Swedish 
Pomerania iu check, and particularly to guard Berlin, Mag- 
deburg, Hameln and Stettin. If a landing should be effected 
by the enemy. Brune was to ioimediatcly unite these forces 
and to compel him to reëmbark ; hiîs first line was to canton 
between the Weser and the Oder ; his head-quarters were to 
be at Schwerin, and the two French divisions, the élite of his 
forces, in reserve at Magdeburg. He thus held in respect 
Lubeck, Hamburg, Berlin, «nd ^ven Amsterdam. Mortier 
left him, in addition, the divisions of Loison and Grandjean 
employed at Stettin and the «iege of Colberg, and h» directed 
himself with two others toward Dantssic. 

Expedition of the English to Egypt.— The English minis- 
try, which pleaded its want of land forces, when solicited for 
i^istanee by its allies, could find plenty of troops where^ its 
maritime advantages were concerned. At the moment when 
it was reluctantly engaging in the expedition of the Baltic, 
its arms experienced a repulse both in Egypt and at Baenos- 
Ayres. Piqued at their unsuocossful attempt on Constant 
tinople, the English thought to avenge themselves on the 
banks of the Nile. Seeking to profit by the momentary in- 
terest which they had in sustaining Kussia against the Porte, 
to get possôssion of this rich granary of the East, they hoped 
to succeed the more easily as they counted on the support of 
the Mamelukes and the peaceful inhabitants of the country^ 
trampled under foot by the Pacha of Egypt. Tho project 
of the cabinet of London was to reestablish the power of the 
Mamelukes, under the protection of the English, and to form 
with theûi an alliance which should secure to England the 
commerce of the country, and the • political and military 
influence of all the Levant. - 

General Mackenzie, leaving Sicily with five thousand men,' 
made a descent, on the fifteenth of March, at Aboukir, and 
entered into Alexandria by capitulation;^ General Frazer, 
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comiog from the Dardanelles with the squadroQ of Duck- 
forth, landed with reënforcements, a few days after Mac- 
kenzie. He immediately detached two thousand men to gain 
possession of Rosetta and secure his junction with the Mame- 
lukes. The Albanians of Mahomet Ali allowed 'the English 
columns to penetrate into the narrow streets of this city, 
assailed them in this coupe-gorge by a murderous fire, and 
forced them to retreat, with great loss to Alexandria. Frazer, 
feeling the necessity of putting himself in communication 
with the Mamelukes, who were said to be toward Elhammed, 
sent General Stuart again to RosettA. But Mahomet Ali, 
descending the Nile with his flotilla, was near capturing him, 
and drove him back to Alexandria, with a loss of twelve 
hundred men. Frazer, defeated, and about to be himself 
invested, proposed the evacuation of Alexandria and Egypt, 
on condition of the surrender of the prisoners captured by 
the enemy. The Porte, indignant at this new attack, de- 
clared war against England, armed a squadron of nine ships, 
and sent it to the Dardanelles, where the Russian fleet of 
Admiral Siniavin had just replaced that of Duckforth, and 
taken possession, on the twenty-first of March, of the island 
of Tenedos. 

Sieges in Silesia* — While my warlike preparations formed 
so strong a contrast with the calm that reigned in the can- 
tonments of the two armies on the Passarge, I profited by 
the leisure aflbrded me by the enemy, to reduce all the works 
which were calculated to trouble our rear. The reduction 
of Silesia was continued with favorable results : Glogau, 
Breslau, Brieg, and Schweidnitz, had already capitulated ; 
Neiss, Cosel, and Glatz were about to experience the same 
fortune ; but there still remained for me to reduce Colberg, 
Grandentz and Dantzic. I besieged the latter and blockaded 
the two others. 

Siege and Fall of Dantzic— Dantzic, defended by Gen- 
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eral Kalkreuth and the celebrated engineer Bousmard, had 
a garrifion of twelve thousand Prussians, and three battalions 
of Bussians. The siege of such a place is an important 
enterprise. Marshal Lefebvre, with the tenth corps, com- 
posed of Poles, Badois,. Saxons and some French battalions, 
were charged with this siege. Lannes was placed in obser- 
vation, with the grenadiei-s of Oudinot ; the fifth corps, 
which he had heretofore commanded, passed to the ordera of 
Massena, and was reenforced by the Bavarian division of 
Wrede. The siege of Dantzic was begun on the first of April, 
and veas pushed forward with vigor. The place was pretty 
seriously battered after the first of May, and asked for 
succor. The island of Oliva, defended by about a thousand 
Bussians, was carried on the sixth.* 

* The dege of Bantzic is, probably, next to Sebastopol, the most celebrated 
in modem times. The strength of the place, the obstinacy of the defense, and 
the scientific ability of the siege, all combined to give it great notoriety. 
Marshal Lefebvre commanded the forces, but Oeneral Chasseloup de Lobat, 
one. of the ablest French engineers since the days of Vaubau, directed the 
operations of the siege. The place held out for fifty-one days after the opening 
of the trenches. The impatient old marshal chafed under the slow operations 
of a regular siege, and was eager to make the assault. He also grumbled at 
the inexperience of some of his troops. But, Napoleon, who fully understood 
the nature of the operations as well as the impatient character of his marshal, 
took measures to restrain as well as to pacify him. His rebukes to Lcfebvro 
are equally applicable to ''petty cavilers" of the present day, who freely 
criticise military 'operations which they are incapable of understanding, and 
who recklessly urge the sacrifice of thousands of lives which could readily bo 
saved by the application of that military science and skill which they pretend 
to despise. A general who ignorantly or uselessly wastes the lives of his 
soldiers for an object which can be attained by other means, is no better than 
a mttrdereTt and should be held up to universal detestation. Those who urgo 
him to such a course are accessories to the crime. 

In answer to one of Lefbbvre*8 despatches in which he exhibited his con- 
tempt for a science which he did not possess, Napoleon wrote; " You can do 
nothing but find fault, abuse our aUies, and change your opinion at the pleasure 
of the first comer. You wanted troops ; I sent you them ; I am preparing 
more for you, and you, Wee an ingrate^ continue to complain without thinking 
even of thanking me. You treat our allies, especially the Poles and the Badeu 
troops, without any delicacy. They are not used to fire, but they will get 
accustomed to it. Do you imagine that we were as brave in ^2 as we are 
now, after fifteen years of war? Have some indulgence^ then, old soldier as 
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The Einjieror Alexander bal, at this epoch, gone frwn.St. 
Petersburg to Memel, either to takecûmm^id of the ajpmiea 
în person, or to be near the theatre of negotiations. He had 
just established himself at Bartenstein, and a council :o£ war 
was convoked to devise means of rescuing Dantzic : a general 
attack against my army on the Passaic was rejected as dan- 
gerous. They adopted the project of landing, under the pro- 
tection of the fort of Weichselmunde, a division ofi nine or 
ten thousand Russians, under the orders of Young Kamen* 
ski, and of seconding him with three or four thousand Prus- 
sians who were to advance by the tongue of land of Nehrung. 
It is rare that such partial and complicated debarkations ever 
succeed ; this one failed. The Bussians had but one mewis 
of attaining their object ; this was to fall, the next day, on 
our line of investment. They hesitated, from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth of May, and then debouched from the camp 
of Neufarwasser. After an obstinate combat. General 
Schram was near being taken, when Lefebvre hastened to his 
assistance with a part of the siege corps. The combat was 

you are, fo^ the young soldiors, who are atarting in the career, and have- not 
yet your ooolneas amidat danger. The prinoe of Baden, whom you have with 
you (that prinoe had put hixnaelf at the head of the Badeneee and was present 
at tlie siege of Bantzic) has chosen to leave the pleasures of the court /or the 
purpose of leading his troops hito fira Pay him req>ect, and give him credit 
for a zeal which his equids rarely imitate. The breaots of your grenadiers, 
which you are fi>r bringing in everywhere, will not throw down walls. Tjou 
must allow your engineers to act, and listen to the advice of General Chasse- 
loup, who is a man of adesoe, and from whom you ought not to take your 
conûdooce at the suggestion of tlie first petii/ caviler. pretending to Judgt» of 
what he is incapable of comprehendmg. Reserve the courage of your grena- 
diers for the moment when, science sbaU tell you that it may b« usefiilly 
employed, and m the mean time. learn patience. 'It is nol worth whila^ for the 
sake of a few days, which, besides, -I know not how to^ em|Joy just now, to 
get some thousand men killed, whose livas it is possible to spare. Show the 
calmness, the consistency, the stoadiaesB^ wfaicb b^t yonp ag& Tourglcfy is 
in the taking of Dantzic ; take that place, and you shall be satisÛed with me." 
A very complete popcdar description of ^his aieg» is given by Thiers; but 
those who desire to examine the operations ptofeasioiially,, «iiist ^eooanlt the 
special repeats made by eagmeer offlouB. 
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prolonged and still iu favor of the RussiauB ; but LanaeB, 
"having hastened to the assistance of onr troops, with the 
grenadiers of Oudinot, dt-ove the enemy back into his camp. 
The Prussians, who presented themselves too late, regained 
Pilaii. Kamenski did not venture to attempt any thing 
further. 

Foreseeing that the enemy would attempt the rescue of 
Dantzîc, I had ordered Mortier to leave Pomerania on the 
first* alarm, and approach the siege ; and Brune, with the 
army of reserve was to replace him as far as Stettin. The 
corps of Mortier, composed at that time of the divisions of 
IXupas and Dombrowski, having teënforced the besieging army, 
and Dantzic having no further hopes of succor, the place 
capitulated on the twenty-fourth of May, after having sus- 
tained fifty-one days of open trenches. This siege was 
honorable to both parties. Kalkreuth and Lefebvre rivaled 
each other in glory as also did the chief engineers and soldiers 
of the two armies. After the fall of the place, as Kamenski 
could do nothing further at the camp of Weichselmunde, he 
left this little fort to the defense of its g^irrison and reêm^ 
barked. 

iitgt of Neiss and 61atz« — The same success crowned our 
arms in Silesia, where the campaign had beeh continued during 
the winter. Notwithstanding the considerable resources found 
in the places which had already been reduced, the siege of 
Neiss was a difficult operation. A garrison of six thousand 
men, intrenched even on the exterior of the place, required 
for its reduction a larger corps than that at the command of 
my brother Jerome. He had to furnish a corps of observa- 
tion, to check the garrison of Glatz, where General Eleist 
attempted, not only to raise the siege, but also to surprise 
Breslau. Lefebvre-Desriouettes succeeded in baffling the first 
of these enterprises, and, seconded by General Dumui, who 
commanded at Breslau, he also forced Kleist to renounce the 
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second. Neiss, closely pressed, capitulated, on the first of 
June, and the garrison, reduced to about five thousand com- 
batants, were made prisoners ; we found in the places more 
than three hundred cannon. 

Glatz, notwithstanding its strong position, surrendered on 
the fourteenth of June. The garrison, exhausted and dis- 
couraged by its enterprises on the exterior of the place, did 
not make the resistance that we anticipated. This capture 
completed the campaign of the ninth'' corps, in which Van- 
damme distinguished himself, and, with less than twenty 
thousand men, took, in eight months, six great places, one 
thousand five hundred cannon and near twenty thousand 
prisoners. 

Bestilities Renewed* — During the three months of repose 
which we had enjoyed, the Russian army had received a 
division of infantry, and the entire division of guards under 
the orders of the Grand-duke Const^ntine, numbering thirty 
battalions and thirty-four squadrons, including the grena- 
diers ; nevertheless the Russians could not bring into line 
more than one hundred tind twenty or one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, including the Prussian corps of Lestocq, and 
that remaining on the Narew. But there was an army of 
reserve, formed of the depots and numbering about thirty 
thousand men, which was advancing on the Niémen, under 
the orders of Prince Labanoff. The Emperor Alexander had 
taken up his quarters in the vicinity of his army, so as to at- 
tend to either negotiations, or military operations. His head- 
quarters were at Tilsit ; the court of Prussia was at Memel. 

My army had also been joined by strong reenforcements in 
addition to the depots for recruiting the regiments ; it had 
received the divisions of Oudinot, Verdier, Dombrouski, and 
Dupas, which came from Dantzic ; these belonged to the 
corps of Lannes and Mortier. I had put both the personnel 
and the matériel in the very best condition. The eflFects of 
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the bloody Bcenes of Jena, Pultusk and Eylau, were now 
scarcely visible. The Poles had levied near twenty thousand 
men, forming two divisions, imder Generals Dombrouski and 
Zayonschek. The seven corps of my grand army, forming 
nineteen divisions, besides the guard of Murat's cavalry, were 
estimated at one hundred and seventy thousand men. I had 
therefore, a decided superiority, after the arrival of the troops 
from Dantzic, which joined me previous to the arrival of 
Prince Labanoff. 

To restore the equilibrium, and to form a good support 
for the first line, Benningsen had constructed a very strong 
intrenched camp near Heilsberg, in position to command the 
two banks of the AUe. It was composed of five great works, 
enclosed on three sides, and sixteen flèches or intrenched bat- 
teries. The main body of the army was between this city 
and Bartenstein ; the right, under Tolstoy, between Launen 
and Siegburg ; a corps, at the left, kept up the communica- 
tion with that of Essen, who was still near Ostrolenka. The 
Cossacks of Platoff covered all the front. By means of the 
inappreciable advantage of the sea, the allies had made of 
Kônigsberg an immense depot of munitions and provisions. 
The army was abundantly supplied with every thing ; one 
hundred thousand fire-arras recently landed from St. Peters- 
burg and London, were to be used in arming such Prussians 
as the king might raise, and also to supply the losses result- 
ing from the war ; more than one hundred vessels laden with 
munitions and provisions, were to supply every thing that 
might be wanted. 

It was well enough to use Konigsberg as a temporary 
depot ; but this place, resting as it does on the cvl-de-aac of 
the Curishaf, was not properly situated for a strategic base ; 
it would have been far better if the magazines had been taken 
up to Gumbinen. This fault infiuenced all the events of 
the war. 
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My army^ though less richly supplied than the enemyi 
was, nevertheless, pretty well provided by the rich products 
of Old Prussia and the inexhaustible environs of Elbing and 
Dantzic. 

Such was the respective situations of the armie& on the 
return of the favorable season ; the reduction of Dantzic, and 
the failure of negotiations, rendered it necessary for us to 
renew the contest. For some inexplicable reason, Benningsen, 
who had neglected to attack me while I was weakened by 
the absence of the corps employed in the siege of Dantzic, 
now advanced to make this attack, after the fall of that place, 
and previous to the arrival of his reserves. My anny, fully 
reestablished, occupied the following places: A Bavarian 
division at Warsaw; Massena on the Omuleff; a Polish 
corps of observation under Zayonschek at Neidenburg ; 
Davoust at AUenstein, Hohenstein and Deppen ; Ney at 
Guttstadt ; Soult at Leibstadt and Mohrungen ; Bernadette 
in Holland and Braunsberg ; Lannes at Osterode ; Mortier 
on the lower Vistula, marching to rejoin me. The corps of 
Lefebvre (the tenth), was broken up, after the fall vi Dantzic ; 
a part formed the garrison of that place, and the remaindet 
was given to the corps of Lannes and Mortis. The second 
corps was still in Dalmatia, and the ninth ia Silesia. Ger* 
many was occupied by Brune with the army of obeervatkM^ 

Danger and Escape of Ney«T-?Benning8en formed the pro- 
ject of cutting off the corps 'of Ney, which in fact had ad- 
vanced too far. On the fourth of June the Bussian army 
put itself in march, and took position with its right near 
Wormdit, the centre at Arensdorf^ and the left at Lannau ; 
on its extreme right the Prussian corps directed itself toward 
Spanden. On the other side, a Prussian corps, coming 4Vom 
Seeburg, took position on the AUe, between Guttstadt and 
AUenstein. - The next day this corps forced the passage of 
the AUe at Bergfried and attacked the right of Ney, while 
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I1Î8 left was attacked by the left of Benningsen, and the 
centre of the Russian army marched by Wolfsdorf to cut off 
hîs retreat If the Russians had acted with vigor, they might 
have made themselves masters of the road from Guttstadt to 
Deppen, and have thus secured the destruction of Ney ; but 
fortunately they manœuvred so leisurely, and my marshal, 
although attacked by triple forces^ displayed so much energy; 
coolness and courage, that he had time to retire from Gutt- 
stadt to Ankendorf. On the same day, the right of the 
Russians and the Prussian corps made demonstrations on 
the Passarge. Doctoroff presented himself with two divis- 
ions at the bridge of Lomitten,* which Soult's division de- 
fended with much firmness. The Russian General, after 
having vainly endeavored to seize ihe |)a8sage, fell back on 
his left, either because he had been too roughly handled by 
Soult, or because his^ orders had been merely to make a 
demonstration. He moved toward the corps de battaille 
which was near Guttstadt. The Prussians had been still 
less fortunate at the bridge of Spanden, where Bernadette 
had collected his entire corps ; he succeeded in repulsing the 
enemy, and was wounded on Uns occasion in the head. On 
the sixth the Russians fell, in three bodies, on Ney ; the 
little lakes which covered his flanks, forcing the enemy to 
long and indirect marches, enabled this marshal to fall back 
on Deppen, notwithstanding he was menaced on all sides at 
the same time ; he finally succeeded in repassing the Pas- 
saic at that place, after a contest in which he covered him- 
self with glory. 

Nap^lera mtrches tê Ms Asstetai€e«--On the seventh, the 
enemy remained stationary opi)osite Deppen ; I profited by 
this circumstance to unite my army. I rejoined Ney with 
the corps of Lannes, my guard and the reserve of cavalry ; 
Mortier moved by forced marches on Mohrungen ; Davoust 
connected himself with the right of Ney. I, at the same 
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time, ordered Soult, who had assembled his corps at Leib- 
stadt, to cross the Passarge at Wolfedorf, in order to threaten 
the enemy's communications with the intrenched camp at 
Heilsberg and to force them to abandon, without resistance, 
the banks of the Passarge. We effected a junction with 
him, on the eighth, at Altkirch ; Benningscn, not thinking 
proper to await us, put himself in retreat on Guttstadt, 
where he passed the Allé on the ninth, and regained his 
camp at Heilsberg by the right bank. The same day, Murat 
pushed to Glottau the Kussian rear-guard which attempted 
to defend the approach to Guttstadt, where my army had 
just taken position. We followed the enemy the next day, 
descending the left bank of the Allé. 

Chances «f Nap^ledn's P^sitton.— As the enemy had given 
me time to increase my army to one hundred and sixty 
thousand men before the amval of all his reënforcements, it 
was evident that the chances of the campaign would be in 
my favor, if Austria should delay hostilities. It was, there- 
fore, for my interest, to strike a quick and decisive blow. 
Benningsen in attacking Ney at Deppen, had merely antici- 
pated me a day or two, or rather favored my views by coming 
out to meet me, for I had left Ney in his advanced position 
to induce the enemy to leave his intrenchments. The union 
of hiy forces around Guttstadt no longer permitting delay, I 
resolved, in my turn, to take the offensive. 

The intrenched camp of Heilsberg, and the concentration 
of all the enemy's magazines at Kônigsberg presented two 
principal manœuvres to my choice. The first and most skil- 
ful was to execute a general movement, the right in advance, 
in order to establish my line between Bichoflfetein and Heils- 
berg, the right toward Bartenstein and the left toward Gutt- 
stadt. This would have been the same manoeuvre as that of 
Jena and Naumbourg against the Prussians, with still greater 
chances of success, since the Bussian army, beaten on the 
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left and driven back on the Lower Passarge and the Frish- 
Hoff, would have been thrown on the sea. Konigsberg 
would undoubtedly have given it a refuge ; but this place, 
shut in, as it were, on the west by the Baltic and on the 
north by the Curishaff, would have offered no issue to the 
beaten army ; for I should anticipate them at Weklau as 
soon as they should attempt to put themselves in retreat. 
The second was to advance my right on the intrenched camp 
of Heilsberg, while fifty thousand men ' manoeuvred by my 
left on Eylau, to menace the allies' line of operations, to 
force them to abandon their redoubts without combat, and 
to press them closely in their retreat so as to cut them up at 
the passages of the Pregel and the Niémen. This last plan 
was less advantageous than the first and was opposed to the 
rules of strategy, inasmuch as it compromised a considerable 
corps between the enemy and the sea. I nevertheless pre- 
ferred it, because my left was already in that direction, and it 
would have been necessary, in order to manoeuvre by my 
right, to describe a long curve around the Russian army, to 
uncover my communications with Thorn and Warsaw, and 
to throw myself into the woody and rough coimtry on the 
right of the AUe. I must confess, however, that the first 
plan was more in conformity with military rules. One of 
the motives which contributed most to induce me to choose 
the second, was, that I had already remarked, at the epoch 
of the battle of Eylau, that Benningsen exhibited a pusil- 
lanifQOUs uneasiness about Konigsberg ; and, as this was not 
a military point, I concluded that there was some particular 
motive for this, either of policy toward Prussia, or of the 
means of supplies. By depriving the enemy of his maga- 
zines, I should not only procure certain supplies for my own 
troops, which was an important consideration in these dis- 
tant countries, but I should overturn the alliée' entire system 
of operations. On the other side, it was possible that the 
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march of Soult on EooigBberg might decide the Rusfiiaps to 
full back on their right to cover that city, and I ahould. still 
remain capable of throwing, menacing forces on their left 
flank, to cat them off from the road to Tilsit. For tiiese 
reasons, I neglected strategic principles and decided to 
advance by the left bank of the Alle on Heilsberg. 

Battle ef Bellsfcerg.— On the tenth of J une, my van-guard 
met that of the enemy near Bewemick. After an ol)8ti- 
nate combat, the Bnssians were beaten and driven back on 
their army. At nine o'clock in the evening we formed our- 
selves opposite their camp. I at first had the idea of attack- 
ing the left of the right wing of the Bussians, posted on the 
left bank of the Alle so as to penetrate to Heilsberg and cut 
their army in two, and thus render its destruction inevitable. 
Although it was ah-eady quite late, I ordered Soult's corps 
-to attack the mtrenchments which covered the Kussians on 
the side of Lawden and Langviese. Although I seconded 
SouTt with the corps of LannesAnd thefusileers of thç Guard, 
the Russians still maintaiiic<l their position ; we only carried 
an outwork, from which their reserve aftorward dislodged us. 
In less than three hoiirs we had lost about six thousand men 
horS'de-comiat, 

• By renewing the attack thenextday^ I should risk the Ioqib 
of the corps engaged in it, and there was less reason for mak- 
ing this attack, as by moving on Konigsberg I was certain 
of displacing the enemy witiiout resistance. I hesitated a 
moment whether I would not march on Bischoffstein, with 
the corps of Ney and Davoust ; the motives already given 
induced me to take the opposite direction. On the eleventh, 
at break of day, my army moved in two columns on I^^nds- 
beiig ^ûd Preuss-Eylau. A single corpc was left before the 
camp of Heilsberg to cover my movement. I confess that 
this operation was not without its objections, for it exposed 
my communications, and the enemy, basing himself on the 
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camp of Heilsberg might have operated on oUr rear, and ei> 
closed us between his army, the Lower Pregel and the sea. 
But I knew Benningsen too well to fear this ; so vigorous an 
operation was above his grasp, and I had every imaginable 
reason to suppose that, instead of attacking our communica- 
tions he would retreat, in order to prevent his being antici- 
pated on the Pregel. Moreover, I took good care not to pass 
Landsberg, so long as the enemy remained at Heilsberg ; and 
if he had marched on my rear I should have made haste to 
assail him in the same manner as Davoust had moved against 
the Prussians at Auerstadt, with the additional advantage 
of having a superiority of numbers on my side. In the last 
extremity, I could have fallen back by Mehlsack on the 
Lower Passarge, and have escaped with the sacrifice of a mere* 
rear-guard. 

Benningsen retires*— But I had no need to resort to this, 
Benningsen fully justified my expectations ; during the night 
of the eleventh, he passed to the right of the Allé, burned 
the bridges of Heilsberg, and commenced his retreat by Bar- 
tenstein, Schippenbeil and Friedland, on Wehlau ; I then 
continued to advance with security toward the Pregel. On 
the twelfth, I arrived at Preuss-Eylau ; on the thirteenth, 
Boult moved on Creutsbourg. The grand-duke of Berg and 
Davoust took the direct road from Preuss-Eylau to Konigs- 
berg. Lannes advanced to Domnau ; he was supported by 
Mortier and Ney who moved to Lampach. The corps of 
Bernadette, commanded by Victor, had left the Lower Pas- 
sarge to join us by Mehlsack, and was also directed on Preuss- 
Eylau. Benningsen, having reached the heights of Fried- 
land, had suddenly suspended his march on Wehlau. Piqued 
at seeing himself decidedly anticipated by us in the direction 
of Konigsberg, he resolved to himself pass the Allé ofien- 
sively, in hopes of beating in detail, the different corps of 

our army. This movement was not contrary to the rules of 
VOL. n. — ^20. 
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the art, but it should have been executed with vigor and been 
limited to a series of partial combats, mther than a general 
battle. The Russian general had an additional reason for 
such a course, inasmuch as he was awaiting the arrival of a 
corps of twenty -six or twenty-eight thousand men, which 
Prince Labant)iF was bringing from Tilsit, whereas I had no 
hopes of any further reënforcement. 

Battle «f Prledlail*.— Conformably to this plan, Ben- 
ningsen, preceded by all the cavaliy of reserve of Prince 
Qalitzin, took the road to Friedland on the evening of the 
thirteenth of June. A regiment of our hussars, which had 
already occupied that city, was driven out the same evening. 
The fourteenth, at break of day, the Russian army passed 
the river, and deployed itself in the plain on the left bank. 
The corps of Lannes had arrived near Friedland ; unable to 
dispute the plain with the enemy, it at least succeeded in 
maintaining itself, in the village of Posthenen and the sur- 
rounding woods. Whatever course the enemy might take, 
it was for my interest to concentrate my forces on the right 
in order to bar the road from AUenbourg to Wehlau. For 
this purpose I had directed Mortier to the support of Lannes, 
and had advanced myself with the guard on Domn^n, and 
also had ordered half of the reserves of cavalry and the corps 
of Ney to the same place. Victcp: received orders to move 
by a forced march to pass this city. 

Learning at Domnau the true situation of affairs and the 
unexpected return of the enemy, I hastened to disi)atch Mor- 
tier to Lannes' assistance, and ordered these two marshals 
to check the Russians as much as possible, to give me time 
to arrive with my guard and the corps of Ney and Victor. 
The position of the enemy in the bend of the Allé, offered 
too fair an opportunity to celebrate the anniversary of 
Marengo for me to suffer it to escape. Lannes and Mortier 
punctually executed what had been directed, by pivoting on 
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their left to defend Heiuricksdorf and cut off the road to 
Konigsberg. The enemy admirably seconded my views. 
Instead of attacking us boldly, he spent five or six hours in 
firing and deploying, without advancing a step. 

I at last arrived about one o'clock, followed at an interval 
of two hours by Ney and Victor. Murat with half of the 
cavalry and the corps of Davoust and Soult, being still 
engaged in their movement on Konigsberg, I directed the 
first two to march in the direction of Friedland. Perhaps it 
had been well to await them, in order to acquire a decided 
superiority over Benningsen, and I should not have hesitated 
to do so had I believed that he would venture to pursue his 
march against me, and engage himself on the road from 
Konigsberg in the direction of Abschwang. Reënforced by 
forty thousand men, and having been joined by my fine 
cavalry, I could have driven him into the marshy forests of 
Zehlau and Frischind, from which he would never have 
escaped. 1 had so well foreseen all the chances which had 
just offered themselves to me, that I had written to th^ 
grand duke of Berg as follows : 

** The enemy is here in order to give battle with all his 
army. He at first thought to debouch by the road from. 
Stockeim to Konigsberg ; now he seems to think only of 
receiving the battle which is about to commence. I hope 
that you will be already in Konigsberg ; and as the corps of 
Soult will be suflicient to guard that city, you will un- 
doubtedly fall back with the rest of the cavalry and the 
corps of Davoust, on Friedland. This is the more urgent, 
as it is possible that the affair may still continue to-nv>rrow. 
Endeavor, therefore, to arrive by one o'clock in the morning. 
If I perceive, at the beginning of the action, that the enemy's 
forces are too numerous, it is possible that I shall merely 
cannonade him to-day and await your arrival." 

But after I had more closely reconnoitred this coup-gorg^ 
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into which Benningsen had engaged himself, and had re- 
flected on the unenterprising character of my adversary, I 
deemed it best not to postpone the opportunity to punish 
him for his error. It will be seen that in this I was right. 

Friedland is situated in the reentering bend of the Allé ; 
the curve opened in the direction toward our approach. The 
space included in this bend is cut in two by a small mill- 
stream and the lake formed by damning up the water for the 
use of the mills. The enemy's left, composed of four divis- 
ions under Prince Bagration, was between this lake and the 
AUe. The right composed of three divisions of Prince Gorts- 
chakoff and two-thirds of the cavalry, extended from the 
lake to the north into the plain opposite Heinrichsdorf. The 
enemy, in order to facilitate his communications had thrown 
three bridges across the Allé, immediately opposite the city 
and near his left wing. It was evident that to strike a deci- 
sive blow, it was first necessary to overthrow this left, in 
order to gain possession of Friedland and the bridges ; for 
the right, extending three-quarters of a league from the city 
to the north, would be driven on the Allé and cut off. I 
instantly formed my plan from these facts. The dispositions 
dictated for the battle are worthy of a place here : 

" Marshal Ney will take the right from Posthenen toward 
Sortlack, and will rest on the present position of General 
Oudinot. Marshal Lannes will form the centre, which will 
extend, at the left of Marshal Ney, from Heinrichsdorf to 
nearly opposite the village of Posthenen. The grenadiers of 
Oudinot, which now form the right of Marshal Lannes, will 
insensibly incline to the left so as to attract the attention of 
the enemy. Marshal Lannes will mass his divisions as much 
as possible, and by this means will be able to place himself 
on two lines. The left will be formed by Marshal Mortier, 
holding Heinrichsdorf and the road to Konigsberg, and 
thence extending opposite the right wing of the Russians. 
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Marshal Mortier will not advance, as the movement will be 
made by the right, resting on the left. 

The cavalry of Greneral Espagne and the dragoons of Gen- 
eral Grouchy, joined to the cavalry of the left wing, will 
manœuvre to injure the enemy as much as possible, when, 
pressed by the vigorous attack of our right, he shall find it 
necessary to fight in retreat. General Victor and the impe- 
rial guard will form the reserve, and be placed at Grunhof 
and Botkein, and in rear of Posthenen. Lahoussaye'g divi- 
sion of dragoons will be under the orders of General Victor : 
that of Latour-Maubourg will obey the orders of Ney ; 
General Nansouty's division of heavy cavalry will be at the 
disposition of Marshal Lannes, and will fight with the cavalry 
of the corps d'armée of reserve, at the centre. I will be with 
the reserve. The advance will be by the right, the initiative 
being taken by Marshal Ney, who will await my orders. 
The moment the right moves on the enemy, all the artillery 
of the line will redouble its fire in a direction best calculated 
to protect the attack of this wing." 

About five o'clock in the afternoon the signal of attack is 
given, €uid everything is executed with admirable precision. 
Ney advances with intrejûdity ; the Russians defend them- 
selves with equal bravery. The concentric fire of our artil- 
lery commits so much the greater execution as the enemy 
falls back on the city, where, crowded on several lines, he 
cannot move. To disengage themselves, a grand charge of 
cavalry is made against the right flank of Ney ; but this 
Marshal, leaving to the dragoons of Latour-Maubourg the 
care of repelling this charge, precipitates himself on Fried- 
land at the head of his divisiona This vigorous blow, 
sustained successively by the divisions of Dupont and the 
other troops of the first corps, decides the victory. The 
artillery of Senarmont and Ney scatter terror and death 
among the squadrons and battalions of the enemy, which, 
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hemmed in by the river, the city and theiake, knew not how 
to escape from the gulf. It was sad to see these men use- 
lessly slain in the terrible position in which they were placed. 
Benningsen, seeing too late his error, leaves Friedland and 
goes to the right bank of the Allé to rally some reserves and 
artillery so as to take our line in flank and suspend its 
movement. 

Ney already reaches the head of the great lake and presses 
the enemy who is crowded in the entrance to the city, but 
he is here attacked with great bravery by the Russian impe- 
rial guard. The division of Bisson, abandoned by its chief, 
is driven back ; that of Marchand is checked ; a retrograde 
movement begins at the left ; but the division of Dupont, 
rivaling its ancient comrades of the field of Montreuil,' falls 
on the enemy's guard, and assisted by Marchand, pierces and 
drives them all back into the cul-de-sac of Friedland. 

Nevertheless Bagration does not suffer himself to be dis- 
couraged by his difficult position. Being able to bring into 
action only a small number at a time, he continually relieves 
them by fresh regiments, who in turn are sacrificed. 

The French divisions fight as furiously to force an entrance 
into Friedland, as the Russians do to maintain themselves 
there till their right can fall back. In the space of two 
hundred and fifty toises, sixty thousand men fight with the 
rage of despair, and seem to have sworn to conquer or die. 
Benningsen, hoping to save his material, orders the artillery 
to cross the river ; the Russian infantry, unable any longer 
to support the contest, moves by platoons in disorder along 
the road to the bridges. Benningsen in vain endeavors to 
rally the wrecks on the other side of the Allé, and to repass 
the river offensively under the protection of one hundred and 
twenty pieces of reserve which he had stationed up the river. 
Nothing could arrest the impetuosity of the columns of Ney 
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and Victor ; and Bagration, htiviug withdrawn his lost bat- 
talions, plunged into Friedland, and set fire to the bridges in 
order to check the ardor of our pursuit. 

While we obtain this decisive success, Lannes and Mortier 
give occupation to the enemy's right, and even allow Prince 
Gortschakof to gain some successes, in order to draw him 
the more certainly into the snare which I have set for him, 
by permitting him to engage himself on the road to Konigs- 
berg. Warned too late, of the catastrophe of the left wing 
by the burning of Friedland and the stragglers who returned 
from that place, the prince forms the resolution to cut a 
passage, sword in hand. One of his divisions penetratt s into 
Friedland, where a horrible mêlée is again formed with the 
troops of Ney. But the bridges are already destroyed, and 
Lannes and Mortier fall on the rear of the enemy, while Ney 
and Victor check him in front. Here the carnage becomes 
frightful, and there is every reason to expect the entire de- 
struction of this half of the enemy's army. But none of (he 
isolated corps of these brave men ever think of capitulating ; 
they prefer to throw themselves into the Allé and to seek a 
ford even at the risk of drowning. They thus succeed in 
rejoining Benningsen. Even the artillery precipitates itself 
into the river ; but only a small part is saved. The cavalry 
of their extreme right flies along the left bank on Allenbourg 
where it crossed the river. 

Benningsen had this day committed innumerable errors ; 
in the first place, he should have fallen vigorously on Lannes 
when he debouched in the morning on Friedland ; if he had 
not thereby secured the victory, he would at least have pro- 
cured a suitable field of battle, and by turning on his left, so 
as. to extend his right on Heinrichsfeld, would havQ preserved 
his direct line of retreat on Wehlau, without exposing him- 
self to be driven upon the AUe. There was, in his conduct. 
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a mixture of rashness and irresolution difficult to be recon- 
ciled.* 

The Russians reeross the Nlenen.— The Russian army, 
enfeebled by the loss of about twenty thousand men hors-de- 
combaty sought only to regain its frontiers. Ou the fifteenth, 
it passed the Pregel at Wehlau, and took the road to Tilsit. 
The corps of Kamenski and of Lestocq which defended 
Kunigsberg, having learned the result of the battle of Fried- • 
land, evacuated this city and also retreated on Tilsit, hotly 
pressed by Davoust. On the sixteenth, Soult entered into 
the capital of Old Prussia, where we made immense captures ; 
for, independently of considerable magazines, we found there 
more than one hundred thousand stand of arms, recently 
debarked from England, and also a large quantity of muni- 
tions. Murat, who had hastened to pass the Pregel at Tapiau 
as soon as he heard of the victory of Friodland, cut up the 
enemy's rear-guard, and his army, closely pursued by our 
cavalry, passed the Niémen, at Tilsit, on the morning of the 
nineteenth : the same day I entered that city. 

They propose Peace.— The Emperor Alexander, who had 
arrived from Memel at the head-quarters of his army, 
being dissatisfied with England for having refused him tlie 
means of facilitating a loan of one hundred millions, and 
having promised for six months to make powerful diversions, 
without sending a single man, now offered me peace. Vic- 
torious in Turkey, but thus engaged in a double war, he had 

* Alison estimates tbe Russian loss in this battle at seventeen thoosand 
killed and wounded, and the loss of the French at nine thousand. These esti- 
mates are about as erroneous on one side as wore those of the French buHetins 
on the other. From the best authorities that can now be procured, the Rus- 
sians lost about twenty-five thousand men h/yra-de-combat, and the French about 
eight thousand, AHson says the Russians lost but seventeen guns, but Thiers, 
after a full investigation of all the authorities, says the French captured eighty 
pieces of cannon. Few prisoners were captured on either side, except the Rus- , 
Bian wounded left on the field. A large number of Russians were drowned in 
crossing the Allé. Tiiese are included in the above estimates. 
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no immediate motive for sacrificing himself for Europe, 
which left him unassisted. He had undertaken this war for 
interests entirely distinct from those of the people who sepa- 
rated his empire ftom mine. As for me, I esteemed myself 
fortunate in terminating the war so advantageously ; for Aus- 
tria was at length beginning to assemble her troops. 

iBterview of Tilsit.— Our first interview took place on a 
raft in the middle of the Niémen. On approaching me, the 
Emperor Alexander remarked that he had no less complaints 
against England than I had. In that case, I replied, peace 
is made ; and we will shake hands in sign of reconciliation. 
We afterward had several other interviews at Tilsit, where 
the Emperor Alexander established himself. His exterior 
was noble, gracious, and imposing ; the quickness of his con- 
ception seemed to me great ; ho comprehended at a glance 
the most important questions. Like Francis I. and Louis 
XIV., in every thing, it might also be said of him that he 
was a knightly king (roi-chevalier). If he had lived in the 
same age with the conqueror of Marignan, he would incon- 
testably have carried away the palm. It may have been good 
policy to represent him differently from what I saw him, and 
it is certain that his conduct in 1812 and 1813 was different 
from what I anticipated ; I believed him quick, but I 
thought him weak. It was not easy fully to understand the 
character of this prince ; even Iiabruyère would have been 
embarrassed in exactly defining him.* 

Aliaon thus describee liie interview of the two Emperora on the Niémen : 
By direction of the French general of engineers, Lariboissière^ a raft of 
great dimensions was constructed on the river Niémen ; the raft of Tiltfit^ which 
will be recollected as long as the cage of Bajaset, or the conquests of Alexan- 
der. It was moored in the centre of the stream, and on its surface a wooden 
apartment, surmounted by the eagles of France and Russia, framed with all 
the possible magnificence whidi the time and circumstances would admit. 
This was destined for the reception of the Emperors alone; at a little distance 
was stationed another raft, richly, but less sumptuously adorned, for their re- 
spective suites. The shore on either side was covered with the Imperial Guards 
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I also saw at Tilsit a regiment of his guards ; and I never 
forgot the sensation I felt on seeing them. Many men saw 
in this troop only disagreeable stiffness. I myself never ad- 
mired automaton soldiers ; I wanted such as could be acted 
on by proclamations ; nevertheless, I was surprised at the pre- 
cision and the aplomb oi this infantry. I saw that an army 
so thoroughly disciplined, and of such extraordinary firmness, 
would be the first in the world, if to these qualities, it should 
add the electric enthusiasm of the French. Some time after- 
ward, speaking on this subject with a connoisseur, I said to 
him : " My soldiers are as brave as it is possible for men to 
be ; but they reason too much. If they had the impassible 
firmness and docility of the Russians, the world would be 
too small for me. The French soldiers love their own 
country too well to become Macedonians." 

Peace eoneluded* — After fifteen days of conferences, peace 



of the two monarcbs, drawn up in triple lines, in the same firm and imposing 
way in which they had stood on the fields of Eylau and Friedland. At one 
o'clock precisely, amidst the thunder of artillery, each emperor stepped into a boat 
on his own side of the river, accompanied by a few of his principal officers ; 
Napoleon was attended by Murat, Berthier, Bessières, Duroc, and Caulain- 
court; Alexander, by the Grand-duke Constantino, General Benningsen, Prince 
LabanofiÇ General Ouwarofi^ and Count Lieven; the numerous and splendid 
suite of each monarch followed in another boat immediately after. 

The bark of Napoleon, rowed by the marines of his guard, advanced with 
greater rapidity than that of Alexander. He arrived first at the raft, entered 
the apartment, and himself opened the door on the opposite side to receive the 
Czar, while the shouts of the soldiers on either shore drowned even the roar 
of the artillery. In a few seconds Alexander arrived, and was received by the 
conqueror at the door on his own side ; their meeting was friendly, and tbo 
very first words which he uttered, bespoke both the lacerated feelings occasioned 
by the conduct of the government of Great Britain diu-ing the war, his deep 
penetration, and clear perception of the ruhng passion of Napoleon — ' I hate tho 
English,' said he, * as much as you do, and am ready to second you in all your 
enterprises against them.* *In that case,' replied Napoleon, * every thing will 
be easily arranged, and peace is already made.' The interview lasted two 
hours, during which Napoleon exercised all the ascendant which his extraor* 
dinary talents and fortune, as well as singular powers of fascination gave him, 
while the Russian Emperor gave proof of the tact and finesse^ as well as diplo* 
matic ability, by which his nation, beyond any other in Europ?, is gifted.". 
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was signed, on the seventh of July, at Tilsit. It was honor- 
able for the two nations who had fought with so much 
bravery ; but the advantage was on my side. The empire 
acquired an immense preponderance by this peace. As the 
most obstinate of my enemies began to regard my cause as 
gained, how could I myself fail to think so ? 

Nevertheless this treaty found many detractors among the 
critics of the salons^ who imagine that treaties are made as 
readily as decrees : Some reproached me with having too 
much humiliated Prussia ; others, and this party was the 
most numerous, pretended that I ought to have united with 
the liberal party in dethroning Frederick William, whom I 
had made my irreconcilable enemy, by the spoliation of half 
his states. The prompt rout of the Prussian armies, and 
my brilliant reception at Berlin, had proved to me, it is true, 
that this war had not the assent of the mass of the people. 
It has been falsely concluded from this that I ought to have 
profited by the existing circumstances to give a democratic 
organization to Prussia. Even had it been in accordance 
with my principles to propagate a new revolution, I had every 
reason to apprehend serious obstacles on the part of neigh- 
boring powers, interested in opposing them. Russia would 
not have treated on such conditions, and Austria would have 
interposed an obstacle. 

Prussia* — The system on which I had formed my empire 
was not at all to the taste of the old dynasties ; but it was 
not necessary to conclude, as so many declaimers have done 
since the event, that it made inevitable a war of extermina- 
tion between us. They are very much deceived who think 
that the house of Brandebourg saw in me only an agent of 
the Revolution ; its conduct toward me for the preceding six 
years, the alliance of the court of Madrid, the conduct of the 
cabinets of Berlin and Copenhagen, sufficiently prove that the 
existence of my throne accorded very well with theirs. All 
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my steps had tended to reconcile France to the institutions 
of her neighbors ; and those who observed me ought to have 
appreciated the efforts which I made to reconcile the revolu- 
tion with Europe. In constructing the royal authority of 
new elements, I, wished to concede what was demanded by 
the spirit of the age. 

To derive the greatest possible advantage from my position 
and my successes, and to give to the empire an auxiliary 
force calculated to secure its durability, I had to choose 
between three means : either to base my support on the 
nations themselves, or to treat with their existing govern- 
ments, or to seek to conciliate both the governments and the 
people. The woret system of all, was to humiliate the kings 
and to cut up their states without doing anything for the 
people. 

To base my support entirely on the mass of the people, it 
would have been necessary to scatter anarchy everywhere, and 
to destroy both the form and personnel of the existing gov- 
ernments. But this would have been the inevitable means of 
producing a war of extermination between my dynasty and 
every thing around me. 

There was but a single moment in my whole career when 
I could have applied the third of these means in Prussia, 
and have attached to myself both the prince and the nation ; 
this was the beginning of 1806. After the war had once 
begun, the thing was impossible. The court had thrown 
itself headlong into the arms of my enemies ; the nation, 
oppressed by the war, felt its humiliation. In truth the 
people were anxious to adopt the institutions which governed 
in my empire ; but they did not want revolutionary princi- 
ples. The fault which had separated my interests from those 
of the house of Brandebourg had been committed ; there 
was now only one way of reconciling us ; this was, to give 
to this monarch, states equivalent to those which he had lost, 
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and on this condition, to induce him to contract an alliance 
with me. All this might have been very well before the war, 
when the Presidency of the Confederation of the Khine 
could have been oflFered to Frederick William ; but after 
Tilsit, there was no vray of doing this without sacrificing to 
him Hanover and Westphalia, or of conferring on him the 
title of king of Great Poland, not as a Prussian province, 
but as a separate state. After the intimate relations which 
had been formed between this prince and tlie Emperor Alex- 
ander, would it not have been imprudent to make such a 
donation ? Would it not Imve been furnishing arms to my 
adversaries ? Moreover, Would Russia herself have recog- 
nized this kingdom ? I leave it to diplomatists to decide 
this question ; but although I have resolved it negatively, I 
should have preferred it to demagogic propagandism. In 
fact where has this B3r8tem of propagandism ever served us ? 
Certainly not in Italy, where all the country was in insurrec- 
rection against us, except some patriots in the cities. If it 
procured us friends, it also made us enemies ; and existing 
interests have always more arms for self-defense, than new 
interests have for acquisition. This system of propagandism 
has sometimes been useful as a counterpoise ; it has never 
been either the cause nor the agent of our success. 

Pichegru alone found it a powerful support in Holland. 
My victories were never so great as from 1805 to 1810, when 
I no longer carried to the people anarchy under the cap of 
liberty. I was certain to overcome resistance by reducing 
them to questions purely military. What advantage did I 
derive in Spain by taking the interest of the people against 
the abuse of fanaticism and despotism ? The king of Prus- 
sia had already efiected a demi- re volution himself, by pro- 
mulgating a new law for military promotion without respect 
to birth ; civil employments in Prussia were already open to 
all the citizens. Thus, with the exception of a few insignifi- 
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cant principles, equality of right was already established ; 
what remained for me to give the Prussians ? the agrarian 
law? 

Condition of the Treaty of Tilsit.— But let us leave the 
field of conjecture and return to the treaty of Tilsit. Prus- 
sia had provoked the war ; it was necessary that some one 
should pay its expenses ; and, under the conviction that it 
was no longer possible to make her our friend, it was very 
natural that it should be imposed on Prussia. I therefore 
determined to reënforce my federative system at her expense ; 
this was indispensable since I threw her into the ranks of 
my enemies, it was necessary for me to reënforce mine in pro- 
portion. I created the duchy of Warsaw as the bîisis of a 
project for the restoration of Poland ; I augmented the Con- 
federation of the Rhine by the kingdom of Westphalia, 
formed of the Prussian provinces between the left bank of 
the Elbe and Magdebourg, the states of the elector of Hesse- 
Cassel, and the duchy of Brunswick. This kingdom fell to 
my brother Jerome, to whom I afterward gave Hanover also ; 
but the last was still reserved at Tilsit as the means of treaty 
with England. The Confederation of the Rhine had already 
been reënforced, as has been said, by Saxony, whose 
elector took the title of king, and of grand-duke of Warsaw ; 
his grandfather had already occupied this throne, and the 
selection of this prince sufficiently announced my intention 
of ultimately restoring Poland. 

Revolution at Constantinople*— It was in the middle of 
the conferences of Tilsit that I learned the new revolution 
which had precipitated Selim III. from a throne which he 
had just shown himself so worthy to fill. Such are the mon- 
strous governments of the East, that the smallest event often 
overthrows the finest combinations and leads to incalculable 
catastrophies. The death of an old mufti, changing the 
entire face of the empire, proved to me that its policy was 
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not to be relied on from one day to another. Selim sought 
to rid himself of the turbulent spirit of the degenerate Jan- 
issaries ; he had seen the advantage of a corps of European 
discipline (the Nizzam-Geddites) who had distinguished 
themselves at St. Jean-d'Acre against us, and quite recently 
in R:)raelia. He wished to effect an insensible fusion of the 
Janissaries into this corps ; we induced him to adopt this sys- 
tem, which was the only one that could give the Porte a 
means of repression against the undisciplined and unbridled 
soldiery, and against the insolent priests and uleraas, who 
made of this soldiery blind instruments of their own ambi- 
tion. This was at once a political and military restoration. 
The ulemas and the cliiefs of the Janissaries, masters of 
the multitude, incited it against these changes ; it was neces- 
sary to renounce the proposed fusion. But difficulties did 
not end here ; the old mufti, a friend of the sultan, dying 
at this time, was replaced by one of those crafty and ambi- 
tious men, who make religion the means of intrigue and 
trouble, in order to rule the stat^. Soon the opinion of the 
multitude became more and more excited and exceeded all 
bounds ; the mufti and the caimacan, profiting by the ab- 
sence of the visir and the captain-pacha, who were with 
the army of the Danube, fomented an insurrection in the 
capital, seconded by an audacious adventurer, named Ca- 
bakchi-Oglou. This man placed at the head of the yamacks, 
soon became the arm of this vast conspiracy. The Janis- 
saries, the artillerists, sailors and people, were all led away by 
the high soundinjç phrases announcing the pretended crime of 
Selim against the laws of Mahomet, the usages of the em- 
pire, and the privileges given to his predecessors ; of that 
Selim, in a word, who had dared to form the project of as- 
similating them to infidels. They demanded the heads of all 
the friends of the Sultan who had seconded his impious pro- 
jects ; all were sacrificed. After two days of these threaten- 
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ing scenes, the mufti, interrogated by the conspirators, with 
all the charlatanism of pretended inspiration, declared that 
Selim could no longer reign, by the laws which he had des- 
pised and sought to change. The Janissaries loudly de- 
manded his deposition ; he was imprisoned and replaced by 
his nephew, Mustapha.*^ 

This catastrophe suspended, for the whole month of June, 
those immense preparations which the Porte had ordered for 
the expulsion of Michelson from the Principalities. Accord- 
ing to the plan of campaign adopted by the advice of Sebas- 
tiani, two hundred thousand men, assembled at Schumla, 
were to pass the Danube near Ismail ; and, profiting by the de- 
tachments which had weakened Michelson, to cut him off from 
the Dniester or force him to regain, in all haste, the Padolia. 
Nothing of all this was yet executed ; Michelson, who had 
already evacuated Bukarest, returned there with audacity. 

Projects on Turkey* — These revolutions, whose results on 
the policy of the Divan I did not yet know, disgusted mo 
with an alliance on which no solid projects could be founded. 
Strenuous as I had formerly been in stipulating for the in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman Empire, to the same degree did I 
now feel myself free from all obligations toward barbarians 
who were incapable of respecting their best princes. 

* A counter-revolution took place in July, 1808, and Mustapha IV. was de- 
posed ; but the unfortunate Selim III. lost his life, and Mahmoud II. was raised 
to the throne. The Janissaries were the principal opponents of all reforms at- 
tempted by Selim III. and his successors, and produced several revolutions in 
the government. They were particularly opposed to the introduction of the 
European military organization into the Turkish army. Their laat revolt was 
on the fourteenth of June, 1826, when the Sultan and Hussein Pacha, at tlio 
head of the grand seignor'a troops» repulsed the rebels, burnt their barracks, 
and put many of th^m to death. A proclamation was isPtied on the seven 
teenth of June, abolisliing the corps forever, and pronouncing a curse upon tlic 
name. 

This corps was first organized about the year 1389, flx)m captive slaves. 
After long years of severe discipline, it became the terror of other nations, and 
filially of its own government. 
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A conquering tribe descending from the mountains of Na- 
tolia for the invasion of the Greek Empire, these Turks are 
Tartars, encamped in Europe ; they have nothing European. 
It is in vaîn to praise the services rendered by them to France 
by their diflFerent attacks on Himgary, and diversions against 
the then all-powerful house of Austria ; in these aggressions 
there was nothing based on the interests of European policy. 
They fell upon Hungary and Austria, as they formerly fell 
on Romelia. Once only did France arm them in favor of 
Poland, in an interest which was still their own. Our man- 
ners, our usages, our religion, all are in formal opposition to 
these barbarians. 

Convinced that if they were driven back into Asia, it 
would be a benefit to the human family, I gave the Emperor 
Alexander to understand that I would not fail to cooperate 
in this noble enterprise. I judged Turkey too much by 
European States ; this revolution, combined with the anarchy 
which reigned in all the pachalics, and which seemed to tend 
to an emancipation from the Porte, made me feel that the 
Ottoman Empire was about to fall. I might gather a rich 
harvest in her ruins ; master of Corfu and the Ionian Isles, 
I might pretend to the possession of Albania, the Morea, 
the islands of the Archipelago, provinces rich in mines, and 
forests of good ship-timber, and furnishing a good nursery 
of excellent seamen. I should thus secure my influence in 
the Levant ; I should prepare immense maritime means ; 
who knew but the glory of restoring Greece was reserved for 
me? 

Stif ilatlons in the Treaty of Tilsit*— But as this subject 
might lead to discussions and postpone our reconciliation, the 
basis of which was already laid, and as I could not immedi- 
ately effect the partition of an empire with which I was con- 
nected, if not by formal treaties, at least by close relations 
and mutual conveniences, we postponed the question with 
VOL. n. — 21 
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the understanding that it should be discussed at some other 
time. It was agreed that the present state of the Ottoman 
Empire should be provisionally maintained, and that no 
ulterior changes should be made but by mutual consent. I 
tacitly consented that the Bussians should continue to oc- 
cupy the Principalities as far as the Danube ; I was to 
occupy Prussia so long as the provisional state continued. 

We were tx) propose peace, in concert, to our reciprocal 
enemies ; Russia to oflFer her mediation to England, and I to 
the Turks ; if our propositions were rejected, we were to act 
together for the same common object. An evetitual treaty 
provided in part for the rejection of peace by the English. 
Russia was to force Sweden to close her ports ; I was to 
eflfect the same in Denmark, Portugal and the States of the 
Pope ; Spain, who had already closed her ports, would also 
adopt the system of reprisals ordered by the Berlin decree ; 
thus putting the English under the ban of Europe. I prom- 
ised the Emperor Alexander not to augment the Duchy of 
Warsaw, and to do nothing further toward the restoration 
of Poland.» 

* The following eloquent remarks oa the treaty of TQsit are extracted ttam 
Thiers^ Cousulate and Empire: 

" Never had greater lustre surrounded the person and the name of NapQleon; 
never had greater apparent power been acquired for his imperial sceptre. From 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Vistula, from the mountains of Bohemia to the 
North Sea, from the Alps to the Adriatic, he ruled either directlj or indirectly, 
either personally or by princes who were some of them his creatures, the others 
his dependents. Beyond were allies or suljugated enemies, England <^one 
e.'^cepted. Thus almost the whole continent was under his sway ; for RusdOf 
after resisting him for a moment had warmly adopted his designs, and Austria 
found herself foioed to suffer them to be accomplished, and even threatened 
with being compelled to concur m them. England, in short, secured from this 
vast domination by the ocean, was about to be plaoed between the acceptance 
of peace and a war with the whole world. 

*' Such was the external appearance of that gigantic power : it had in it 
enough to dazzle the world, and it did actually dazzle it; but the reality was 
lees solid than brilliant A moment's cool reflection would have sufficed to 
convince one's self of this. Napoleon diverted from his struggle with England 
by the third coalition, drawn fh>m the shores of the ocean to those of the 
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Such in substance was the treaty of Tilsit, on which has 
been formed so many romances. It Ims been pretended that 
I spoke of restoring the eastern and western empires, prom- 
Danube, had punished the houfie of Austria by taking fVom it, in consequence 
of the campaign of Austerlitz, the Venetian States, the Tyrol, Suabia, and had 
thus completed the territory of Italy, aggrandized our allies of South Oermany, 
removed the Austrian frontiers from ours. So far, so good — for, to finish the 
territorial emancipation of Italy, to secure friends in Germany, to place new 
spaces between Austria and France, was assuredly coDsistent with sound 
policy. But in the intoxication produced by the prodigious campaign of 1805, 
to chaufire arbitrarily the face of Europe, and instead of being content to 
modify the past, which is the greatest triumph given to the hand of man, 
instead of keeping up for our profit the old rivalship of Prussia and Austria, 
by advantages granted to the one over the other — to wrest the Oermantc 
sceptre from Austria without giving it to Prussia ; to convert their antagonism 
into a common hatred of Prance ; to create, by the title of ('onfederation of the 
Rhine, a protended French Germany, composed of French princes, to whom 
their subjects had a natural antipathy, of German princes, unthankful for our 
gifts, and after rendering by this unjust displacement of the boundary of the 
Rhine, war with Prussia inevitable, war impolitic as it was glorious, to suffer 
one's self to be carried by the torrent of victory to the banks of the Vistula, 
and on arriving there to attempt the restoration of Poland, having on one's 
roar Prussia, vanquished but fuming, Austria secretly implacable — all this, 
admirable as a military work, was, as a political work, imprudent, extravagant» 
chimerical 

"With the aid of hra genius, Napoleon upheld himself at these perDoua 
extremities, triumphed over all obstacles, distance, climate, mud, cold — and 
completed on the Niémen the defeat of tlie continental powers. But, at the 
bottom, he was anxious to put an end to this daring expedition, and his whole 
conduct at Tilsit betoken that situation. Having estranged for ever the heart 
of Prussia, which he had not the good idea to attach to himself for ever by a 
signal act of generosity, enlightened respecting the sentiments of Austria» feel- 
ing how victorious soever he might be, the necessity for making hUnself an 
alliance, he accepted that of Russia, which presented itself at the moment, and 
conceived a new system of policy founded on a single principle— the concur- 
rence of two ambitions, Russian and French, to do whatever they pleased in 
the world — a mischievous concurrence, for it behoved Prance not to allow 
Russia to do everything, and above all not to allow herself to do ever3rth{ng. 
After having aggravated by the treaty of Tilsit, the deep ranklings of Germany, 
by creating in her bosom a French royalty which must cost us in men, money, 
animoeities to overcome vain counsels, all that those of Naples and Holland 
already cost us; afrer having half reconstituted Prussia, instead of restoring or 
destroying her enth^ly; after having, in like manner, half reconstituted Poland, 
and done everything in an incomplete manner, because, at these distances 
tune pressed, the strength began to &i], Napoleon made irreconcilable enemies, 
impotent or doubtful friends, raised, in short, an immense edifice, in which 
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ising to aid Russia in the conquest of Constantinople, pro- 
vided she would consent that I, or my family, should possess 
Italy, Spain and Portugal ; and that taking a map of Europe 
I myself traced out the line of demarcation, following the 
river Oder, thence directly across the rapids to the Danuhe 
and the Black Sea, giving all east to the Russians and taking 
the west as my own empire. I may have used some high 
sounding phrases in presence of a young sovereign, but these 
pretended projects are too absurd for comment. 

everTtbing was new from bottom to top. an edifice run up so rapidly that the 
foundation had not had time to settle, the mortar to harden. 

" But, if every thing is censurable, in our opinion, in the political work of 
Tilsit, brilliant as it may appear, all is admirable, on the contrary, in the con- 
duct of the military operationa That army of the camp of Boulogne, which, 
carried with incredible dispatch from the strait of Calais to the sources of the 
Danube, enveloped the Austrians at Ulm, drove back the Russians upon 
Vienna, finished by crushing both at Austerlitz, having then rested for some 
months in Franconia, soon recommenced its victorious march, entered Saxony, 
surprised the Prussian army in retreat, broke it up by a single stroke at Jena, 
pursued it without intermission, turned it, took it to the last man on the shores 
of the Baltic; that army which, diverted from north to east, ran to meet the 
Russians, hurled them into the Pregel, then exhibited the unheard of spectacle 
of a French army quietly encamped on the Vistula, then, suddenly disturbed 
in its quarters, left them to punish the Russians, reached them at Eylau, fi>ught, 
though perishing with cold and hunger, a bloody battle with them, returned 
after that battle to its quarters, and there, encamped again upon snow in such 
a manner that its repose alone covered a great siege, fed, recruited, during a 
long winter at distances which baffle all administration, resumed its arms in 
spring, and, this time, nature assistin^^ genius, placed itself between the Rus- 
sians and their base of operation, compelled them, in order to regain Kônigs- 
berg, to cross the river before its &ce, fiung them into it at Friedland, and thus 
terminated by a splendid victory, and on the banks of the Niémen, the longest, 
the most daring expedition, not through defenseless Persia or India, like the 
army of Alexander, but through Europe, swarming with soldiers as well dis- 
ciplined as brave— this is unparalleled in the history of ages, this is worthy of 
the everlasting admiration of men, this combines all qualities, celerity and 
slowness, daring and prudence, the art of fighting and the art of msrching, the 
genius of war and that of administration, and these things, so diverse, so rarely 
united, always opportune, always at the moment when they were needed to 
ensure sucoesa Every one will ask himself how it was possible to display so 
much prudence in war, so little in politics. The answer will be ea^, — in war 
Napoleon was guided by his genius, in politics by bis passions." 
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The peace of Tilsit was unexampled in the annals of 
France ; who could expect that it would find detractors ? 
such might well be found in Germany and in England ; but 
it was reserved for evil Frenchmen to revile the finest monu- 
ment of national glory. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

J<KOM THE TREATY OP TILSIT TO THE BEGINNING OP THE 
WAR IN THE SPANISH PENINSULA. 

Resalts of the Campaigns of 180$ and 1807 — Origin of the Continental System 
— ^Its general Pkm — Its Influence on Commerce— On Industry — ^Thia System 
leads to War — Its Influence on State Policy — On Maritime Relations- 
Measures requisite for its Execution — ^Mediation offered by Russia to Eng- 
land — English Expedition against Denmark — Preparations of the Danes 
for Delense — Capture of Copenhagen and the Danish Fleet — Brune takes 
Stralsuud and Rugen — Russia declares War against the English — Interces- 
sion of Austria — Negotiations respecting Turkey — ^Distribution of New 
Titles of Nobility — Suppression of the Tribunat 

Results of the Canpaigns of 1806 and 1807.— The war 
with Prussia had produced extraordinary results ; I hardly 
knew how to dispose of the power which it gave me. Since 
their departure from Boulogne, two hundred thousand 
Frenchmen had been paid, fed, and clothed, at the expense 
of the enemy ; more than four hundred millions of contribu- 
tions in money and supplies had been levied on the occupied 
countries ; the treasury had received a part of this, and the 
expenses of our budget, reduced by the entire support of the 
army, had not employed one half of the funds which had 
been assigned to it. A short time before, I had sold Loui- 
siana in order to procure money ; in returning from Auster- 
litz, I had found the treasury empty, and the bank on the 
eve of bankruptcy. Two years had scarcely elapsed since 
this crisis, and I now had a year's revenue in advance, in the 
coflFers of the state, and a considerable reserve in the vaults 
of the Tuileries ; while the pamphleteers, in English pay, 
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were proclaiming throughout Europe that my power would 
soon terminate for want of finances.* 

Origin of the Continental System. -But if my resources 
were great, a proportionally vast field was open for their em- 
ployment. The epoch of the treaty of Tilsit was the apogee 
of my glory and power, for I there laid the basis of a great 
sjrstem which was calculated to consolidate them. This bjr- 
tem, properly called Continental^ has never been perfectly 
understood. 

However great -tiie immediate advantages of this system, I 
hoped for one still greater in forcing the English to peace ; 
for the British colossus had heretofore been but feebly aflx^cted 
by the increase of my power ; it regarded this increase as a 
temporary evil which would touch England only indirectly. 
Maritime peace was henceforth the only object of my wishes, 
and I explained myself to the Emperor Alexander in such a 
manner as to leave no further doubt on the subject, by in- 
trusting him with the care of procuring it for the world by 
. his powerful intervention. To prove that my desire on this 

* The following brief Bummaiy of the condition of French finances at dif- 
ferent periods, is copied firom Thiers : 

*'A vulgar sign, but a true one, of the disposition of ninds, iff the rate of 
the public îonéa in the great modem states which make use of credit, and 
which, in a vast market, called Exchange, permit the sale and purchase of the 
titles of loans which they have contracted with the capitalists of all nations. 
The five per cent, stock (signifying, as every body knows, an interest of five 
allowed for a nominal capital of one hundred), which Napoleon had found at 
twelve francs on the eighteenth Brumaire, and which afterward rose to sixty, 
got up, after the battle of Austerlitz, to seventy, and then passed that point to 
reach ninety, a height at that time unprecedented in France. The disposition 
to confidence was even so strong, that the price of this stock rose still higher, 
and toward the end of July, 1807, reached ninety-two and ninety-three. Pre- 
vioQSly to the time of the assignats, when a fondness for financial speonlatioos 
did not exist ; when the public ftinds had not yet made the fortune of great 
speculators, nor had, on the contrary, brought ruin on the legitimate credi- 
tors of the state ; when the value of money was such that it was easy to find in 
0olid depositonep an interest of six or seven per cent. — it required immense con. 
fidence in the established government to cause the titles of the perpetual debt 
to be accepted at an interest c^ five per cent." 
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subject was sincere^ it will be sufficient to look for a moment 
at the situation of the two parties and the evident interest 
which I had in such a course. 

The burning of Toulon, the naval battles of Ouessant^ of 
Cape St. Vincent, of Camperdown and of Trafalgar^ the 
surrender of the Batavian fleet in the Texel, and the dis^ 
aster of Copenhagen, (which remains to be described), had 
ruined, for twenty years, all the continental navies. Eng- 
land had no further rivalry to fear ; the use she made of 
this power is but too well known. A long peace was requi- 
site to reconstruct maritime arsenals, to rebuild ships, and to 
train sailors by voyages on the ocean. 

Although France had lost her most important colony, she 
still might raise up sailors by her commerce with the vast 
Spanish possessions, and with India through the Isle of 
France ; Holland still preserved the Moluccas, and her re- 
lations with China and Guiana. Spain had still more ports 
and extent of coast in the two hemispheres, than all Europe 
united, and much more than she required to form sailors for 
her merchant ships. The Americans were developing them- 
selves from day to day, and the greater their increase, the 
more intimately were their interests connected with France. 
If I had a positive maritime interest in desiring peace it 
was no less to my interest on the continent ; my power could 
not be further extended without injury to its solidity ; it was 
necessary to render it invulnerable by binding it together, 
with institutions of reciprocal advantages to all the parts of 
this immense edifice. To render peace durable, it was neces- 
sary that neither party should have any thing to regret ; but 
this was not possible ; a truce for a year or two would have 
profited England only, and have ruined our commerce, by 
engaging it in distant enterprises. In order to obtain the 
complete and durable peace which we desired, it was agreed 
that Russia should propose her mediation for peace, and, if 
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England should persist in rejecting it, Russia should accede 
to the Continental system. 

Ils general Plan.— This system which has been so unjustly 
decried without being understood, we will now proceed to 
examine ; it maybe divided into two distinct branches : — ^the 
one political, and the other commercial or maritime. 

Its Inflnence oi Coimerce*— In its commercial relations, 
two essential points of view were to serve me as guides ; the 
first, to so cripple the English commerce as to deprive the 
ministry of the means of subsidising the continent and of 
continuing the war ; the second, to oppose their manufac- 
tures by developing ours. For this purpose it was necessary 
to open channels for our products and to close them to the 
enemy, that is, to exclude the English from the markets. 
Many partial measures had already been taken for this pur- 
pose, but they amounted to nothing, so long as no general 
system was adopted for placing these rulers of the seas under 
the ban of Europe. I had given the prelude to this system 
in my Berlin decree, in 1806, and the finishing stroke in the 
Milan decree of 1807. This system of legislation was an 
outrageous one, but necessity and the example of my enemy 
forced me to it. Decrees alone were not sufficient, it was 
necessary to isolate England from Europe and to ruin her 
commerce. In thb respect the Continental system only par- 
tially performed its object, because the war in Spain opened 
to the enemy the most important outlets for her products. 

Ils Inflnence on French Iidnslry*— With respect to in- 
dustrial products this system led to important results. A 
great empire requires not only a general direction for its 
policy, but its economy must also have a similar tendency. 
Home industry requires a channel or road, like every thing 
else, in which to move and advance. But France had no 
such channel till I marked out one by giving to her the Con- 
tinental system. 
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The economy of France, before the Bevolution, was directed 
to colonies and exchange commerce. This was then the 
fashion. She had the greatest success. Some have ventured 
to say that this success had no other results than the ruin of 
the state finances, the loss of our credit, the destruction of 
our military system, the loss of consideration abroad, and 
the ruin of our commerce at home. These are just so many 
absurdities ! It is not colonial wealth and commerce of ex- 
change that have produced such sad results ; but a debilita- 
ted administration, and factious parlements. Fine harbors 
and rich merchants have no more prevented agriculture from 
flourishing in France, than they have in England ; and the 
kingdom was so far from being ruined under Louis XVI., 
that it sustained twenty years of wars and revolutions, and 
prospered all the time. 

All nations have been enriched by this colonial and com-^ 
mercial system, and France especially owed to it her splen- 
dor. But the wai had utterly destroyed this system ; the 
sea-ports were ruined ; no human power could inunediately 
restore to them what the Revolution had destroyed. It was, 
therefore, necessary to give some other impulse to the spirit 
of trade, in order to restore life to French industry. The 
only means of doing this was to deprive England of her 
monopoly in manufactures, and to direct to this the general 
tendency and economy of 4;he state. This required the Con- 
tinental system in all its force ; nothing less could answer 
the purpose, for it was necessary to offer an enormous pre- 
mium upon fabrics before capitalists could be induced to make 
the requisite outlays for the construction of large manufac- 
turing establishments. 

The result proved the correctness of my views, I trans- 
ferred the seat of industry across the channel, and it has 
made such great progress on the continent that it fears no 
rivalry. If France wishes to prosper, let her retain my sys- 
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tem/ merely changing its name. If she desires ruin, let her 
recommence her maritime enterprises ; the English will de- 
stroy them at the first outbreak of war. I was forced to 
carry the Continental system to extremes, because it then was 
my object not only to benefit France, but also to injure Eng- 
land. We could receive colonial products only through the 
English ministry, for it naturally controlled all the flags that 
engaged in colonial trade. It was, therefore, necessary to 
import as little as possible ; and the best means of accom- 
plishing this was to impose enormous duties on such pro- 
ducts. The political object was accomplished ; the state 
finimces were benefitted ; but the French ladies were discon- 
solate, and they sought to avenge thanselves on me for thus 
cutting off their luxuries. 

Every day's experience proved the benefits of the colonial 
system, for the state prospered notwithstanding the burthen 
of war. The imports were well regulated ; credit on a par 
with the interest of money; the spirit of improvement 
showed itself in agriculture as well as manufactures ; villages 
were built up anew, like the streets of Paris ; the roads and 
canals facilitated the interior movement ; some new improve- 
ment was invented every week ; I caused sugar to be made 
of beets, soda of salt, indigo of pastel ; the improvement in 
the sciences kept pace with that in the arts. In England, 
on the contrary, a few merchants enriched themselves, but 
the industrial mass suffered ; the notes of the bank lost a 
third and almost one half their value, for a pound sterling 
was worth in exchange only thirteen francs. The injury to 
England would have been still greater if Spain had entered 
into my system as I had hoped, and if the unexpected revo- 
lutions in Spanish America had not opened valuable markets 
to the English. Although its execution was imperfect, and 
had much fallen short of its intended object, it nevertheless 
would have been madness to renounce this system at the very 
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moment when it was bearing fruit : it was necessary to 
strengthen it and to give it a wider career of emulation. 

This Systen leads to Wan— The obligation which now 
rested on me to persevere in this system, and the necessary 
continuance of the war by England, influenced the political 
condition of the continent. From this moment the matter 
assumed a more serious chai-acter. The question involved 
the prosperity and almost the existence of England. The 
war became popular with the people. The English no longer 
entrusted their protection to foreigners ; they rfow took the 
matter into their own hands, and again appeared with strong 
armies on the continent. They were to have for auxiliaries 
all those whose interests were momentarily affected by my 
system, and this class was large. If a great maritime com- 
merce is one of the first elements of wealth and prosperity, 
the freedom of the seas becomes the most necessary and valu- 
able of all things, for every nation on the globe. This free- 
dom of the seas was the main object of my Continental Sys- 
tem ; but people who preferred their present enjoyments, 
could see, for the moment, only the closing of their ports ; 
and the cessation of their traffic ; future benefits were 
scarcely considered. This explains the general hatred which 
was unchained against my system. Not only were all the 
coast countries tired of the war and the sacrifices it imposed 
on them ; this feeling extended even to the heart of the con- 
tinent. The cloths of Silesia and the fabrics of the confines 
of Bohemia went no longer to Cadiz, to be carried by Spanish 
flags to Mexico. The North no longer sold its grains to Hol- 
land, or purchased wines of us. The silks of Lyons could 
reach Prussia only by land ; England and Sweden were 
reached in trade, only by Archangel. The true cause of this 
evil was the maritime despotism of an insular power, which 
had the means of placing so many obstacles to the general 
welfare of the continent. I had now grappled with this 
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colossus ; but the people whom it oppressed, instead of mo- 
mentarily submitting to sacrifices in order to second my 
efforts, imputed to me all the evils from which I was seeking 
to deliver them ; so true is it that great national policy is 
above the understanding of the merchant and stock-jobber. 

lis Iillaence on State Policy.— The political branch of 
this Continental system offers, like the commercial branch, 
two points of view of equal importance ; the first consisted 
in effecting with the neighboring powers, by means of al- 
liances, treaties and leagues, what I had effected in France 
by decrees — the exclusion of English commerce ; the second 
consisted in preparing, by the same alliances, the maritime 
and military means for attacking more directly the British 
colossus, when the favorable moment should arrive. We 
could attack in India by means of Bussia, Persia, and Tur- 
key ; we might reach it in the Antilles, from Spanish 
America and the United States. Finally, we could attack it 
in Europe, by the union of all the states interested in over- 
throwing its maritime despotism. 

The treaty of Tilsit had not absolutely provided for all 
the combinations conducive to this result ; but it had, never- 
theless, done much in that direction. Since the English 
refused to respect neutrals, it was necessary that no one 
should be neutral ; every one had necessarily to decide for 
England or against England ; our engagements, made on con- 
dition that this power rejected the mediation of Bussia, would 
oblige the maritime nations to act in concert with us. Spain 
was at war with the English ; Turkey had just declared 
against them ; Italy, with the exception of the court of 
Bome, which still held out, was subject to my laws. Prus- 
sia had just broken with them. There was then only Portu- 
gal, Sweden and the Pope to bring to terms, in order to 
entirely interdict to them all access to the continent, for 
we hoped that Denmark would hasten to join our system. 
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Austria^ indeed^ offered more difficulty^ but she had only the 
single sea-port of Trieste. From Venice I could control all 
vessels approaching that port ; and the Seven Isles rendered 
me master of the Adriatic. Moreover, Austria would hardly 
expose herself to a war with Bussia and France for relations 
that concerned her less than any other continental power ; 
she had neither colonies to r^et nor products for maritime 
exportation, I could give her promises to indemnify her for 
any losses. If I should finally enter into the project of the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire, Servia and Bosnia might 
serve as the price of her condescension. I determined to 
bring her into my Continental system. 

Ils Inllnence on Maritinie Relattons»— In case England 
should refuse the Bussian mediation for peace, it would bo 
necessary not only to close against her all access to the con- 
tinent, but also to turn against her all the resources t>( the 
maritime powers. Europe could still oppose to her one hun- 
dred and eighty ships of the line, viz : sixty French, forty 
Spanish, twenty-five Bussian, fifteen Swedish, fifteen Dutch, 
fifteen Danish, and ten Portuguese. In a few ;^ear8 this force 
could be increased to two hundred and fifty. By the aid of 
these means and our immense flotilla, it was not impossible 
to conduct a European army to London. One hundred 
ships, employed in the two hemispheres, would draw away a 
great part of the British naval forces, while eighty of the 
best vessels, united in the channel, might secure the passage 
of our flotilla and avenge the outraged law of nations. 

Such was the fundamental principles of my system, which 
writers in English pay have taxed with folly j the want of 
success of the project resulted, perhaps, from faults committed 
in its execution with respect to Spain. How is it possible 
to judge fairly of a project which was not adopted till the 
end of 1807, and failed the following year by the misfortunes 
which opened to the English on the Peninsula and the Amer- 
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icaa continent ? Had it not been for the war with Spain, 
the whole continent of Europe and all the Spanish «colonies 
would have been interdicted to English commerce ; the naval 
resources of all the continental powers would have been di- 
rected against England ; I should have resumed my project of 
a descent from Boulogne with much greater chances of success. 

Measures for ils Execntim*— The first means of reaching 
my object, in this double political and commercial relation, 
was to occupy militarily all the maritime countries where 
England had great influence, and where no sincere accession 
would be given to our system. Sweden, Portugal, and Rome 
were of this class ; Denmark was to be invited to accede 
to this system, and, in case of her refusal, to be occupied like 
the others. England, who had eyes and ears everywhere, and 
whose gold discovered the most profound secrets of foreign 
cabinets, was informed of these dispositions as soon as they 
were made. Instead of yielding to the tempest, she prepared 
herself to master it. 

lHe4iatton «flTered by Rissia.— In the meantime the em- 
peror of Bussia had hastened to send to London the offer of 
his mediation for peace, announcing that he had agreed with 
me, that I, on ray side, would accept it, provided that Eng- 
land did the same within a month from the ratification of 
the treaty. The cabinet of London consented to the media- 
tion, but would make no reply to the proposition till it should 
see the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit 1 It was in vain 
objected, on the side of Bussia, that these articles were even- 
tual, temporary ; that the emperor could not communicate 
them, inasmuch as he had promised socresy, but that they 
were in no way prejudicial to England, since they ceased to 
have any force the moment the cabinet of St. James decided 
on peace. The matter rested here, when the news of the 
English attack on Copenhagen filled Europe with alarm. 

Eiglish Expeiltton against Deimark*— The great arma- 
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ment so long promised to the coalition was just ready to sail 
for the Baltic when peace was signed. Perceval and Canning 
deemed the moment opportune to employ this imposing 
force, now useless on the continent, against Denmark, who 
had opposed the pretensions of England, but was at peace 
with her. If a debarkation on the continent was impossible, 
such was not the case with the island of Zealand, where they 
could attack Copenhagen in spite of our legions, whose pas- 
sage the English fleet might intercept by the Belt. The 
expedition was, therefore, directed against that city, and its 
success was deemed the more certain, because Denmark, sur- 
rounded by belligerent troops on the side of Pomerania and 
Mecklenberg, had directed all her attention and forces on the 
side of Holstein, in order to secure her territory from insult. 

The cabinet of St. James alleged, as the motive of this 
unjust aggression, its knowledge of the secret conditions of 
the treaty of Tilsit, in which we (France and Bussia) had 
stipulated the conditional closing of the ports of Denmark, 
and the exclusion of the English from the continent. 

A fleet of twenty-nine ships, twelve frigates and five hun- 
dred transports, set sail, on the twenty-seventh of July, 
entered on the fourth of August, a port in the Sound, and a 
port* in the Belt, and landed an army of thirty- two thousand 
men, including the Hanoverians before sent to Stralsund. 
Lord Cathcart commanded this expedition. Under him was 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterward Lord Wellington. This 
conqueror of Schindiah and the Mahrattas, recalled from 
India by the laws of his country, here performed his first 
service on the European continent. An immense equipage 
and select troops furnished these chiefs the means of a suc- 
cessful enterprise. Jackson was sent to Christian VII. to 
propose to him a close alliance with England, and to demand 
the surrender of his fleet, to be taken to English ports, as a 
pledge of his sincerity ! It was a repetition of the infamous 
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demands made upon the Turks, but supported, this time, by 
more powerful means. The King, the Prince Eoyal, and the 
two Bernstofs, had too high a regard for their own dignity 
to accept what the Turks had repelled with indignation. If 
England had denounced the stipulations of Tilsit, and pro- 
posed to Denmark to join her in the defense of her territory, 
declaring war against her in case of her refusal, this step 
would have been more natin^l ; but to impose on her the 
obligation of committing an act of base cowardice, was rather 
too much ! On vague rumors, and a mere suspicion of what 
had taken place at Tilsit, the English were about to assail a 
government which had armed itself on the shore of the Trave, 
to oppose us. 

Preparations of the Danes for Defense.— The Danish 
government, though taken unprepared, showed itself no less 
noble than in 1801. The Prince Royal, who was in Holstein, 
flew to Copenhagen, through the midst of the English cruisers, 
induced the king to retire to Gluckstadt on the continen', 
confided the defense of Zealand to General Peymann, orgai.- 
ized the provincial militia for the succor of the capital, then 
returned to the army of Holstein to hasten its arrival Du- 
ring the communications betw^n the authorities of the two 
parties, and while the English were constructing and arming 
their land batteries, these militia, numbering about ten 
thousand advanced toward Kiogge ; but being surprised there 
on the twenty-ninth of August, by twelve thousand Anglo- 
Hanoverians, they were beaten and dispersed.** 

* This attack upon Oopenhageo, without any preyious declaration of war, 
and without aay just cause of complaint against the conduct of Denmark as a 
neutral power, has been condemned by eyery impartial writer on that eyent. 
The Eng^h themselyes do not attempt to justify it on any other ground than 
that of expediency^ — a word so frequently employed to coyer injusiice, dlshoneety 
and crime, by states as well as indiyiduals. 

The reply of the Prince-Royal to the demand of the English to surrender 
into their hands his entire nayal force, was a noble one: " No example is to 
hj found in history of so odious an aggression as that with which Denmark is 
TOL. n — J.. 
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Captnre of C^peihif em»— The efiforts of the Et^ltsh nego- 
tiator and generals havmg fiubd to accomplish their ohjeet, 
they declared, on làe second of September, that they would 
bombard the city. General Pejmann had only a small 
namber of troops of the line, but the bourgeoise militia of 
Copenhagen, had taken arms with the same enthusiasm aa in 
1801. But this force eould do nothing against the thunders 
of the cnemy^s fieet and land battaKons ; this beautiful city 
was toon set on fire ; in three days, six hundred houses 
became a prey to the flames, and a capitulation was the only 
means of saving the city from total destruction. 

In the mean time the Prince Royal had hastily assembled 
the army cantoned in Holstein, and marched it to the coast 
of Fionia. Vain hope ! The passage of the Belts was cut 
ofif^ the capital had already &llen, and the English had 
carried away their fleet of eighteen ships and twenty-one 
frigates or brigs. TTot content with despoiling all the mari- 
time arsenals, they destroyed the Danish shipyards and all 
the utensils and machines used in building ; then, with their 
important but odious trophies, they returned to the Thames^ 
The exasperation of the Danes was such that the Prince 
Royal sent an order to General Peymann to bum the squad* 
ron rather than surrender it. But the officer who carried 
this order was taken in hia attempt to penetrate into Copen- 
hagen. Far from being discouraged by this misfortune, the 
king of Denmark indignant at such treatment, swore des- 
perate war against the English, closed his ports against 
them, ordered the cessation of all relations with them, and 

menaced ; more honor may^ now be expected ftom the pirates of Baibaiy, than 
fh)m the English goverament" 

The injury to Copenhagen beftire the sorrender was vwy great The prin- 
cipal diurohes and public buildings were in ruins ; eighteen hundred houses 
were destroyed ; fifbeep hundred inhabitants lost their lives, and a vast number 
were wounded. Abont three thousand five hundred pieces of artillery were 
captured, and the prize money distributed to the British troops was about ibur 
million and eight hundred thousand dollars. 
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seized npoti British sabjects and property tliroughont all the 
kingdom. This venerable prince never returned to his capi- 
tal, but died shortly afterwards at Bendsbourg^ and it in 
thought that the chs^n he felt at these reverseiy contributed 
to accelerate his end. 

Assuredly, if the interest of state is sufficient to l^tima- 
tize such an agression, and if the cabinet of London can, on 
this principle of great state policy, justify itself in the eyes 
of Europe, it would have been just, at least, to treat my enter- 
prises with more indulgence than has been done ; for no one 
of them was so unpardonable as this, and none but were as 
necessary for the interests of my empire as this was for 
England. 

Bme fakes Stralsmd aid Riigen.— As soon as I heard 
of the approach of the enemy's squadrons, I directed Bruno 
to do every thing in his pôwef to assist the Banes. After the 
peace of Tilsit, it was no longer for the interest of Sweden 
to remain in close alliance with England against France and 
Russia combined ; this was to expose herself to certain ruin. 
But Gustavtts IV., consulting only his passions, and in* 
fluenced by the success of the English against the Danes 
whom he hated, did not fear to brave the threatening thun- 
ders, by himself breaking the armistice of Schlatkow. It is 
said that the promise of Norway and a part even of the 
Danish territory, led him to adopt this extravagant resolu- 
tion. 

I ordered Marshal Brune to get possession of Stralsund. 
This place, easily supplied by sea, waff capable of a lori^ 
defense. Chasseloup was charged with this si^e, the means 
being supplied from the arsenals of Magdebourg, Berlin and 
Stettin, The attack, begun on the fifteenth of Angust, on 
three fronts, was pushed with uncommon activity. Tho 
recollection of the fine defense of this place by Charles XII., 
whom Gustavus pretended to imitate, was a powerful motive 
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for him to hold out to the last extremity ; but this prince 
possessed only the rashness of his ancestor, not his genius. 
The Swedes complained moreover, of the obstinacy of their 
sovereign. Abandoned by the English who had concentrate*! 
their forces in Zealand, and touched by the remonstrances of 
the magistrates, he ordered the place to be evacuated, and 
Brune took possession of it on the twentieth of August, 
finding four hundred pieces of cannon and the fortifications 
untouched. Fifteen days after, the island of Rugen was also 
ceded to us, in virtue of a capitulation requiring the Swedish 
army to retire to its own country and the fieet to leave the 
coasts of Germany. Stralsund was of no use to me for a 
continental war, but if I restored it to the Swedes it might 
be made a place of debarkation for the English ; I therefore 
directed Brune to dismantle it. 

Rassia declares War agalnsr the English.— The affair of 
Copenhagen was the most insulting answer that could be 
given to the Emperor Alexander's offer of mediation. Justly 
indignant, he declaimed with energy against this infraction ; 
but all his efforts being unable to prevent the spoliation of 
the fleet and the arsenals, it only remained for him to break 
off all relations with England ; which he did by his manifesto 
of the seventh of November. After a long enumeration of 
griefs, the cabinet of St. Petersburg broke off all communi- 
cation with England, recalled its legation, interdicted all 
relations between the two countries, proclaimed the principles 
of the armed neutrality, and declared that it would reestab- 
lish nothing without first obtaining satisfaction for Denmark ; 
it finally closed with these words : 

"When the emperor shall be satisfied on all pending 
points, and especially on that of peace between France and 
England, without which no part of Europe can hope for real 
tranquillity, His Imperial Majesty will then willingly resume 
with Great Britain the relations of friendship, which, under 
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the circumstances, the emperor has already preserved, perhaps, 
too long/' 

England replied by specious arguments, but without mani- 
festing any sincere desire for an accommodation. War was 
now inevitable. 

Intercession of Anstria* — The cabinet of Vienna had al- 
ready offered its mediation when the continental war was at 
its height in Poland. Invited to enter into the general 
league, it thought best to add its influence to that of Russia 
to induce England to make peace. If she should accept the 
proposition, it was thought at Vienna that this alone would 
dissolve the formidable league established under my influence. 
Two or three years of maritime peace would overthro\^ all 
the supports of this league, for it would then have no object. 
If, on the contrary, England should refuse, and Austria 
should be drawn into a rupture, the cabinet of Vienna flat- 
tered itself that it would obtain, on my part, a just indemni- 
fication ; and to stimulate this expectation, I had already 
proposed to Francis I. such parts of the Turkish provinces 
as he might desire. Consequently the Count of Stahremberg, 
Austrian minister at the court of St. James, made strong 
efforts to induce the English cabinet to make concessions. 

Negotiations respecting Tnrl^ey*— In the meantime mat- 
ters took a more favorable turn for us at Constantinople than 
I had anticipated, which placed me in an embarrassing posi- 
tion in regard to Russia. The factionists who had dethroned 
Selim soon disputed among themselves for the spoils. The 
mufti triumphed over the caimacan by the aid of this same 
Cobakchi who, from an obscure chief of Yamacks, became 
for a time the regulator of the empire. Sebastiani was suffi- 
ciently adroit to secure his support, so that he soon exercised 
over Mustapha part of the influence which he had had over 
Selim. The issue of the enterprises of the English against 
Egypt, and of the naval combat of Lemnos^ was calculated 
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to increase this ascendency. As Boon as the war with Eng- 
land had been formally declared, the new captain-pacha, 
fieyd-Ali, desirous of distinguishing himself, made sail with 
a squadron of nine ships, passed out of the Dardanelles, and, 
on the first of July, ofiered battle to his adversaries near 
Jjemnos. The engagement was warm ; the Bussians, better 
instructed in naval tactics and better disciplined, broke the 
enemy's line, captured a vessel, and forced the captain-pacha 
to return into the Dardanelles ; but having suffered them- 
selves, they returned to Corfu, where they soon learned of the 
peace of Tilsit and of the armistice of Slobodza. 

Colonel Guilleminot, sent to the army of the vizer to ne- 
gotiate this armistice, had concluded it on the twenty-fourth 
of August. Michelsen was dead ; his successor agreed to 
two articles which the Emperor Alexander rejected. Never- 
theless the evacuation of the Principalities had commenced ; 
the Turks violated the armiatice by passing the Danube at 
Galacz, and by executing some Moldavian authorities estab- 
lished by the Bussians. The latter, informed of the refuse 
of the emperor to ratify the armistice and of the infraction 
pf the treaty, promptly reoocupied the left bank of the 
Danube. 

But the treaty of Tilsit had completely changed the policy 
of the cabinet of London in regard to Bussia and the Porte ; 
it iipmediately ordered the evacuation of Alexandria, and 
attempted to reestablish its relations with Turkt*y. Lord 
Paget endeavored to be admitted at Constaptinople ; but 
Sebastiani succeeded in procuring his rejectiçn. On the 
other hand, the Turks had accepted my mediation. I there- 
fore was obliged to decide upon the course I was to pursue. 
The good dispositions of the Divan had somewhat calmed 
my resentment against the persecutors of Seljm. Sebastiani, 
whose opinion I had asked respecting a partition, opposed 
the project witl^ specious arguments ; should I renounce it. 
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it would then be for my interest to act as mediator in order 
to conciliate the interests of the two nations from which I 
could derive eqnal advantages against my irreconcilable 
enemy, either to close the Bkck Sea, or to open to ourselves 
the gates of the East. I felt that^ perhaps^ I had 'gone too 
fiir in my conversations at Tilsit ; I directed Savary, who 
was on a mission to St. Petersburg, to enter into explana- 
tions respecting the futiu^ fute of Moldavia and Walachia, 
and in regard to their evacuation, which the Turks insisted 
upon as a preliminary to any negotiations. 

The Emperor Alexander opposed to him my promises ; 
the Chancellor Bomanof objected on account of tlie effect 
which this evacuation would have on public opinion, which 
was already very unfavorable to- the treaty of Tilsit ; the 
cession of these two Principalities was the only satisfaction 
which they could give to the nation for the sacrifices which 
this treaty had imposed. The position was becoming deli- 
cate. If the expulsion of the Turks from Europe often 
excited my imagination, as an enterprise both chivalric and 
philanthropic, I also felt that state policy rendered this 
project somewhat difficult I thought that the care and 
profit of it should not be left to Bussia alone ; and that if I 
did not participate in it, I ought not to encourage it On 
the oilier hand, I was of opinion that, with the coucurrencc 
of lliese two powers, we could clc^e the Black Sea and the 
Levant against the English. To attain this great object, I 
could not sacrifice the Porte to Bussia, nor could I fully and 
openly espouse the cause of the Turks against Bussia, with 
whom I had just so intimately conuected myself at Tilsit 

Statesmen will comprehend the difficulty of attaining my 
objects with means so heterogeneous. The cabinet of Lon- 
don, it is true, had succeeded, in 1799, in effecting this mon- 
strous union of opposing elements, but all bad then a com- 
mon object — the prevention of our establishing ourselves in 
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Egypt — and all old resentments were hushed tîU that object 
could be accomplished. But my position was very difficult ; 
I could only propose my good offices to bring about a peace. 
This, however, was no easy matter ; the Emperor Alexander 
persisted in demanding the Principalities, and the Turks 
refused to discuss the subject, so long as the cession of these 
provinces was spoken of. It was to be feared that the mere 
proposition of abandoning the Principalities would throw 
the Divan into the arms of England, although this power 
had promised them to Russia in 1806. In state policy, the 
past is forgotten, and only the present is considered. The 
entire year was passed in discussions on the single question 
of the place of n^otiations ; Russia wished to have them 
conducted in Moldavia ; and I preferred to treat by myself 
at Paris. My object was to gain time, till I had executed 
my projects on Rome, Portugal and Spain. If these projects 
should cuccced, I should then be better prepared to pursue 
toward Russia the course which might seem preferable. 

Distribntion of New Titles of NoUIIty.— Before relating 
what took place in these countries, it may be well to say a 
few words in regard to France and the new nobility which I 
had just instituted. I was induced to this measure by 
powerful motives. 

The scenes of Jena, Auerstedt, Pultusk, Eylau, Heilsberg, 
and even the victory of Friedland, had terribly thinned the 
ranks of my veterans of Boulogne ; only the souvenirs of 
them existed in the regiments. The skeletons {cadres) were 
filled with young soldiers. I thought to stimulate them to 
new exertions by giving a just recompense to their predeces- 
sors for the glory acquired by so much courage and resigna- 
tion. Moreover, the position of my throne required that I 
should leave to my successor a respectable class, interested in 
its maintainance. If a nobility be a doubtful support of 
thrones, and if it be true that nobles and priests are as factious 
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as plebeians^ at least this is not applicable to a new dynasty 
sustained by a nobility of its own creation. 

Equality of ranks, in an old state demoralized by luxury, 
is a monstrous idea ; and, as I have said before, I had re- 
solved to destroy this deplorable result of the Revolution ; 
but, in establishing social supremacies which were demanded 
by good morals and good sense, I sought to maintain equality 
of rights, without which there is only abuse and injustice. 
The institution of my nobility could not injure this equality 
of rights. The right of transmitting from father to son the 
souvenirs of services rendered to the state, is derived from 
the principle of property, and is nothing more than justice. 
Why is it permitted to transmit, in this way, wealth, often 
unjustly gained, and not to transmit the most valuable of all 
riches — ^honor ? 

The establishment of an hereditary nobility was calculated 
to reconcile, in time. New France with Europe and with Old 
France. It was substituting a nobility acquired by illus- 
trious services, for one which was founded only on feudal 
rights. All Europe was governed by nobles who were armed 
against the French Revolution, and we found them an ob- 
stacle wherever we sought to introduce our influence. It 
was important to bring this contest to an end. To secure 
the fusion of the two nobilities, I wished to reconstitute the 
old ; I was ready to stipulate that any family which had had 
among its ancestors a Marshal of France, or a Minister, should 
be susceptible of obtaining Ducal letters ; an Admiral, a 
Lieutenant-general, an Archbishop, would have established 
claims to the title of Count, etc. It was sufficient to con- 
stitute the necessary majorats. This historical nobility 
would have combined the past, the present, and the future. 
A Montmorency would have been a duke, not because he 
was a Montmorency, but because one of his ancestors had 
been Constable. Every citizen who faithfully served the state, 
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could aspire to the same grade aud to the same title. This 
idea, like that of the Legion of Honor, was essentially 
liberal ; the people attached to it no other meaniDg than that 
o£ reward for services rendered. Every one could merit it by 
services ; all could obtain it at the same price ; it was o£E^n- 
sive to no one. 

The spirit of my empire was a movement upwards — an 
elevation. Such, indeed, is the character of all revolutions. 
This spirit pervaded the whole nation ; it had taken up anns 
in order that it m^t rise. I placed at the head of this 
movement, and as its object and reward, great recompenses. 
They were the result of public latitude. They were to be 
kept in conformity with the spirit of equality, for the lowest 
fioldier could obtain them by great deeds. 

The statutes of March 1st, which accorded titles, were 
promulgated and produced a great ^ensation in France as well 
as in the army. I have never had the slightest reason to 
regret this measure. Perhaps the nominations were made 
too much in ma^s, and some of them without due considera- 
tion. If X had at first named only the marshals, and a hun» 
dred distinguished generals and colonels, reserving to myself 
iiie right of granting new titles and dotations, either after a 
a battle, or every year at som^ great national festival, I 
diould have possessed a strong means of stimulating powerful 
fixertions ; but this would have produced dissatisfaction, and 
my object would not have been 30 well accomplished. Never- 
theless, I repeat it, the distribution was too general, and it 
was intrusted too much to deputies. The secretaries of Ber- 
thier became the dispensers of glory ; they appointed by the 
Imperial Almanac, and there were found among the elect, 
the names of colonels who bad been killed a year or two 
before ; certain generals, through accidental or intentional 
errors, received double dotations. This depreciated, in public 
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estimation, ope of my finest institutions and one of my 
noblest conceptions. 

The Faubourg of St. Germain did not fiiil to ridicule these 
nobles of new creation. Even the iu*my was less pleased with 
the measure than I bad anticipated. Some attached little 
ralue to titles against which they had contended with so 
much success ; they pretended to accept them merely as an 
act of obedience ; othe^-s regarded them as a burden difficult 
to be borne ; and the nomination being made by grade, it 
was looked upon as a system rather than a personal distinc- 
tion. The same objection had been made to the Legion of 
Honor, But t)iis ls^\ter had a very different object ; it was 
intended as a distinction for all kinds of merit ; those who 
had gained this distinction^ had an incontestable right to it ; 
it was not a favor. It must be confessed, however, that aft<?r 
an extensive distribution of this cross, I ou^t to have insti- 
tuted one purely military. This I thought to do by insti- 
tuting the order of Trois-Toisons, a project which was after- 
ward abandoned. 

There are great differences in the several European systems 
of reward for public services. AU have their abuses. Austria 
and England are sparing in tiieir use ; Russia is prodigal. 
The best is a medium between these extremes. I abandoned 
the order of the Trois-Toisons, because the plan was ob- 
jectionable. Ney, Davoust and many other brave generals 
who were not present at piy tbre^ entries iQto Vienna, Berlin, 
and Madrid, but who had covered themselves with glory at a 
distance of fifty leagues, would have been excluded ; this 
would have been unjust. Moreover, this institution would 
have awakened the disagreeable recollections of these powers 
which bad now become my allies. But I might have insti- 
tuted an order of merit exclusively military, in three classes, 
like the Legion of Honor ; this would have been more acce|>- 
table to the array. 
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SnppressiOB of the TrIbQBat*— During this year the tri- 
bunat was suppressed.*^ Having already lost its considera- 
tion by the elimination of its most distinguished members, 
this assembly was of no advantage to the progress of state 
affairs. The legislative body was sufficient for the discussion 
of projects of laws, and for afterward voting for their adop- 
tion or rejection. The senate, as an upper house, preserved 
the initiative of all great changes in public institutions, and 
a control over the measures of the lower house. It was 
indeed a mute government, but experience had somewhat 



* The following history of the French Tribunat ^s copied from tlie Kncydo- 
peodia Americana : 

" The French constitution of December 15, 1799, projected by Bonaparte and 
Sièyes, committed the legislative power, though more in appearance than in 
reality, to a body (corps législatif) of three hundred men, and a tribun€U of one 
hundred members chosen by the conservative senate, from the three lists of 
candidates proposed by the departmental colleges. To the three consuls was 
reserved the right of mitiating laws ; to the tribunat^ that of deliberating on 
subjects thus proposed, and to the legislative body that of accepting or reject- 
ing measures thus proposed by the first, and discussed by the second. The 
members of the council of state, as the mouth-pieces cf the government, had a 
considerable influence in each body. Tlie tribunat had also the privilege of 
expressing its wishes, and making representations to the government, and 
sometimes ventiired to exercise this right A tribun was to be twenty-five 
years old, and have a yearly income of fifteen thousand francs. The tribunat 
was renewed every five years, by the reélection of one-fifth of its members 
yearly. The last voice of freedom in the tribunat was Cariiot's speech in 
opposition to the election of Bonaparte, as emperor, in 1804. By the séna- 
tus-cansuUe organique of May 18, 1804, its general meetings wero abolished, 
and it was permitted to meet only by sections, of which there were three 
(for legislation, home afiQûrs, and finance). In 1807, the tribunat was sup- 
pressed." 

Many have supposed that the suppression of the Tribunat was virtually a 
prohibition of the liberty of discussing the laws prepared by the government 
Such was not the case. It was simply a transfer cf the right of discussion to 
the legislative body, which, under the constitution of 1799, voted silently and 
without any discussion whatever. By the present change that body recovered 
the &culty of speech, and was permitted to discuss the projeta de lois submitted 
by the government A part of the members of the suppressed Tribunat wero 
transferred to the legislative body, and the others provided with places in the 
various administrative departments. The detiiil < f'f these changes are very 
Ailly given in Thiers* Consulate and Empire. 
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disgoBted us with the declamatioDS of the tribune. France 
ia 1814 and in 1815, has shown whether I was right in 
distrusting large deliberative assemblies, where passion rules 
more than reason, and which are always basely servile in 
flattering authority, or visionary and imprudent in op- 
posing it 
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CHAPTER XII. 

AFFAIRS OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL; PROM THE BEGINNING OP 
THE PENINSULAR WAR TO THE CONVENTION OF CINTRA. 

Affaira of Spain — Napoleon decides to occupy Portugal — Treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau — Junot occupies Portugal — Dissensions in the Royal Family — ^Talley- 
rand urges a War with Spain — Affairs of Italy— Napoleon's Interview with 
Lucien — The Milan Decree — Difficulties with the Pope—Napoleon's vast 
Designs in Italy — Projected Transfer of the Holy See to Paris — Occupation 
of Rome— Annexation of Tuscany to France — Difficulties in the Royal 
Family of Spain — The French occupy the Spanish Fortifications — Alarm of 
the Spanish Court — The pretended Project of removing it to Mexico— Poli- 
tical Explosion in Spain — ^The Revolution of Aranjuez — Murat entera Madrid 
— Napoleon's Instruction — Interview with the Spanish Court at Rayonne — 
He resolves to place a New Dynasty on the Throne — Objections to Napoleon's 
Plans— His Reasons for adopting them — Operations of Murat — Insurrection 
of the Second of May — Spanish Junta convoked at Rayonne— Napoleon's 
Conduct toward Ferdinand VIL — General Insurrection in Spain — Moncey 
driven from Valencia — Insurrection in Aragon — ^The Army of Galicia ad- 
vances on Valladolid — Joseph proclaimed King of Spain — Dupont capitu- 
lates at Baylen — ^Beginning of the Siege of Saragossa— Retreat from Madrid— 
Romana flies from Denmark^Errora of the Campaign — Junot's Position in 
Portugal— General Interests of this Country — Sacrifices imposed on the 
Portuguese— General Insurrection in Portugal — Landing of Wellington and 
the English Army— Junot evacuates Portugal — ^Military Operations in the 
North of Europe. 

Affairs of Spain.— It is time to direct our attention to the 
Iberian Peninsula, where a frightful revolution was about 
to take place. The negotiations opened with Portugal, in 
consequence of the treaty of Tilsit, did not prove successful ; 
I expected this, and my measures were prepared to terminate 
the matter with this vassal of England. Relying on the 
weakness of Godoy, I also had good reason to count on Spain, 
and determined to attach her more irrevocably than ever to 
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my interests,* For thb purpose it was necessary to give a 
new basis to our relations, so as not only to induce her to 
adopt the Continental system with all my commercial r^u- 
btions, but also to secure myself from any new hesitations on 
her part. 

The famous and imprudent proclamation of the Prince of 
Peace had proved that thid power adhered to France from 
fear, rather than fVom that strong community of interests 
which had presided at the family pact of 1762, and the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso. If she made the least retrograde step 
from the system which she had heretofore followed^ I might 
expect at any moment to see her in the arms of England. 
What would then have been the result of all ^e efforts which 
I had made for the last ten years ? 

It is true, as hns already been said, that the cabinet of 
MadrB had some reason for complaints respecting the Ba- 
learic Isles, and that the battle of Trafalgar had already 
disposed them to regret this alliance. The English party 
had daily gained strength since these events ; of this I was 

* Engh'sh and Spatiiah bistorians state tbat Napoleon's attempt to snbj agate 
Spain was planned at Tilsit. On the contrary, there seems to hare been no 
such design on his part ; he was drawn into it stop by step by the politieal 
erents which occurred flrom time to time. Thier?, who has- had an opportunity 
to examine unpublished French and Spanish dociunents on this subject, sayft : 
^' I declare that all the historians who have represented the origin of Kapol eon's 
designs upon Spain as dating so far back as Tilsit are mistaken ; that all those 
who hare supposed that Napoleon assured himself at Tilsit of the consent of 
Alexander to what he projected respecting Madrid, and that ho was in haste to 
sign the peace of the North, in order to return the sooner to the affiiirs of the 
South, are cquaHy mistaken. At Tilsit Napoleon settled nothing but a general 
alliance, which guaranteed the adhesion of Kussia to all that he should do on 
his part, on condition that Russia should be sufi^red to do what she pleased on 
hers. At this period, he did not at all consider it urgent to interfere in the 
aflyrs of Spain ; he was full of resentment on account of the proclamation of 
the Prince of Peace, promised himself to express his sentiments upoa il some 
day; and to secure himself but thiaklng at his return of nothing bat imposing 
peace upon England, by threatening her with complete exclusion fh>m the 
continent, and of making use of the cabinet of Madrid to bring the cabfaiet of 
Lisbon into his^projeets." 
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not ignoraDt. AH who resided in the sea-ports, or who had 
an interest in Spanish America, wished for peace with Eng- 
land. My difficulties with the Pope influenced the opinion 
of the clergy. Nevertheless, public opinion was still on my 
side, and all the public animadversions fell on Godoy. 
Although he had repaired his error toward me by sending the 
corps of Romana to the north, I nevertheless felt convinced 
that I could not venture to count too much on the continu- 
ance of his blind devotion. 

These extraordinary threats of the cabinet of Madrid had 
the advantage of discovering to me the precipice, not before 
perceived, but whose depth I no"w might sound. Not only 
my Continental system, but still more, my maritime system, 
would fall, if Spain should ever join the interests of Eng- 
land. I had reason to fear this sooner or later, and espe- 
cially so, since what had just occurred. Not only was the 
prosperity of France warmly interested in this, but also my 
own dynasty. If Charles IV. had abandoned the Bourbon 
interest in France, what guarantee had I that his successor 
would do the same, and that Godoy would not renew the 
foolish enterprise of 1806 ? What would become of me, if, 
while in the heart of Poland with all my forces, a French 
prince, assisted by one hundred thousand Anglo-Spaniards, 
should present himself at Bordeaux ? Even supposing that 
there was no danger of such an attempt during my life, 
what a powerful motive would be left for future troubles, if 
even, after my death, the Peninsula should become the point 
of support for some new Pretender, assisted by England ! 
It was the lever of Archimedes which would overthrow my 
empire. 

If I had at first intended to dethrone the Spanish branch 
of the Bourbons, and this had been my only object, I should 
have profited by my alliance at Tilsit, and the grounds of 
complaint afforded by the proclamation of the Prince of Peace, 
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to o^iculy declare war. This would have been the most loyal 
course, and one which best accorded with ray character ; but 
it would have produced precisely what I wished to avoid ; at 
the first sound of cannon, all the ports of Spain and Spanish 
America would have been open to the English, and the Eng* 
lish influence would have been established for a long time at 
Madrid, Cadiz and Mexico. An idea, much less chivalric, 
but much more expedient, naturally presented itself to my 
mind ; this was to secure for ever my ascendency and my 
influence in the Peninsula by ceding Portugal to Spain and 
demanding of her in exchange the provinces between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro. Th^a was all I could desire to com- 
pletely secure my control even to the heart of the monarchy^ 
to make it dependent on we, and to break forever the Eng- 
lish connection with Portugal^ and consequently with 
Spain/* 

Napoleon 4eeMes to occupy PortngaL— Portugal pre- 
sented itself naturally as the first step for attaining the ob- 
ject of my enterprise. England had reestablished here all 
her influence and her monopoly. The first step taken in 
accordance with the treaty of Tilsit to oblige the Princc- 
Begent to enter into this grand alliance, had no other results 
than to confirm England respecting the tenor of the secret 
articles of this treaty. It was to London that the Prince- 
B^nt went to ask what response he should make to my 

* Several historians, Spanish, Portuguese and English, have stated the de- 
termination of the Prince Regent to emigrate to Brazil, was fixed by the British 
ambassador's communicating to him a decree of Napoleon in the Moniteur of 
November ll^h, ^^(htU the House of Bragama had ceased to reigru^^ Alison re- 
peats this story, but says the ominous line appeared in the Moniteur of Novem- 
ber 13th. Thiers says that no such phrase can be found in the Moniteur of 
these or any posterior or anterior date. But in an article of the Moniteur of 
the twelfth, commentating on the conduct of the English at Copenhagen and 
Constantinople, it is remarked, that these Enprlish intrigues in Portugal, if pe> 
sisted in, might produce the downfall of the House of Braganza. It is quite 
probable, however, that Lord Strangford did make the statement, as represented, 
in order to influence the Prince Begent to leave Portugal 

VOL. n. — 23. 
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Kurnmons ! I had judged, by the negotiations of 1801, the 
interest taken by the cabinet of St. James in its relations 
with this country, since the toere approach of General Le- 
clerc's array had done more to decide them to sign the pre- 
liminaries of peace than any thing else that took ^lace at 
that epoch in Europe. 

I knew, therefore, that the occupation of Portugal would 
give a marked blow to British commerce and British policgr^ 
The same lesson of the past èonvinced me that the Prince- 
Regent, yielding to the rule of necessity. Would promise for 
the moment what<?vor I might desire. But we could never 
count on his sincerity, for his course was already determined 
on ; he would prefer to transport his residence to Brazil 
rather than enter frankly into my alliance. He had been 
preparing himself for this for the last four years, and ayowed 
it formally by his proclamation of the second of October. 
When the storm threatened him more nearly, he indeed 
offered to close his ports to the English ; but so little depen- 
dence was to be placed on his promises, that two days after, 
(October 22, 1807,) his envoys signed, at London, a more 
close alliance with England ! It was evident that he merely 
wished to gain time enough to secure the etaigration of all 
his court, with the archives and the superior employees of 
the government. Moreover, the mere expulsion of the 
British flag had not prevented, under a borrowed flag, Por- 
tugal from being used as an English colony by English fac- 
tors established in Portugal, and by companies having the 
exclusive trade in the wines of Oporto. I, therefore, de- 
manded the expulsion of the English, and the confiscation of 
their property and merchandise. The Prince Regent, who 
had not the same motives for hatred and vengeance as I had, 
could not agree to these conditions ; had he promised, his 
people would not have suffered him to accomplish it. 

The formal refusal of this prinee determioiMl me. I saw 
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that it required a power as formidable as mine to effect an 
entire change in thq future relations of Portugal. I decided 
on the partition of this kingdom^ and the expulsion of the 
House of Braganza. There was, it is true, more violence 
than justice in this measuro ; but I hoped from it the eternal 
expulsion of the English from the Peninsula ; an immense 
result for the aocomplishment of my projects,' and for the 
future greatness of my empire. Of course I had- the same 
right to this usurpation,. as the English had to burn: Copen- 
hagen and carry off the Danish fleet. If they did not keep 
that country, it was merely because they had not forces suffi- 
cient to maintain themselves in it. The formal occupation 
of the kingdom^' of Portugal enabled me either to dispose of 
it at my pleasure, or to exchange it for Etruria and the pro- 
vinces from the Pyrenees to the Ebro ; it might moreover serve 
as an introduction to the eventual occupation of Spain itself.* 
Treaty of FontaliieUeaa*— The better to attain my ob- 
jects, I proposed to the cabinet of Madrid the partition of 
Lusitania. A treaty to this effect was concluded at Fon- 
tainebleau on the twenty-seventh of October, 1807. It pro- 
cured* me the possession of Etniria, and the Infante of Parma 
received in exchange the province of Minho ; Godoy, the 
Algarves, and Alentejo ; the remainder was to be sequestered 
till peace, and Charles IV. proclaimed emperor of the (Span- 
ish) Americas. The court of Madrid entirely adopted my 



* Thifl is not good lo^ic. The oonduct of the English at Copenhagen, did 
not justify the seizure of Portugal by the French. The only tenable ground 
for justifying the invasion of Portugal was, that by the long dependence of thia 
government upon England, and its entire submission to English dictation, Per- 
tngal had become a mere vassal state, and had thereby lost her rights as a 
sovereign and independent power. She, therefore, could not, in a war with Eng- 
land, claim the rights of a neutral state. There can be no doubt that Portugal 
at this time was as much under the dominion of England as any of her depen- 
dencies in Asia, Africa or America, and had about as little cUim to the rights 
of neutrality. But great conquerors, like Napoleon, pay little regard to the 
fb-<n)3 or pnn.-^iples of International Law. 
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views ; it not only granted a passage to our troops, but 
placed a corps of the élite at my disposal in order to secure 
the success of the enterprise. 

Jnnot occupies Portng^aL — At the approach of the army 
commanded by Janot,* the Prince Regent promised every- 
thing that was desired of him ; but such had always been 
the case. Nevertheless my lieutenant, having orders to 
occupy Portugal at all events, continued to advance. The 
terrified court embarked for Brazil, and left me its kingdom, 
by transporting a European dynasty to an American throne. 

Informed of this project by the proclamation of the second 
of October, I had directed Junot to make all haste to prevent 
the embarkation ; but my declaration of November fifteenth, 
announcing that the Souse of Braganza had ceased to reign^ 
inserted too soon in the Moniteur, reached Lisbon, by way , 
of London and the sea, in eight days.f The Prince Regent, 
dethroned by my decrees, was relieved from further uncer- 
tainty respecting the course ho should take, and deemed it 
prudent not to await the approach of my troops. He em- 
barked on the twenty-seventh of November, and took with 
him a treasure of five hundred millions, and a fleet of eight 
ships, three frigates, four brigs, leaving behind five ships, 
five frigates and twelve schooners, which he was unable to 
take away. Contrary winds retained them two days in the 

* Andoche Janot, duke of Abrantes, was born in 1*771, at Bnssy-les-Forges. 
He first studied law, but afterward entered the army, and at the siege of Tou- 
lon was made Napoleon's secretary. Just as he had finished a dispatch 
during this siege, a shell which fell near him covered him with dust. Tumio}^ 
to Bonaparte, he coolly remarked : '* This comes just in time, I wanted some 
sand to dry my writing." This gave the general a high opinion of his courage, 
and he appointed him aide-de-camp. He accompanied Napoleon to Italy and 
Egypt, and served in most of his campaigpfis, receiving numerous wounds. For 
his early success in Portugal he received the title of duke of Abrantes, but his 
subsequent operations proved his utter want of capacity to command a separate 
army. In 1812, he commanded the eighth corps and distinguished himself at 
the battle of Valoutina. Ho died in 1813. 

f Vide Note on page 353. 
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Tagus ; our troops were within two leagues, and the next 
day entered Lisbon. 

Junot had marched with such precipitation that he had 
crossed, without the slightest precaution, the sterile country 
from Alcantara to Castelbranco and the frightful mountains 
which separate this city from Abrantes, where his army was 
near perishing. He reached Lisbon with only two or three 
thousand men, who resembled spectres more than conquerors. 
This rapidity was requisite to prevent the emigration of the 
government. Junot deemed this object so important that 
he entered Lisbon with only a feeble escort, and even fired at 
the departing squadron with the Portuguese batteries, so 
great was the terror which preceded him. He nevertheless 
was too late, and this imprudent and precipitate maix^h con- 
tributed not a little to our ulterior reverses in this country, 
by exhibiting to the Portuguese our young and famished 
conscripts as adversaries not very formidable, — a first im- 
pression which was never effaced. The history of the mise- 
ries endured by this army would have turned me from my 
projects, if I had not been entirely deceived respecting the 
character of the nations which I wished to subdue. 

While Junot was thus making his adventurous march to 
Lisbon, the Spanish General Taranco took possession of the 
provinces of the Douro, and the marquis of Salano penetrated 
by Alentejo to Evora and Setuval ; a Spanish division under 
(General Caraffa, had followed Junot to Lisbon. 

Dissensions In tbe Royal Family of Spain.— At this epoch, 
domestic quarrels of a scandalous nature disgraced the family 
of Charles IV. The Prince of Peace, abusing his influence, 
humiliated the heir to the throne ; and the latter, seeking 
shelter from the vexations of the favorite, authorized by his 
father, had asked of me the hand of a princess of my house, 
with the hope of securing my protection. Unfortunately, I 
then had at my disposal none but the daughter of Lucien 
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Her father bad so ill conducted himself toward mo that I 
could hardly reward him for it by giving a throne to his 
jJ^Hghtor, 6ver whom be would exercise more influence than 
I could. Moreovei^ I bad no great confidence in this step of 
Ferdinand. This prince had married^ as his first wife, the 
daughter of Queen Caroline, of Naples, the most implacable 
of my enemies ; I knew that this connection had influenced 
his political sentiments, and^ that his hatred .to Godoy had 
alone caused hia proposed connection with France. 

Nerertbeless^ the false steps recently taken against me by 
ibe favorite and the demand of a princess of my house by 
Ferdinand, was sufficient proof that the hatred of* this prince 
was susceptible of change ; he called me in his letter, the 
great man of the age. ,But was thia step of the prince of 
the Asturias legal ? An hereditary prince, who, without the 
consent of his king, establishes relations with a foreign dy- 
nasty, is the most guilty of state criminals. I drferred 
answering him. It was necessary first of all to have some 
explanations with my brother Lucien. 

TaUeyraBd urges War against Spain.— Talleyrand, whose 
pride equaled his ambition, liad left, at the end of 1807, the 
department of foreign affairs, in the quality of Vice-Grand- 
Elector, an office which had been created for him, as that of 
vioe-constable had been for Berthier» A base jealousy ac- 
tuated this vain diplomatist, and a question of the ante- 
chamber made him leave a jwst where he had more impor- 
tance and power, in order not to suffer the proximity of a 
rival whom he detested. Skillful in directing an intrigue, 
Talleyrand was a man of business rather than a statesman. 
He had an easy Mid luminous way of presenting things. His 
work suited me, and I did all I could to turn him from the 
ridiculous change which he solicited. He was replaced by 
Cha^mpagny. 

At the time of the ordinary trip to Fontainebleau, and of 
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the dissensions in the royal family of Spain, he had ab-eady 
b^un to r^et having left the ministry ; he was tired of 
inaction, and thought that I might consent, perhaps, to give 
him a kind of supreme control over our foreign relations, and 
also allow him to retain his new digqity, With this object 
be overwhelmed me with memoirs, notes, and conversations, 
tending to prove that I had only to ehow myself with thirty 
thousand men to subjugate Spain. Europe was strangely 
deceived in this matter, for it deemed him, on his own word, 
to have oppostni the war. 

Affairs 0Î Italy. — Ear from adopting his views, I wished 
to begin by securing to myself the line of the Ebro, and then 
to wait the course of events. After the signature of the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, I repaired to Italy. I had several 
objects in view in this journey ; I hoped that my presence 
in this country might decide Austria to enter frankly into 
our grand alliance against England. This object was accom- 
plished, for the cabinet of Vienna soon directed Count Stah- 
remberg to quit London, if his mediation should be rejected ; 
and in fact this embassador left England the early part of 
February. Moreover I imposed on the Pope, and made him 
enter into an Italian Confederacy like that of the Bhino, com- 
posed of Naples, Etruria, the kingdom of Italy, and the 
states of the Pope, under my protectorate. 

Interview wUb Lucteii.— I afterward wished to come to 
explanations on the proposition made by the ))rinco of the 
Asturias. Lucien had been embassador to Madrid, and was 
well acquainted with this court; by placing bis daughter* 
on the throne, he would have been able to serve my policy ; 
but I demands d, as a pledge of his obedience, that he should 
separate from his wife whose conduct was far from irreproach- 
able and who had lived with him* publicly as his mistress-f 

• This daughter was by Mademoiselle Borer, Lnden^s first wife. 

f This was the widow of the banker Joubeiteau, wliota Lucien bad married 
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I wished to ally my brolher to one of the greatest sovereign 
houses in Europe. And the act of obedience which I required 
would have been in my estimation a sufficient pledge of his 
future sentiments, and have redoubled the honor of my fam- 
ily. Wo had an interview at Mantua. Lucien consented 
to the marriage of his daughter, but refused the conditions 
which I made to a reconciliation ; I had everything to appre- 
hend from a brother who gave to Europe this dangerous ex- 
ample of scorning my wishes ; of a madman, who was sacri- 
ficing to his base inclinations the throne of Spain, and the 
destinies of France ; a deplorable blindness, since it had great 
influence on my own disasters as well as those of Spain I ! 

Tbe celebrated Milan Decree.— It wan on my return from 
this interview that I issued my famous Milan decree, in 
reprisal for the new pretensions of England. When near 
the accomplishment of my grand system, I received the 
British Order in Council of November 11th, declaring that 
all countries occupied hy our troops^ or excluding the Eng- 
lish flag from their portSy should he considered in a state 
of blockade ; and that every vessel destined for such coun- 
tries^ should he subject to visit , stopped in the open sea^^ taken 
to English ports, and made to pay such an imposition as 
should he fixed by law of Parliament. 

This was subjecting our commerce and that of Europe to 
an infamous tax, since it admitted a kind of suzerainty, and 
right of control in the English over all foreign goods crossing 
the high seas ; this was stamping the seal of infamy on all 
powers which should willingly submit to such a code. I 
opposed to it the Milan decree of December 17th. It 
declared : 

1st. That every vessel which should conform to the British 
Order in Council, should he dencUioncdized, treated as an 

at the end of 1803. This marriage greatly enraged Napoleon, and was tho 
foandation of the misonderstanding between the two brothers. 
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English vessel and a good prize^ whether taken in the ports 
of the continent, or captured on the high seas, 

2d. That the British Isles should be declared in a state of 
llockade, on land and on sea, and that any vessel sailing to 
or from these islands, or their colonies, should be a good 
prize. 

Thus one abuse led to another, in this fatal career in which 
we were urged by our bitter hatred ; nevertheless, this cor- 
sair l^slation would have resulted in the detriment of our 
enemies, had it not been for the lamentable event which 
opened to the English the ports of Spain and of Spanish 
America. 

Difficnlttes with tbe Pope*— At this epoch a quarrel, not 
very serious in appearance, but which might, however, have 
led to serious results, took place between me and the Pop<\ 
Since the articles réglementaires which I had added to the 
concordat, or rather, since the return of Pius VII. from my 
coronation without having obtained the restitution of the 
provinces as he had hoped, the Holy See had commenced a 
little underhand war, which had become the most bitter at 
the epoch of 1805. The court of Rome complained that, in 
its temporal relations, I had required it to enter into this 
Italian confederation. 

An English and Bussian squadron was then preparing to 
effect a landing in Calabria and even in Naples. The French 
corps-cT armée, placed in the presqu'ile of Otranto, would 
have been lost if the Pope had consented, through worldly 
ambition, to ally himself with heretics, I demanded of the 
Holy See that it should receive a garrison in Ancona, and 
conclude an offensive and defensive alliance against the coali- 
tion, with the viceroy of Italy and the king of Naples. It 
refused to do this. 

After the peace of Presbui^, a French army entered 
Naples, and it became more necessary than ever for me to 
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communicate with my army through the Roman states. In 
the mean time^ without troubling himself with the condition 
of Austria, the Pope had surrendered himself to English 
councils. Agents were exciting the people to revolt ; every 
where, from Ancona to the frontiers of Naples, they murdered 
our soldiers. General Bentinck had organized a focus of in- 
surrection in Sicily, and his great laboratory was in Borne. 
I warned the Pope of this, and summoned him to close his 
lK)rts to the enemies of France, to drive them from Borne, 
aiid to frankly make common cause with us. I renewed these 
demands at the time of my journey to Milan, and my pro- 
position for entering into the Italian confederation was no 
better received. The Holy Bee responded by menaces which 
would hardly have been pardonable in the time of Gregory 
YII. This was to completely annul my position in Italy, 
and to permit a handful of degenerate Bomans under the 
nH)nastic yoke to oppose all that I could do to aggrandize this 
peninsula ; such a state of things could not continue. 

Lombardy already b^an to appreciate the efforts which I 
wa3 making for the regeneration of that country. The army 
was naturally the main object of my care ; no means were 
neglected to revive a military feeling in this people, debased 
by three centuries of foreign domination ; I revived the love 
of glory by constructing great monuments. The Forum- 
Bonaparte, an enterprise worthy of the Bomans, was to be 
built on the ruins of the citadel of Milan. The project had 
been traced out by the celebratied Antolini, but its e:!Lecution 
was deferred till peace ; in the mean time a magnificent arena 
and a circus, which would have done honor ,to the most glorious 
era of Bome, were raised in a portion of this same ground. 
The. superb triiunphal arch of the Simplon, projected on the 
avenue of Domodossola, was to carry to the remotest ages 
the memory of the campaign of the St. Bernard, and the 
Kesurrection of the Italian Bepublic. Measures were also 
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taken to encourage letters. Some have reproached me with 
having imposed chains on literature, or with having degraded 
it to such eulogies as I ordered ; this is absurd ; to repress 
abuses is not to oppose an obétacle to belles-lettres under a 
glorious reign ; and if eulogies were pronounced upon the great 
things which I undertook, it was because there could be no 
better theme for letters than in celebrating immortal works. 

Napoleon's Tast Dosigiis In Italy*— I moreover had vast 
designs on Italy. This long presqu'île with Sardinia, Corsica, 
and Sicily, presented a sea-coast of not less than one thou- 
sand two hundred leagues ; it had onoe ruled the world by 
its armies, and it seemed not the less intended by nature to 
^ule the seas. Too narrow and deep for a continent:il power, 
it did not offer the necessary surface for manoeuvering easily 
on either slope of the Apennines ; the invading aiinies have 
always been obliged merely to attack the defensive forces in 
front. An enemy, coming from the north, and making him- 
self master of Bome on the one side and Pesaro on the other, 
would be in quiet possession of all the country in his rear, 
for the Italian army driven back into Calabria, could only 
act by debarkations. As a maritime power, on the contrary, 
Italy would be formidable. 

The Genoese and Venetian sailors for three centuries dis- 
puted the commerce of the East, and they would have played 
a much greater part, had not their country been divided up 
into twenty smaller states. Magnificent roadsteads, like 
those of Spezzia, Tarentum, Cataro, Kagusa ; considerable 
ports, as Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Ancona, Venice, Ragusa, 
•Corfu; an abimdance of sailors ; a proximity to Macedonia, 
Bosnia, and Albania, whose vast forests furnished the finest 
ship-timbers ; and to Hungary from which copper could bo 
obtained with facility :—^uch are some of the innumerable 
-advantages presented by Italy for equippii^ large fleets. Time 
"«nd money were only necessary to equip, in this country, a 
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naval force of fifty ships and as many fngates, and, in con- 
cert with Spain, France and Holland, to put an end to Eng- 
lish supremacy. 

Transfer of tbe Holy See to Paris.— The first step toward 
the regeneration of Italy, was to put an end to the temporal 
power of the Pope. The possession of the Roman States 
was essential in order to connect Naples, that is eight mil- 
lions of southern Italians, with the kingdom of Italy, Tus- 
cany, Genoa, Piedmont, Cisalpine, or the eight millions of 
northern Italians. To take possession of the Roman States, 
and still leave there the spiritual power of the Pope, was a 
difficult matter, as it would have been forging arms against 
myself I found a unique and admirable means of attaining 
my object, in executing a double project which would leave 
me free arbiter of the Roman States, and at the same time 
reënforce my authority by all the influence left to the Holy 
See in Europe. This was to transfer the head of tliis church 
to Paris, and afterward to unite the people of Italy as a 
single nation. 

It was with this object, and on the news of the agitation 
which reigned at Rome, that I resolved to make an end of 
the matter. A few days after my victorious entrance into 
Vienna, and four days previous to the battle of Essling, I 
issued my decree, annexing Rome and the States of the 
Church. What immense results would have sprung from 
this project, if I had succeeded in it ? I should have rid 
the empire of all ultramontane intrigues ; I should have 
procured for it, by the influence of the Pope, a great ascen- 
dency over the Catholics of Poland, Hungary, Ireland, Spain 
and Portugal. And by retempering the descendants of the 
ancient Romans, and putting them in the same mould with 
the Neapolitans, and Lombards, I might make Italy a re- 
spectable maritime power, since she would have as much 
coast and as many ports as France. The Pope would also 
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have gained more than he lost by this project, for instead of 
being a petty prince of Italy, he would have become the 
second personage in Europe. 

Oecupation of Rome* — Perhaps I committed an error in 
hastening too much the execution of this design. It was im- 
portant for me to spare the Pope as much as possible, at the 
moment when I was dealing my blows in Spain and Portu- 
gal ; but, drawn on by the moral eflfect produced on me by 
the hostile course of the Eoman PontiflF, at the moment when 
the alliance of Tilsit gave him up to my discretion, I ordered, 
at the end of January, 1808, a corps of six thousand men 
to enter Rome, and I demanded the cession of the Marches, 
and a frank adhesion to the Italian league. The Pope, proud 
of being placed on his own field of battle, thought to defend 
his temporal power by replying to me with the thunders of the 
church. Briefs,* bulls, complaints, menaces, were redoubled. 
His brief of March 27th, 1808, especially, held language to 
which I was little accustomed ; it threatened me with ex- 
communication, I replied to it by a decree annexing Ancona 
and the Marches to the kingdom of Italy. 

Annexation of Tuscany to France*— These partial re- 
unions were, as I have said, only a prelude to a more vast 
design ; some weeks after, having given a part of the Roman 
States to the kingdom of Italy, I pronounced the reunion of 
Tuscany and the duchy of Parma with France. The treaty 
of Fontainebleau had given me this country in exchange for 
a part of Portugal. It was important for me to hasten to 
take possession of it, and, by transporting the limits of my 
empire to the Ombrone, I should give a more solid basis to my 
influence over Naples. 



^ A hrùf is distinguished fh>m a (uS, ia being more concise, written on 
paper, sealed with red wax, and impressed with the seal of the fisherman, or 
Peter in a boat A huU is more ample, written on parchment, and sealed with 
load or green wax. 
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Napoleon reionnees the Alllaiee #f Ferilnâiii.— I i^ 

turned from Italy to France Hlore iûdignant than ever with 
Lucien, and very little disposed to satisfy the wish of Ferdi* 
nand. I had not so replied to him ; this was a fault with 
which posterity will reproach me, although it was not exclo^ 
sively mine. It ti^s the result of circumstances. But tahai 
would have been said of fne, ^y justly distruMing Ferdinand 
and his counsellors as I did^ I had moreover placed Lucien^ 
in the qxialitT/ of his faiher-inr-law^ ai the head €f the cppo* 
sUion a^jaimt me f 

Ferdinand arrested by his Father's Orders.— Events soon 
became so complicated as to render it uncertain what course 
I ought to pursue. Godoy, hearing of the proposition which 
Ferdinand had made to me, to marry a princess of the impe- 
rial family, and of the conferences which this prhice had had 
on the subject with the embassador, Beauharnois, thought 
that his own existence depended on his preventing this unioUi 
which would secure the triumph of the heir to the throng 
on whom he had cast so many indignities. Trembling a^ 
the consequences of such an event, he induced Charles iV, 
to consider this intrigue as a serious matter, and to have his 
son tried, as a state criminal, by the high court of the Couùoil 
of the Indies and of Castile ; he was made prisoner in the 
palace, (October 29), and there was every probability that 
this prince would experience the same fate as the nuforta»- 
nate Don Carlos, who was condemned by Philip II. I sUc* 
ceeded in saving him ; Charles IV. pardoned his son j but 
proceeded against his counsellors. 

Napoleon oeenples the Spanish FortMeatloiis*— The oera- 
pation of Portugal required a line of posts across Spain ; this 
arrangement accorded very well with my views. Under pre- 
text of sustaining Junot, I had pushed Murat on the Ebro, 
with fifty thousand men. Dnhesme entered into Cataloûîa 
as if merely to cross and rejoin Hurat. He succeeded in 
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placing garrisons Jn Figuièras and into tbe citadel of Barce* 
lona ; Murat also succeeded, by subterfuge, in garrisoning 
Pdmpeluni and St. Sebastian'. I shall not undertake to 
justify these steps, though they will appear less censurable, 
if it be remembered that these places were to fall to me in 
the projected exchange of Portugal for the provinces of the 
Ebro. By occupying them I wished to prevent all idea of 
resistance on the part of the Spaniards, and to more easily 
remove all scruples that might oppose this exchange ; history 
had taught me that, in great enterprises, success justifies the 
means ; the result of my enterprise was to be so immense 
that I sacrificed every other consideration to its success. I 
deemed myself the more certain of becoming the arbiter of 
Spain, as the élite of the Spanish army was with Bomana, 
near Denmark, and twenty-five thousand men had just en- 
tered Portugal with Junot. An unexpected revolution soon 
gave a different aspect to afibits. 

Alarm of tbe Spantsb Coirt»— There being no farther 
reason for delay, and Portugal being agitated by the rumor 
of a partition, I directed Junot to take jiossession of the 
whole coutitf y in my name. This step was a natural prelude 
to the projected cession, for before ceding away a country, it 
is necessary either to establish a claim to it, or to gain pos- 
session of it as a right of conquest. This apparent violation 
of the treaty of Fontainebleau was a thunder-clap to Oodoy 
and his partisans, who did not comprehend its motive; Com- 
bined with the clandestine occupation of the fortresses, this 
measure discovered to him the abyss which was openikig 
beneath his feet. He remembers his proclamation ; the trial 
of Ferdinand, the marriage project, and trembles at being 
exposed to my vengeance. He persuades Charles IV. that I 
am going to treat hhn as I had done the Prince-Begent of 
Portugal. With this idea he induces him to transfei' the 
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court to Seville, where he can defend hîmself on the left 
bank of the Tagus, or, if beaten, fly to America. 

Project of remoTli? U to Mexico*— Godoy has been ac- 
cused of contriving with me the removal of the royal family 
to Mexico, the same as the family of Braganza had taken 
refuge in Brazil. Two circumstances will be sufficient to 
demonstrate the folly of these allegations : the 1st, is the 
importance attached by England to the departure of John 
VI. to Kio Janeiro, and her interest in having Charles IV. 
imitate his example : the 2d, is the opposition made by my 
embassador, Beauhamais, to this departure. I, indeed, 
blamed him for it afterward, but the course he pursued is 
proof that no such project had been previously concerted ; I 
merely reproached my minister for not allowing them to 
execute this unexpected resolution, which would have sim- 
plified this question and rendered me absolute arbiter of Spain, 
instead of plunging me into the inextricable embarrassments 
of a revolution. 

If the emigration of Charles IV. to America had been my 
original object, it might very properly be imputed to me as a 
fault ; I knew too well the hazard of presenting myself to 
the Spaniards as the arbiter of their destinies, bringing, as 
its first pledge, the separation of their colonies. The pro- 
gress of afiairs might lead to this result ; but it never en- 
tered as a basis in my projects. As an alternative, I should 
prefer to see the Bourbons in Mexico than in Madrid. More- 
over, it was possible that Charles IV., placed on the throne 
of Mexico, might connect himself by a good treaty with the 
mother country, and that this vast transatlantic empire, 
revivified, under a direct and concentrated government, might 
at least sustain the independence of its flag and of its com^ 
merce. If I attained neither of these two objects, I might 
at least give a strong impulse to the interior of Spain, and 
give her more vigorous institutions, in order to direct all her 
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^lei^gies to a insiidme war. At all cventSy it is certain tJiatj 
if England ipreBen>ed the^ univereal empire of the seas, 
America would sooner ordaierfaSLl into her dependence^ hut^ 
ike only means cf diaputirhff this empire with her, was to 
secure the resources of JSpain. If by the aid of these re- 
sources f I should succeed in reestablishing the maritime eqtd" 
Uhrium and ike liberty (f. commiercCy the emancipation of 
Spanish America would profit Frefich industry o^ much as 
the English. 

FoHlkaL Exploston in Spain*— Be this as it may^ the news 
of the departure of the comrt to Seville, spread through 
Spain, became.aa eleotrio sparky which occasioned a sudden 
and terrible explosion. '. Public opinion in this country had 
•notiept pace with the rest of Europe. The lightj of intel- 
ligence had not penetrated eiChear the highest or the lowest 
class, but was œnfined to thé middle classes of the j)etty 
nobility, men of the jobe, and the secular clergy. These 
felt the' degradation of their country and blushed to obey a 
goyemment which was. conducting it to its destruction. 
They were dalled liberals. 

> Beyelntion ofilraiyne^i-^The rumor of my prefects, am- 
plified and interpreted to suit party passions, set every thing 
into fermentation. The monks, fearing for their influence, 
deemed themselves lo^, if my government should be extended 
to Spain ; for the v Catholicism of the concordats was not 
what suited tb^a. The libertfels felt the humiliation of their 
cotmtry ; all thought to prevent its ruin by a conspiracy. 

In the night of the nineteenth of March, 1808, the people 
of Madrid. go in a crowd to.Aranjuez and demand the head 
of Godoy ; the army, and even the body guards, as at Paris, 
place themselves at the head of the revolution. The Prince 
of Peape, concealed in a granary, escapes from search ; hap- 
pily for him, he was not: discovered till afterward, and they 

then satisfied themselves in securing his person, after having 
VOL. n. — 24. 
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maltreated him. The ohl king, frightened by the cries of the 
multitude, and the insinuations of the conspirators, abdica- 
ted in favor of his son. The Spaniards gained nothing by 
this change, for the son whom they placed on the throne 
would have conducted matters no better than his father. 
But they rid themselves of an execrated favorite, and this 
was much in the eyes of the multitude, who do not look 
below the surface of things. 

Marat enters Madrid. — Murat, on hearing of the troubles 
at Aranjuez, immediately directed himself on Madrid with 
thirty thousand men who were cantoned in Castile ; he enr 
tered this capital on the twenty-third of March. A few 
(lays after, Charles IV., recovering from his stupor, and in- 
cited by Godoy and the queen, retracted his abdication, and 
declared that it had been drawn from him by force. Ho 
cared little about the crown, but much about its being given 
to his son. This entrance of Murat into Madrid was an im- 
prudent and premature step. The grand-duke of Berg flat- 
tered himself that he should be placed on the throne of 
Charles V., and his desire to accomplish this object hurried 
him on, 'Without reflection, to whatever seemed calculated 
to hasten this desired event. Bo far was I from having 
decided to change the dynasty, that, only a few days before 
this news reached me, I had remitted to Eugenio Isquierdo 
(the Spanish embassador), the basis of a treaty, ceding to 
Charles IV. all Portugal, /or an equivalent territory bettveen 
the Pyrenees and the Ebro ; I guaranteed to him the rest 
of his monarchy on condition that he opened the ports of 
America to French ships and French commerce, 

I was aware that this alienation of four provinces might 
meet with some difficulties ; but by being already in posses- 
sion of them, the main obstacle was removed, for, on the 
one hand, I would only ask for provinces which I already 
possessed, on the other, ofier a more than equivalent indem- 
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nity from territory already in my power. This was the 
secret object of my occupation of a part of the kingdom, 
and of the presence of Mumt in Castile. 

Kapoleon's Instrnetions to Mnrat.—Nothing better proves 
the correctness of my views in this affair, than the letter 
which I wrote to Murat, on the twenty-seventh of March, on 
learning the revolution of Aranjuez : 

" To the grand-duke of Berg : I fear that you deceive 
me on the situation of Spain, and that you are yourself 
deceived. The affair of the nineteenth of March has sig- 
nally complicated events ; I am in great perplexity. 

" Do not believe that you are attacking an unarmed nation, 
and that you have only to show your troops to subjugate 
Spain ; the revolution of the twentieth of March proves that 
there is still energy in the Spaniard. You have to deal with 
a new people ; they have all the courage, and they will have 
all the enthusiasm, which is met with among men who are 
not worn out by political passions. 

" The aristocracy and the clergy are the real masters of 
Spain j if they fear for their privileges and for their existence, 
they will make levees en masse against us which may render 
the war interminable. I have partisans ; if I present myself 
as a conqueror, I shall have none. The Prince of Peace 
is detested, because he is accused of having given up Spain 
to France ; this is the complaint which has served for the 
usurpation of Ferdinand ; the popular party is more weak. 
The prince of the Asturias has none of the qualities requisite 
for the head of a nation ; but this will not prevent that, to 
oppose us, they should make a hero of him. I do not wish 
that any influence should be used toward the personages of 
this family ; there is never any use in making ourselves odious 
and in influencing passions. Spain has near one hundred 
thousand men under arms ; this is more than enough to sus- 
tain with advantage an interior war; divided on different 
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pointe they can serve m a nucleus for the totftl rising of the 
monarchy. 

" I present to you the general views of such obstacles as are 
inevitable. There are others which you will meet. -England 
will not fail to take advantage of this occasion to multiply 
our embarrassments. She daily sends dispatch- vessels to 
the forces which she keeps on the coast of Portugal, and in 
4Jie Mediterranean she is enrolling Sicilians and Portuguese. 
' *^ As^ the royal family have not left Spain for the Indies, 
nothing but a revolution can change the state of this coun- 
try ; and perhaps of all Europe this country is the least pre- 
pared fot such a change. The men who see the tiionstrous 
vioes of this government and the anarchy which has taken 
tfce place of legal authority, are few in number ; the majority 
'profit by these vices and by this anarchy. In the interest 
of my empire, I can do much good for Spain. What are the 
best meati^ of doing this ? Shall I go to Madrid ? Shall I 
exercise the act of a grand protectorate in pronouncing be- 
tween the father and son ? It seems to me difficult to sup- 
port Charles IV. on the throne. His government and his 
favorite are so unpopular that they cannot sustain themselves 
for three months. Ferdinand is the enemy of France ; this 
is the reason of their making him king. To place him on the 
throne will serve the factions, which, for Iwenty-five years, 
have labored for the ruin of France. A family alliance would 
be a feeble bond. Queen Elizabeth and other French prin- 
cesses have perished miserably, when they could be immolated 
with impunity, to satisfy atrocious vengeances. I think that 
ïxothing should bo precipitated ; that we should take council 
from the events which shall follow. It will be necessary to 
strengthen the corps-cCarmée on the frontiers «of Portugal 
and to wait, o « » 

^' I do tiot approve of the course of your Imperial Highness 
^ in thus precipitately taking possession of Madrid ; you should 
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liave kept the army ten leagues from thds oapitaL You have 
no assurance that the people and the magistracy YfiH recog^ 
nize Ferdinand without a contest The Prince of Peace 
luust have partisans in the public employpeots ; there isj 
moreover, an habitual attachment to the old king which may 
produce results. Your entrance into Madrid, by disquieting 
the Spaniards^ has powerfully served Ferdinand. I have 
given orders to Sa vary to go near the new kiijg to learn what 
is passing. He will concert withV. A- 1. ; I will hereafter 
advise what course is to be pursued. . In the meantime I 
have marked out the course which I deem it proper to. direct. 

" You will not compromise me to an interview in Spain with 
Ferdinand^ imless you deem the situation of things to be 
such that I ought to recognize 'him as king of Spain.; you 
will conduct yourself respectfully toward the king, the queea 
and Prince Godoy. You will exert yourself in their fevor, 
and render them the same honors as heretofore. You will 
regulate your conduct in such a way that the Spaniards sh^U 
be unable to divine what course I intend .to pursue.; it will 
not be difficult for you to do this^ as I myself, even do- not 
know. 

" You will give the nobility and clergy to understand that 
if it should become necessary for France to interfere in the 
affitirs of Spain, their privileges and immunitiea will be re*^ 
apected. You will tell them that the emperor only desires 
to improve the political institutions of Spain in order to. 
place it in keeping with the present state of civilization in 
Europe, and to rescue it from the rule of favorites. . . -. 
You will say to the magistrates and to the bourgeoU of the 
cities, to the men of intelligence, that Spain has need of ai 
new government; that she requires laws to guarantee the* 
citizens from the arUtrary rule and usurpations of feudal; 
rights ; and institutions calculated to stimulate manufactures, 
agriculture and the arts. You will describe to them the 
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present tranquil and prosperous condition of France, not- 
withstanding the wars in which she is engaged ; the splendor 
of her religion, as reestablished by the concordat, which I 
have signed with the Pope. You will demonstrate to them 
the advantages to be derived from a political r^eneration ; 
order and peace at home, and consideration and power 
abroad. 8uch should ba the spirit of your speeches and your 
writings. Do not take any abrupt step. I can wait at 
Bayonne ; I can pass the Pyrenees, and fortifying myself on 
the side of Portugal, can carry on war from that side. 

" I shall attend to your individual interests ; banish them 
from your thoughts, Portugal will remain at my disposition. 
Let no personal project occupy your thoughts or influence 
your conduct ; that will only injure me, and yourself still 
more than me. 

" You are too hasty in your instructions of the fourteenth. 
The march you prescribe to General Dupont is too rapid ; 
on account of the events of the nineteenth of March, certain 
changes are to be made. You will make new dispositions ; 
you will receive instructions from my minister of foreign affairs. 

" It is my order that discipline the most severe be main- 
tained ; no pardon for the smallest faults. Have the strictest 
regard for the inhabitants ; the churches and convents will 
be especially respected. The army will avoid all rencounters 
with the corps or detachments of the Spanish army. Let 
not a particle of powder be burned in this way. Let Solano 
pass Badajos. Let him be watched ; so arrange the marches 
of my army as to always keep it some leagues distant from 
the Spanish corps. If war should be kindled, all will be 
lost. Policy and negotiations must decide the destinies of 
Spain. I recommend to you to avoid any explanations with 
Solano, or any other of the Spanish generals and governors.*' ^ 

* As this letter so entirely differs from Napoleon's instructions of the twenty- 
seventh and thirtieth, it has been pronounced hy some a forgery. It, howeyer, 
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In reading these instructions^ no one will accuse me of hav- 
ing inconsiderately engaged in a foolish enterprise. I wished 
to place my relations with Spain beyond the caprices of a 
favorite and the intrigues of the English party ; I deemed a 
change to be for the interest of all, but I wished it with the 
assent of the Spaniards themselves. I wished to commence 
by connecting the ancient dynasty more closely to my 
system. 

Napoleon Meets tbe Spaitsh Court at Bayonne.— The as- 
cension of Ferdinand to the throne, rendered necessary on 
my part new combinations ; to the motives of hatred which 
this prince might already have toward the former protector 
of Godoy, I had just added a cause of complaint, not less 
evident, by the silence which I had kept on his propositions 
of marriage. It was now necessary either to attach this 
prince to myself, or to dispose of his throne, by restoring it 
to his father or by giving it to one of my brothers. To the 
first I felt opposed ; chief of a new monarchy I had no in- 
clination to encourage palace-revolutions ; the other two bad 
also great inconveniences. In this perplexity I resolved to 
go to Bayonne to see for myself what course I should 
take. 

I at first had an idea of going to Spain, for the old court 
was urgently entreating me to come to its assistance, and to 
rescue it from the abyss into which it was plunged. It was 
unwilling to live at any price under the domination of Fer- 

bean indobitable evidence of being the production of the emperor. Thiers has 
examined the question with great patience and industry, and concludes, from 
all the evidence, that it is genuine, that it was dated March 29th, but was 
never delivered. The dale it has usually borne, is the twenty-ninth. It cer- 
tainly could not have been written on the twenty-seventh. Between the 
twenty-eeventh and the thirtieth, Napoleon was still undecided m regard to the 
course to be pursued toward Spain. This letter must have been written during 
that interval But having determined upon his course, after receiving, on the 
thirtieth, Murat's letter of the twenty-fourth, this one of the twenty-ninth was 
recalled* 
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dinand, and asked for the most modest «syltun iu Franca as 
a special favor, wishing only to be rid of the cares of ihé 
throne and the presence of a son whose faults it exaggsoted: 
I resolved upon a coitference with this court I also gare 
Ferdinand to understand that I desired to confer with him 
on the grave ' position in which the revolution, had placed 
him. I thought that, not tp' plaoe hina in çiy presence twr 
that of his father, they would induce him either to revolt or 
to fly to America ; 'he did neither the one nor the other. 
After havings conferred the regency on the council, with his 
uncle Don Antonio as president, he set out to meet me^ 
thinking to find me at Vittoria. Not finding me there^ he 
resolved to push on to Bayonne, iiotwithstanding the dis^- 
couraging letter which I had sent him. Undoubtedly the 
treaty made with Isquterdo contributed to quiet his counsel-» 
lors with regard to my intentions on the Spanish monaidiiy ; 
the entire cession of Portugal ^ seemed to- them a sufficient 
pledge for these intentions. It- therefore only remained for 
Ferdinand to gain his suit perèonally, and he flattered him- 
self that this could be gained without difficulty by his 
protestations. 

My detractors have accused me of forcing him to leave 
Yittoria for Bayonne. This had been an absurd &ttlt; it 
would have given me the «ppearanoe of a felony without any 
advantage. I wais not displeased that ho came, for I hai 
promised him an interview ;■ but I should 'have preferred to 
have him take the part of embarking. So far was it from 
necessary to employ force to bring him to Bayonne, that he 
was on the point of asking the aid of French troops against 
those who wished to prevent him. 

He resolves U plAce a mw I^nafi^ m the Throne •/ Spal*. 
— ^I had no sooner conferred with him and Us counsdlors 
than I saw how ignorant they were of their own situation. 
They had determined on nothing ; they never had any fore- 
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sight ; they pursued their policy like hlind men, I immedl^ 
ately saw the danger of leaving Spain in such hands ; beford 
a year had elapsed it would have been in the hands of the 
English. I then decided to provoke ah abdication and to 
place one of my brothers on the vacant throne. * 

The thing was easy enough with the father, for ho had 
resolved not to again place his feet within a kingdom where 
he was continually exposed to the excesses of an exasperated 
multitude ; the queen asked for nothing but tlie fa;vorite. 
Arriving at Bayonne, some days after his son, he repeated 
that his abdication had been forced from him ; he required 
that Ferdinand should restore to him the crown, which was 
done on the first of May ; four days after, the father ceded 
to mo his rights on Spain, fropa the sole fear that his son 
might» succeed him. 

The history of the Atrid» offers nothing more di^usting 
than the hatred which animated tho king and queen of Spain 
against their son ; and the latter, goaded by ill-treatment, 
returned this sentiment with interest. I expected no very 
serious resistance, for the revolution of Aranjuez was not, as 
has been imagined, the result of a great national movement. 
It was merely the affair of a coterie— a palace revolution-— 
the expulsion of an unpopular vizier. It in no respect re- 
sembled the origin of the French devolution. Nevertheless 
-the feelings of the nation had been put in efiervescence ; thip 
might produce disagreeable results, and the several parties 
were already flattering themselves to be able to turn it to 
their own profit. The men who wished a change in Spain 
-were agreed only on one point ; this was that they did not 
desire such a revolution as ours ; some desired a capable 
government, an authority which would -sweep away the rust 
that covered their country, in order to give it consideration 
abroad and civilization at home ; others, and they were tho 
most powerful, wished to substitute a confessor in place of 
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Godoy, and to restore, in all its lustre, the rule of the clergy ; 
others again wished to augment the influence of the grandees 
at the expense of the favorite and of the monarch. 

I could satisfy the first, by seizing the revolution where 
they had now brought it. It was necessary to give to Spain 
a dynasty, at the same time strong and free from prejudices. 
Mine united these qualities. Every thing seemed to promise 
that Spain, to avoid anarchy, would accept a sovereign who 
should present himself armed with a powerful lever. It 
would, by this means, enter into my system without resist- 
ance and without war. By ending with Spain as I hoped, I 
should accomplish the three great objects of my reign ; / 
should secure to France the most important maritime alli- 
ance ; I should he relieved from all the embaiTassmerUs of 
a reaction ; I should give solidity to my edifice ; I should 
regenerate another of the finest portions of the globe. 

Objections made to Napoleon's PlaBS.~I do not pretend 
that these reasons have seemed satisfactory to all ; since the 
turn which affairs took, they have by some been severely cen- 
sured. These objections may bo summed up as follows : 

1st. That I was already deriving all the advantages which 
I could hope from Spain, siace her fleets and armies were 
already at my disposal, and her ports open to my commerce. 

2d. That one of my brothers, even supposing that he 
should be recognized on the throne of Spain, would be un- 
able to do as much for me as Charles IV. 

3d. That in any state of the question it would be impos- 
sible to close all access to clandestine commerce in Spain and 
America ; and if it were possible, it could be done more suc- 
cessfully by the old dynasty than by a new government, 
which would be under the necessity of making concessions to 
commerce in order to make partisans. (The conduct of my 
brother Louis, in Holland, would seem to prove the correct- 
ness of this). 
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4tlL Even supposing that the threatening proclamation of 
the Spanish government, in 1806, was a sufficient indication 
of its secret intention to quit my alliance at the first favor- 
able occasion, it was, nevertheless, certain that it would per- 
severe in this alliance so long as my position should be respect- 
able on the continent. 

5th. That an ally of such importajice, however vacillating 
it might be, was certainly better than an irreconcilable 
enemy. 

6th. That by a war we might lose every thing, but would 
gain nothing ; in a word, that it was both dangerous and 
wrong to attack a government that was already doing every 
thing that I desired. 

7th. That should the Spaniards make resistance to mo, 
thé scission of America would become inevitable, and these 
territories would thus pass under the control of the English. 

His ReasoBS for adopting them*— All these arguments were 
specious ; they would have been just if I could have reckoned 
on a continuance of our existing relations with Spain ; but 
it has been shown that nothing was less certain, and that it 
was precisely to render these relations certain and lasting, 
that I formed my projects. 

But if my object was simple and suited to the interests of 
my empire, the means of attaining this object were difficult 
and complicated. A formal declaration of war, based on the 
hostile proclamation of the Prince of Peace, was no longer 
possible when Ferdinand came to Bayonne ; I could not 
proclaim myself the defender of Charles IV. and sacrifice, at 
the same time, both the favorite and Ferdinand, for Charles 
would not have remained three months on the throne. More- 
over, it was not the question to render the war less easy by 
siding with this party or that, but to avoid war, for even its 
declaration would have been a calamity. I feared this most 
of all things ; for if I had not been persuaded that it was 
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possible to avoid it entirely, I should have recognized Ferdi- 
nand without hesitation* My instructions to Murat are 
sufficient proof of this. 

If^ on the contrary^ I should succeed in inducing the son 
to renounce, as easily as his partisans had induced his father 
to abdicate, then sixty thousand men, supported by a power- 
ful party, had been sufficient to ensure our possession, ? and 
the rupture would not take place, I did not leave Ferdi- 
nand long uncertain of his fate ; I represented to him that 
the interests of France and Spain were that they should 
always remain united against England ; that he was sur- 
rounded by the enemies of France.; that ho was, jicrhaps 
without being aware of it, at the head of this party ; that 
the Bourbons of Spain would never entirely forget that their 
family had once possessed the throne of France, and that on 
this account the alliance so necessary to the two states would 
never be solid } that his father Charles lY. bod abdicated 
the crown in my favor, and that it only remained for liim to 
follow his father's example. After some hesitation he rc- 
ligned. 

Such was the origin of the war in Spain, and such the 
reasons which guided my conduct in undertaking it. The 
just complaints which I had to make against Spain, the 
contemptible nullity of its government, the grand results 
which I should have obtained from it, if I had, succeeded i in 
my project, may 4Berve to explain the motives of this project, 
as posterity will justify the views of Catherine II. on Poland. 
I have been reproached wit^ the means which I employed to 
ensure succédé Nevertheless, xny conduct has not been so 
tortuous in this affair as appearances have led some to sus- 
pect ; it appears more ambiguous, becsoise I myself changed 
my views after the revolution of Aranjuez and tho interview 
of Bayonne. The skin of the fox but ill fits the lion ; and I 
have never sotjgbt to disguise myself in it , 
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OperatioBS of Mirat*-^! was not long in beîng undeceived 
respecting the results of this step. All the month of April 
was passed in petty hostilities between Murat^ who was 
hoping for this throne, and the council of r^ency left by 
Ferdinand VII. on his departure from Madrid. The grand- 
duke of Berg flattered himself that he would put an end to 
these diflSculties by obtaining from Charles IV, the title of 
Lieutenant of the kingdom, at the moment that he resumed 
the reins from the hands of his son. Strong in this authority, 
Murat thought that he had now only to take possession of 
the provinces, and accordingly detached Marshal Moncey on 
Valencia, and Dupont on Cadiz. He went to work more 
rapidly than I wished ; he was eager to reign. 

Insnrreetioif of May 2d.— On leaving Madrid, Ferdinand 
had announced his intention of going to Vittoria, where they 
persuaded him that I would meet him. No sooner was his 
departure decided on than the report spread through all parts 
that the priuco, surrounded by French troops, had been con- 
strained by force to take this course. A deep agitation, the 
precursor of- an eruption,* propagated itself thenceforth even 
to Madrid. To incite the people still more, it was added 
that the Infante Francis de Paul, the only one of the royal 
family left in the capital, was to be carried away into France. 
At this news, all Madrid rises ; Murat, assailed by a furious 
multitude, 13 obliged tcremploy grape-shot to prevent being 
overoomo by them. ' Our columns, encamped around Madrid, 
penetrate into the streets, where a furious combat takes place. 
Our soldiers immolated in the first success of the populace, 
incite their comrades ta vengeance ; all citizens found armed 
are slain. These scenes of terror continue till night, which, 
with its' shadows, veiled the execution of the most guilty of 
the leaders of this émeute. 

Spanish Junta convoked at Bayonne.— On learning this 
deplorable massacre, I immediately saw all its consequence ; 
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to retreat was not now possible. I hoped to gain a decisive 
success by assembling a grand national janta. I demanded 
of the regency constituted by Ferdinand^ to designate^ by the 
councils of the kingdom, the one of my brothers whom it 
preferred for its sovereign ; it selected, of its own choice, 
Joseph, then king of Naples. A junta of one hundred and 
fifty of the most notable of the Spaniards, taken from the 
three orders, was assembled at Bayonne to discuss, in concert 
with me, the constitutional act which was henceforth to 
govern the kingdom. 

The discourses made in this august assembly are an his- 
torical monument, remarkable, and calculated to confound all 
thfe conjectures on the secret motives which caused minds to 
change so promptly. The dukes of Infantado, of Ossuna, of 
Fernando Nunez, of Hijar, and Delparque, made no scruple 
in promising to Joseph the same attachment which they had 
always shown to their Intimate princes. On the sixth of 
July, the junta recognized him as king, and proclaimed the 
constitutional act which fixed his powers and the succession 
to the throne, and also contained numerous principles of 
reform. 

There remained no legal power in Spain to oppose this 
change of reign. The old king was grateful to me for having 
taken the throne from his rebel son, and went to repose first 
at Campeigne, and afterward at Marseilles. His son was 
taken to the Chateau of Valençay, where the necessary pre- 
parations were made for his reception as a dethroned king. 
This chateau belonged to Talleyrand, who, far from opposing 
the choice made of it for his royal guest, even ofiered to make 
him take the oath to the new constitution and to Joseph ! 

The Spaniards could not abide their old king ; ho left 
neither regrets nor souvenirs ; but his son was young, his 
reign offered some hopes ; he was unfortunate, and they made 
a martyr of him. They imagined everything in his favor ; 
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the liberals cried out for national independence ; the monks 
exclaimed against illegitimacy and impiety. All the nation 
took arms under these two banners. 

Nafioleoii's Crainet toward FeritnaBi TD.— It has been 
said *' that I was wrong in putting this young king in seques- 
tration at Valençay, and that I would have done much bet- 
ter by leaving him on the throne and sacrificing Godoy. He 
had not failed to make discontents ; factions would have in- 
creased, and soon begun to war against each other ; I should 
have acquired the title of protector of the old king, by afford- 
ing him an asylum. The new government would not have 
failed to compromise itself with the English ; I should have 
declared war against it^ both in my own name and in the 
quality derived from the powers of his father. I should, in 
this way, have made war with the support of a powerful 
party. Spain would have confided to her army the care of 
her defenses, and, after it had been beaten, the nation would 
have submitted to the right of conquest. They would not 
have thought of murmuring at this, because in disposing of 
a conquered country I would only have acted according to 
established usages, and because she would have seen in me 
the man who had delivered them from Godoy." 

All this had been well enough, if I had not feared even 
the idea of war, certain that the English were ready to col- 
lect all the fruits of it. In default of this system, I could 
still have returned to the project of the marriage of Ferdi- 
nand YII. with a princess of my family ; and if I had not a 
little too much reckoned on the facility of the execution of 
my new design after Ferdinand had left his kingdom, I 
should not have failed to adopt this course. 

If I bad possessed the gift of reading the future, I should 
have adopted this step, but I thought that, the result being 
the same to them, the Sj^aniards would accept, without hesi- 
tation, a change of dynasty which the position of afibirs 
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rendered inévitable. I acted too abruptly in this seoond 
.pâîod of tboienterpriee^.becatise I n^leoted ib^i gradations, 
and, not satisfied with gjiring them u kiog, I also announced 
myself as à reforms. Ho country: bad more need of re- 
formers ; but those wbio fed on abuses, were thus made my 
opponents, and these, tvere the most influential . mass. The 
monks especially, and the ;higb clergy, fatteniog on the pub- 
lic distresses, made it a duty to oppose me. Demagogues 
railed at the constitutkm as despotic, beoause it was wise, 
and gave thenecessary guarantees to thé llirone ; the priests 
rejected it, because it intposed limitsito their influence; the 
grandees of Spain, divided in opinion^ thought it gave them 
too little power. All interests and wounded self-loves, rose 
in. insurrection, and, pretending that I had dispossessed the 
old dynasty in a way offensive to all Spaniards, refused to 
recc^ize that which I had put in its place. It resulted from 
this, that no authority waa any where recognized, or rather 
that it sprung up every where. The nation en masée deemed 
itself chargc'd with the defense of the state^ since there^ was 
no army or authority to be intrusted with this defense. Sach 
man. took upon himself the responsibility of it. I had 
against me anarchy with all its resources ; I had an entire 
people on my hands. 

General Iisnrrectioiir— At the very moment that I was 
.flattering myself to have my projects sanctioned by the depu- 
ties of the Spanish nation, convoked at Bayonnei,'thi8 entire 
nation rose in insurrection, as if to confound my hopes. The 
oannon of the second of May, was still echoing through 
Spain, when tho report was circulated that Ferdinand had 
been forced to abdicate the crown, and was imprisoned ; that 
this prince had not only protested against this violence, but 
had also a]){iealed to ' all brave Spaniards to save the king- 
dom. A thrilling proclamation, fabricated by our enemies, 
: is addressed, in the. name of the captive king, to the Am- 
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gonese and the faithful Astiirians who defended the cradle of 
the monarchy ; this confirms the rumors. In an instant 
Spain is on fire ; Valencia, Seville and Cadiz revolt, the 
French squadron at anchor in the latter port is captured. 
The Captain-general Salano, who had covered himself with 
glory in fighting against us in 1794, on the eastern Pyrenees, 
but who had since then followed the army of Moreau as a 
volunteer, accused of protecting the French, is massacred. 
At Seville and at Valencia the same scenes are repeated ; 
here the captain-general is torn in pieces ; the French, es- 
.tablished in great numbers in this latter city, are massacred 
or put in irons, çnd their property given up to pillage. A 
junta of government is installed at Seville, and arrogates to 
itself the powers conferred on tlie provisionary council and 
that of Castile and the Indies, to govern the kingdom in the 
absence of its sovereign. The province of the Asturias also 
creates a junta, and through its chief, dem^mds the assistance 
of England. Another jnnUi in the cast demands the assis- 
tance of Austria, and, as if in remembrance of the War of 
the Succession, oflfers the throne of Spain to the Archduke 
Charles. Admiral CoUingwood sends a frigate to Trieste for 
him, while England oflficially recognizes Ferdinand VII. The 
energy extends with electric rapidity from one end of the 
kingdom to the other ; each province, and each city, however 
unimportant, has its junta, where all objects of public in- 
terest are tumultuously discussed ; all Aragon rises ; and 
the inhabitants of Saragossa, after having thrown in prison 
all the captains-general whom they suspect, decree, by un- 
animous acclamation, the general command to Palafox, a 
young oflficer, twenty-eight years of age, who has escaped 
from Bayonne, whither he had folbwtnl Ferdinand, and 
whose decided character is in unison with the general opinion, 
Catalonia imitates this example, and Duhesme is soon shut 

u]> in Barcelona, and cut off from all communication with 
VOL. u.— 25. 
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France. Even at Valladolid, in the centre of our canton- 
ments, the junta which organizes itself there, issues a pro- 
clamation worthy to -figure, from its frightful energy, with 
the discourses of Barrére of the twenty-third of August, 
1793. 

The movement was so genersil and so spontaneous, that I 
have never been able to explain it ; but as it had its origin 
in the populace, I have reason to believe that it was the 
result of a vast conspiracy formed by the clergy. But, what 
is very remarkable in this sudden re volution,. is, that it oflfers 
the anomaly of republican demagogues and religious fanati- 
cism acting in concert for the independence of the nation, 
and the deliverance of the legitimate sovereign. Between 
them there is no dissension, no suspicion, no civil war, and, 
excepta few hundred victims massacred at the first outbreak, 
rJl the fury of the people turned against us. Never was a 
national movement more complete or more extraordinary 
than this. The Romans, selling the ground on which was 
encamped the army of Hannibal, exhibited less energy than 
the Spanish nation in these grave circumstances. 

At no period of the French revolution was France so near 
ruin, and at no period did she exhibit so much energy. In 
1792, when the Prussians entered Champagne, the National 
Assembly had already had two years to confirm its authority, 
to organize more than three hundred thousand good troops, 
and to place the frontiers in a formidable state of defense, 
la 1793, when, after the battle of Neerwinden and the defec- 
tion of Dumouriez, France saw her northern frontier invaded, 
the war of La Vendée extending its ravages, the south agi- 
tated by the federalists, she was saved by the force of the 
revolutionary government ; but the power given to this 
decemvir-dictatorship, far from being the work of the nation, 
was the conception of a few men of energetic character, placed 
between victory and death. The mass of the French dis- 
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approved of these measures, and took up arms only to escape 
the guillotine. There is, therefore, no resemblance in the 
two cases. If Paris had been occupied by the Austrians, 
would the terrible law of the fifth of September have pro- 
duced the same results ? There is reason to doubt it. In 
fine, the movement of France was more regular, more mili- 
tary, more imposing ; that of Spain was more extraordinary. 

The monarchy was militarily occupied ; its capitid in my 
power ; the legal government captive ; the frontier defenses 
surprised ; the army scattered in Holstcin, Portugal, and in 
the maritime ports closed against England ; this army had 
not more than sixty thousand men. Notwithstanding this 
sad state of affairs, not a Spaniard despaired of the kingdom ; 
some faithful friends, sent by Ferdinand with his protesta- 
tion, were sufficient to raise in all the provinces the cries of 
vengeance and death. The entire nation was in motion ; if 
they did not fly to their colors, as they did in France in 1793, 
it was because the Spaniard abhors the restraints of military 
discipline ; but each one is indignant, is excited, and swears 
to defend his fireside till death. 

Such was the nation which three centuries of political 
nullity and apathy had so degenerated under the yoke of the 
monks, and which my agents compared to the Neapolitans. 
To what cause must we attribute this enthusiasm of the 
Spanish people ? Was it patriotism, or offended pride ? 
Where are the heroes of this war ? With the exception of 
Palafox and Alvarez, who merit this title ? Far from me 
be the thought of depreciating the gallant and the generous ; 
but I seek the causes of an extraordinary event, and I confess 
myself unable to find them. The sudden resuscitation of a 
whole nation, plunged for ages in a torpor, is always con- 
nected with a thousand incidents which escape the most pro- 
found observation. It requires the pen of a Tacitus to trace 
the picture of this revolution ; but let it not be too long 
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delayed ; for, in time objects become discolored, and take 
the hues which a skilful irriter knows so well how to give 
them. 

But let us return to our subject. On all sides the levies 
are multiplied ; the troops of the line are increased ; the 
provincial militia organized ; soon Spain will have an army 
of from one hundred and twenty to one hni^dred and ^ty 
thousand men^ supported by the whole nation in arms. These 
events must soon destroy the communicationa and prevent 
the junction of my corpa-d'armée^ for they are .dispersed over 
an immense surface, and their total force does not exceed 
seventy thousand men. 

Nrac«r driven trwk Tateieia.— Monçey was marching 
with six thousand men on Valencia, where he flattered him- 
self with being sustained, in case of need, by the division of 
Chabran which he called from Tortosa ; but Caro disputed 
its approach with a corps of troops of the line and peasants. 
After some success, Moncey failed in his feeble efforts against 
the walls of this capital. Destitute of heavy artillery, cut 
off from all communication with Chabran, and reduced to 
five thousand men, he very reasonably determined to r^ain 
Madrid by a different route from that by which, he bad 
come. 

The centre and the north of Spain, occupied by the corps- 
alarmée of B^sières, are a prey to insurrection like the 
extremities of the kingdom, and here it is more dangerous, 
smce it threatens the line of the Ebro and our communica- 
tions. St.-Ander, incited by its bishop, Logrono, by a stone- 
cutter, are the theatres of partial revolts, the precursors of a 
general movement ; the insurgents of the north have .estab- 
lished themselves as far as Beynosa. Yallàdolid, rises in its 
turn. The captain-general, Cues ta, carried away hj the 
universal movement, puts himself at the head of two thou- 
sand soldiers and five or six thousand insurgents. Galicia; 
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which: was nofc yet occupied l^ .us/ Is entirely àt the disposai 
4^f the authorities which are established there. Here^ as else- 
where, all the male population from seventeen to fbrty years 
of age, are required to take arms. 

In the mean time, Besaières, established at . Burgos, has 
pushed Verdier on Logrono ; Lasalle goes to bum Tor- 
quemada. Merle puts himself in march on St.*Ander, when 
the movement at YalladoUd obliges Bessières to eheck him ; 
the marshal hastens to march against Cuesta, posted militarily 
at Cabezon, and dislodges him, after a slight combat. Our 
troops enter Yalladolid on the twelfth of June ; Lasalle pur- 
sues and sabres the insurgents. Cuesta retires to Benevento, 
Bessières returns to Buigos, after having withdrawn the arms 
from Yalladolid ; Merle then resumes his expedition against 
St-Ander, forces the passage of the mountains, presents 
himsdf before the city, and enters it on the twenty-third of 
June. 

Insirrectton In Aragon»— Our success is not so eaqr in 
Aragon, where Palafbx justifies the confidence reposed in 
him. Destitute of troops of the line, the entire province 
takes up arms ; old soldiers serve as a nudeua for the army ; 
officers of artillery fly hither from Pampeluna and Madrid, 
and engineers from the school of Alcala. I order General 
Lefebvre-Desnouettes to march from Pampeluna with three 
thousand Poles and the same number of French, to destroy 
this germ of resistance. Palafox marches toward Epila 
against him at the head of six thousand insurgents : after a 
few discharges of artillery and musketry, the Polish lanoers 
overthrow them in an instant, and with great carnage. Sara- 
gossa is nevertheless disposed for a vigorous resistance. The 
most suitable convents aretranafixmed iinto battles ci two 
tiers ; traverses and coupures are constructed in the streets \ 
the male population prepare with energy to bury all beneath 
the ruin of their houses. A first attack succeeds in pene» 
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tratîng the city, when ît is found impossible to take the 
place. I cause a siege equipage to be collected from Pam- 
peluna ; but a whole month passes before they can begin a 
regular siege. 

The Army «f Galieia advances on TalladtUd»— In the 
mean time the storm increased in the west. The junta of 
Oviedo had received promises of assistance from England, 
and embarkations were preparing in all the ports of Great 
Britain. Fifty thousand fire-arms were immediately sent 
with Colonel Doyle to encourage the levies of Galicia which 
assembled at Lugo, and were reenforced by the corps of 
Taranco from Portugal. The exasperation of these troops 
was carried so far as to massacre the respectable General 
Filangieri, who had been designated to command them, and 
whose only crime was his having given offensive advice. 
This array, debouching on Astorga under the orders of Blake, 
united on the Esla to that of Cuesta, and advanced on 
Medina del Rio-Seco, with thirty-five thousand men, and 
thirty pieces of cannon. Bessières, hearing at Burgos of 
this threatening assemblage, and being timely reenforced by 
Mouton's division of troops from Poland, decided to march 
against the enemy, though inferior in numbers by one half. 

Joseph proclaimed King of Spain.— At the same time the 
junta which was assembled at Bayonne, adopted the consti- 
tution of the kingdom, on the sixth of July, and proclaimed 
my brother Joseph, as it were in derision, king of Spain and 
of the Indies. This constitution, modeled after that of the 
empire, and preserving strong powers for the executive, con- 
tained all the generous principles which were calculated to 
secure a better future to Spain ; it does much credit to the 
duke of Bassano, who was one of its principal framers ; but 
the reforms contained in it contributed not a little to aug- 
ment the number of our enemies. It was too liberal for the 
monks, and not enough so to satbfy the radical party. 
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Joseph entered Spain at the moment that Bessières was 
inarching to meet Caesta and Blake. If these were victo- 
torious, the fate of our army in Spain had been sealed ; fur 
they would have been in possession of our line of retreat, and 
all had been lost The rencontre took place the fourteenth 
of July at Medina del Rio-Seco ; the Spaniards, formed in 
two lines too great at an interval, were impetuously attacked 
in front by Merle and Mouton, while Lasalle charged them 
in flank. The first line was broken and routed ; the second 
now took the offensive ; while Mouton received its attack in 
front, the division of Merle assailed it in flank and spread 
terror and death everywhere. This victory, which procm-ed 
us four thousand prisoners and fifteen pieces of cannon, and 
saved the army, was glorious, for the Spaniards fought with 
courage, but without experience. Generals Guilleminot and 
Mouton distinguished themselves. 

Joseph arrived at Madrid, preceded by the news of tliia 
sad victory over the people whom ho was called to goveriî. 
Bessières, though reenforced, did not pursue the enemy's 
generals between whom there was much discord ; he might 
easily have advanced into Galicia, and even have shown my 
victorious eagles on the banks of the Portuguese DoHro, so 
as to disengage Junot, who was then attacked by numerous 
enemies. But, perhaps, it was fortunate that he did not do 
this, for the bloody check which wo received a few days after 
at Baylen, had probably turned against us the momentary 
success which had conducted this marshal to the gates of 
Ooruna. 

Dvpont caplliilates at Baylen.— Dupont had been de- 
tached on Seville and Cadiz, to reduce these two important 
places. One half of his corpa-d'armée being employed 
on secondary expeditions, he passed the Sierra Morena at 
the head of only eight thousand men ; reaching Andujar 
about the first of June, he carried the bridge of the Guadal- 
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quiver at Alcolea, after having beateû a corps of twelve thmi- 
Band men under General Echevari, and carried Cordova by a 
coup-de-main on the seventh of June. He was seconded by 
the division of Wedel, which had at first been destined for 
another expedition, but had afterward received orders to joén 
him. Dupont, hearing at Andujar that at the order of the 
supreme junta at Seville, all the south of Spain was rising ; 
that Solano's troops of the line, returned from Portugal, and 
joined by the garrison of Cadiz and the regiments dispersed 
in Andalusia or at the camp of Saint Bochc, formed a mass 
of forty thousand men, deemed his mission impossible, and 
waited behind the Guadalquiver for further orders and teen- 
forcements. Savary, to whom Murat in his illness had 
momentarily confided the command, having directed him to 
keep in rear of the Guadalquiver so as not to draw -the fire 
of the insurrection on this side of the Sierra- Morena, Dupont 
had taken position at Andujar and directed Wedel to guard 
Baylcn, so as to cover himself on the side of Baeza, when 
Castanos presented himself with his army before him, and 
manœuvred to gain his left. Dupont, who had shown so 
much presence of mind and vigor on the Mincio in 1800, and 
before Ulm in 1805, is here completely confuted ; he demands 
one of Wedel's brigades. The latter repairs to Andujar, on 
the sixteenth of July, with his entire division, leaving at 
Baylcn only a detachment under General Gobert. Castanos 
sends there twelve or fifteen thousand men, under the orders 
of General Reding ; the fbrd of Mengibar, on the Guadal- 
quiver, is forced ; the enemy penetrates between our divis- 
ions, and sustains this movement. Dupont imagines that 
he can avoid the embarrassment by ordering Wedel to return 
to Baylen, to dislodge the enemy," and after securing this 
post, to again join him at AMujar, whence he was to fall, in 
concert with him, on the divided corps of the enemy. But 
if such was really the project of Dupont, since Wedel was 
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already tinited with him, why again separate aud send him 
away to Baylen ? ' Why not attack the enemy, with his 
united forces, first at Baylen and then at Andujar, if Cas- 
tanos should venture to cross the Guadalquiver ? The posi- 
tioti t)f Dupont was about the Same as mine at Castiglione, 
in 1796, when the enemy took possession of Brescia, on my 
commuriications ; he should have followed my example, and 
first beaten the corps which threatened his retreat and then 
have overthrown the other. 

Dupont committed the fault of dividing his forces at the 
critical moment, and his lieutenant committed another not 
less grave. Wedel, finding Baylen evacuated by the troops 
of Gobcrt, who had been wounded in fighting Reding, went 
as far as Carolina to rejoin him, thus enabling the enemy to 
reoccupy Baylen after his passage. The entire corps of 
Eeding established itself here without obstacle. Dupont, 
hearing of this event, determined, too late, to march on the 
same point himself, and to open a passage ; he made three 
or four fruitless attempts to accomplish this on the nine- 
teenth ; his attacks were repulsed. He flattered himself that 
Wedel, hearing the sound of his cannon, would return, and 
that their combined eflforts would restore the victory. Vain 
hope I Instead of learning the return of his lieutenant, he 
learned that Castanos had taken advantage of his departure 
irom Andiijar, to get possession of that place and to send, in 
pursuit of him, a strong division under General La Pena. 
Dupont, seeing himself surrounded and repulsed, proposed a 
treaty of evacuation. Beding referred him to the general-in- 
chief, Castanos, at Andujar, but consented to a suspension 
of arms. 

I had charged the inspector-general of engineers, Marescot, 
to follow Dupont to Cadiz, and to examine the fortifications 
of this place where I supposed my troops would enter with- 
out opposition. This general, being personally acquainted 
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with Castaflos^ having been engaged with him in marking out 
the frontier line after the peace of Bale, oflFered to go and 
negotiate with him, in hopes of obtaining better conditions. 
This was on the. twentieth of July. 

In the mean time Wedel had returned to Baylen, had 
attacked Reding and captured some cannon and six hundred 
prisoners. Reding, now placed between two fires, in the 
position that he had thought to put Dupont, succeeded in 
extricating himself by announcing that an armistice had 
just been concluded. After being assured of the truth of 
this assertion, Wedel, estaWished himself above Baylen, and 
waited for orders. The report of a treaty, or rather of a 
capitulation, spread among the soldiers who had been so 
recently victorious, and whose courage had bv^cn restrained 
by the orders of their superiors. These brave men became 
indignant and mutinied ; they wished to renew the attack 
and pierce even to Dupont and save him at least from the 
disgrace of a capitulation, by securing his retreat. Their 
assembled officers assented to the project, and one of them 
was despatched to the general-in-chief for his authorization ; 
but he replied that he could not authorize an attack at the 
moment when they were treating for an honorable capitula- 
tion, and while an armistice still existed. 

The division indignantly withdrew to Carolina. The 
Spaniards demanded that the general-in-chief should make 
it return to Baylen, threatening to attack him if this was 
not instantly executed. The position of Dupont was cer- 
tainly critical ; he had just deprived himself, by his refusal, 
of the cooperation of Wedel ; he could no longer hope for 
that cooperation, except by perfidiously charging the officer 
who should be sent to direct his return, to concert, on the 
contrary, an attack with this general. If such a course was 
repugnant to Dupont, and he preferred trusting himself to 
iSpunish loyalty (which he should have distrusted in these 
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times of revolution, when even their own generals lost their 
heads for exhibiting the least sign of moderation toward the 
French), how could he decide to treat for troops who had an 
open line of retreat on Madrid ? Was he ignorant, that 
even among the Turks, the Grand Vizier in such circum- 
stances, has a right to treat only for himself? Dupont had 
but one course to pursue ; ho should have signified to Red- 
ing and Castunos, that a general surrounded by an enemy can 
give no orders to one of his lieutenants who has an open 
retreat ; that if they demanded of him so humiliating a 
step, it only remained for him to conquer or die, and to im- 
mediately give the order for battle. He would, perhaps, in 
that case have been made prisoner on the field ; but then he 
would have fallen like a brave man. I should not have re- 
proached him for his other faults. Instead of this, he had 
the weakness to obey the injunctions of Castanos, and thought 
to cover his responsibility by stipulating that his division 
should be regarded as prisoners and transported to France, 
but not to serve till regularly exchanged ; that the division 
of Wedel should defile with its arms, and deposit them in 
stacks, till the moment of their embarkation for France. 
Fifteen thousand Frenchmen were thus to lay down their 
arms, when the half of them were free to retreat on Madrid, 
and only thought of vengeance and battle ! ! * 

* We extract the following interestiDg passages ftt>m Thiers' Consulate and 
Empire on this capitulation. 

*' At length, on the twenty-second, that fatal capitulation was brought from 
Andvgar to Baylen, to General Dupont. He hesitated several times before he 
signed it. Tiie unhappy chief struck his forehead and flung down tlie pen ; 
then, urged by those men who had all been so brave under fire, and who were 
all so weak out of fire, he wrote his name, once so glorious, at the foot of that 
document, which was destined to be the everlasting torment of his life. Why 
had he not £illen at Albeck, at Halle, at Friedland, or even at Baylen ? How 
deeply he regretted it subsequently, before judges who inflicted on him a dis- 
honoring condemnation 1 * * * 

*' Such was that famous capitulation of Baylen, the name of which, in our 
boyhood, rang in our ears as frequently as that of Austerlitz or Jena. At this 
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It is well known how the Spankrdg violated this capitu- 
lation^ and how, under the pretext of repiisals for my con- 
duct toward them, they threw these unfortunate men into the 

period, the ordinary persecutors of misfortune, judging of that deplorable erent 
without knowledge and without pity, imputed to cowardice and to anxiety to 
save the wagons laden with 4he spoils of Cordova, the terrible disaster which 
befel the French army. Thus it is that the baseness of courtiers, ever rancor- 
ous against those whom power gives it the signal for immolating, is accustomed 
to judge t There were many faults, but not a shigle infraction of honor, in 
that deplorable campaign of Andalusia. « * ♦ 

" A serious error of Napoleon's in regard to Spain, a military position ill- 
Chosen by General Dupont, too great delay in changing it, an ill-plauned battle^ 
(hlse movements of Qeneral Wedels, demoralization of generals and soldiers—» 
such were the causes of the cruel reverse of Baylen. All Uiat has been said 
in addition iS mere calumny. The long file of baggage, it has ofcen been 
repeated, brought upon us all our mislbrtunes. Supposing that a general had 
been capable of so stupid a calculation as to sacrifice his lienor, his military 
profession, the marshal's baton that was reserved for him, for a few hundred 
thousand francs, a sum far inferior to what Napoleon gave to t!)o Icfast favored 
of his lieutenants, eight or ton wagons would have carried all the pre- 
tended riches of Cordova in gold and silver-plate, and the question related to 
seveàil hundred carriages, the extraordinary number of which was evidently 
occasioned by the moral state of the country, in which not a sick or wounded 
map could be left Dehind. At last, as we have seen, those famous baggago 
wagons were plundered, and the chest of the army carried off; it contained 
not more than three or four hundred thousand francs. All that can bo said, in 
short, is, that General Dupont, intelligent, capable, brilliant under fire, had not 
the indomitable firmness of Massena at Genoa and Essling. But ho was ill, 
wounded, exhausted by a heat of forty degrees; his soMiers were boys, worn 
out with fatigue and hunger; disasters followed dose upon disasters, accidents 
upon accidents ; and if we sound this tragic event to the bottom, wo shall see 
that the emperor himself Who placed so many men in a fiilse position, was not 
in this case the most irreproachable. Still we must add, for tho interest of 
military morality, that, in these extreme «ituations, ther resolution to did is 
the only worthy, the only salutary resolution ; for certainly, on General 
WedeVs arrival, the resolution to dio in the attempt to cut a passage through 
Reding's division would have enabled .the two parts of tho French army to 
join, and to get triumphantly out of' the scrape, instead of finding themselves 
humbled and prisoners. By sacrificing on tho field of battle one-fourth of the 
men who afterward died in a cruel captivity, one might have transformed into 
a triumph the most signal of the reverses of that extraordinaiy period." 

But if Dupûnt's conduct at Baylen was less blâmable than was supposed at 
the time, and if Napoleon treated him and his ofiScers with undue severity, his 
course of conduct after the restoration fully justified every thing that had pre- 
viously been said or written agamst him. From a pretended friend of Napo- 
leon, to whom he ow«d all his wealth and position, ho became his most bitter 
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pontons, wkcro moat of them perished from want and de- 
spair. 

This sad catastrophe tanght Enrope that we also might 
be forced to surrender onr arms ; it ruined^ for a long time, 
onr a£S»irs in the Peninsula ; it exalted even to frenzy, the 
enthusiasm of our enemies. Dupont and Marescoî", who had 
negotiated this treaty, were arrested on their return to France, 
and kept as prisoners till my first abdication. I had ordered 
them to be tried, as an example. This trial lingered along 
without being brought to. a. close ; it has. been said that I 
feared the issue ; there certainly was no reason for this. If 
Admiral Byng Vas condemned for not having conquered at 
Port Mahon, what punishment was not merited by those 
who signed a treaty which was near causing the destruction 
of all onr troops in Spain ? 

The desperate position in which Dupont had been placed 
was certainly a fault ; he .might have been taken ; this would 
have been a misfortune ; but he ought at least to have caused 
himself to be taken, like Francis I., at Pa via. A general-in- 
chief, to save an entire army, may sign treaties of evacuation, 
as Melas did at Marengo ; he secured the safety of seventy 
thousand men at the price of some fortresses ; but a lieuten- 
ant-gençral, commanding a portion of an army, ought never, 
under the vain pretexts of humaruity, to sign capitulations in 

enemj and dénouDoed him in terms of unmeasured animositj. Thus It often 
is, that weak men, unjustly accused of offenses of which they are not guilty, 
smarting under the accusation, commit the very crime of which tliey are 
accused ; General Dupont was tried by a high Court cf Honor, each of the members 
giving his separate opinion. Three copies of the proceedings of this court 
were made and ordered to be deposited, one in the dep6t of war, one in the 
senate, and one in the Hi^ Imperinl Court. Smarting under the sentence of 
this Court of Honor, Dupont procured an ordnance from LouîS XVIII., direct- 
mg the destruction of the three copies of the proceedinj^é. Two were de- 
stroyed, but the tliird could not be found, as the " High Imperial Court " was 
never orjranized. Fortunately this has been preserved, and it funrishos the best 
defense extant of his conduct at Baylen ! If it bad rested with him, he wouM 
have destroyed his^ only possible Justification in the eyes of posterity. 
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an open country, to preserve some battalions more to his 
country ; these capitulations, far from being advantageous, 
on the contrary, compromise the entire army, and the moral 
influence acquired by ten years of victory. Dupont tarnished 
in this operation, in a moment of weakness, a career made 
illustrious by decided talents and brilliant feats of arms.** 

* The violation of the capitulation of Baylen by the Spaniards, was one of 
the many disgraceful acts of that government and people during the Peninsular 
"War. The following is Thiers' description of the march of Dupont's army to 
Cadiz: 

" The French troops were immediately marched off for San Lucar and Rota, 
where they were to be embarked for France in Spanish vessels. Tlieir route 
was made to avoid the two great cities of Cordova and Seville, in order to 
withdraw them from the popular fUry, and lay through the less important 
towns of Brijalancc, Ecija, Carmona-Alcala, Utura, and Lebrga. In all these 
places the conduct of the Spanish populace was atrocious. Those unfortunate 
French, who had behaved like brave men, who had made war without cruelty, 
who had BufTcrod, without revenging, the massacre of their sick and wounded, 
were pelted with stones, and often attacked with knives, by men, women, and 
children. At Carmona, at Ecija, the women spat in their faces, and children 
flung mud at them. They trembled with rage, and, though disarmed, wore 
more tlian once tempted to take a terrible revenge, by seizing such as they 
could lay hands on and making weapons of them ; but their officers restrained 
them, in order to prevent a general massacre. Care was taken to make them 
pass the night outside villages and towns, and to collect them m the open field 
like droves of cattle, to spare them still more cruel treatment. At Lebrija, and 
in the towns near the coast, they were stopped and doomed to tarry, upon 
pretext that the Spanish vessels were not ready. But they soOn learned the 
cause of this delay. The junta of Seville, governed by the lowest demagogue 
passions, had refused to acknowledge the capitulation of Baylen, and declared 
that the French should be detained prisoners of war, under vanous pretexts, all 
illusory, and false even to impudence. One of the reasons alleged by this junta 
was, that they were not sure of obtaining the consent of the English to the 
passage by sea — a false reason, for the English, notwithstanding their animosity, 
manifested a generous pity for our prisoners, and, as we sliall see, soon suffered 
other troops, which they would have been great\y interested in detaining, to 
pass by sea. Our officers addressed themselves to the captain -general, Thomas 
de Morla, remonstrating against this unworthy violation of the law of nations, 
but received from him only the most indecorous answers, to the effect that an 
army which had violated all laws, divine and human, had forfeited the right of 
appealing to the justice of the Spanish nation. 

"At Lebrija the furious populace broke, in the night, into a prison, in which 
was one of our regiments of dragoons, and slaughtered seventy-flve, of whom 
twelve were officers. But for the clergy, they would have put all of them to 
death. Listly the generals, who had committed the serious fault of separating 
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SleffC of Saraf^ossa. — While this was passing in the south, 
the siege of Saragossa was prepared with all the activity which 
the nature of the country and the obstacles to be encountered 

themselves fVom their troops, in order to travel apart with their baggage, were 
severely punished for having thus withdrawn themselves. No sooner had Ihey 
arrived at Port St Mary, with their wagons exempt from examination, than 
the people, nnablo to contain themselves at the sight of those vehicles, cram- 
med, as tboy Siiid, with all the riches of Cordova, fell upon them, broke them 
in pieces, and plundered them. Men belonging to the Spanish authorities were 
not the last to assist in this pillage. But, though these wagons contained the 
whole of the savings of tlie officers, and even the chest of the army, no more 
was found in them than eleven or twelve hundred thousand reals, according to 
the Spanish newspapers themselves, that Is to say about three hundred thousand 
Cranes. That was the whole result of the sacking of Cordova. The French 
generals had well nigh been slaughtered, and they escaped the fury of the popu- 
lace only by throwing tlwmselves into boats.*' 

Alison says that for the " violation of the capitulation no sort of apology can 
be found." ***** *' Instead of being sent by sea to Prance, the 
soldiers and regimental officers were crowded together into tiio hulks of Cadiz, 
where, such were the privations and misery to which they were subjected, that 
very few rem^med at the conclusion of the war. Dupont, the officers of his 
staff) and all the gener^ils, were permitted to return to Francu, but the remain- 
der, nearly eighteen thousand in number, were kept in Imgering suffering in 
their dismal captivity, and with the exception of a few who accepted service 
under the Spanish government, and took the first opportunity to desert to their 
beloved eagles, and those contained in one hulk, who overpowered their guards 
during the night, and contrived to float her acros.^? to the lines of their country- 
men, three years afterward, during the siege of Cadiz, hardly any ever revisited 
their native country. This frightful act of injustice was as iaipoUtic as it was 
disgraceful." 

The translator has not found, in the whole course of his military and histori- 
cal reading, an example, among civilized nations, of conduct so utterly dis- 
graceful as this of the Spanish authorities and the Spanish people toward the 
French troops who wore included in the capitulation of Baylon. Every obliga- 
tion imposed by international law, and every obligation of military and national 
honor, as well as the solemn stipulations of the convention, and the common 
laws and usages of war, were violated. Alison, while ho condemns the acts of 
the Spanish authorities, seeks to clear the skirts of the British government 
from all responsibility in this matter, by quoting the opinion of Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, given at the time, that Spain was bound to carry out in good faith 
the conditions of the capitulation, by sending the prisoners to France, and the 
offer to transport them in British ships. But unfortunately fjr the reputation 
of Mr. Alison as an historian, and for his government, there is abundant proof 
that the English authorities not only connived at, but actually advised the 
junta of Seville to retain these French prisoners of war in this lerrible and 
infamous captivity. Even as late as 1811, wiien the commander, Suchet, after 
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vroiild permit. Lefebvre-Desnouettcs was reenforced by Ver- 
(lier, who took the command. I charged my aide-de-camp, 
Lacoste, with the direction of the siege* But eight or, nine 
thousand men were insufficient to invest a city of seventy 
thousand on the Ebro ; communications were kept up be- 
tween Saragossa and the surrounding country. All our me^ns 
were concentrated, on the fourth of August, to batter in breach 
the convent of Santa Engracia, and the gate Del Carmen. 
The breach being practical, the assault was made, the two 
posts carried, and our soldiers spread through the city. They 
already deemed themselves masters of the place, when the 
defenders, concentrated in the Corso, fell on them, a part in 
deep column, a part scattered through all the houses, on the 
terraces of the roofs, the windows and the balconies, whence 
they poured on us a shower of balls. . Our troops were driven 
back to the posts which they had carried, with the loss of a 
thousand men. 

Retreat from Madrid.— The news of the disaster of Bay- 
len rendered these efforts useless. Joseph having just en- 
tered Madrid, was forced to evacuate it, in order to con- 
centrate his forces behind the Ebro, and await reenforcetnents. 
Generals Lefebvre-Desnouettes and Verdier, constrained to 



the ML of Tarragona, overlooking the violation of the conditions of the conven- 
tion at Bajlen that these French prisoners were to be sent b7 sea to France, 
ofiEéred to exchange his Catalonian prisoners, the best soldiers in Spain, for 
those taken at Baylen — men utterly ruined in constitution by their cruel cap- 
tivity — ^and when the Spanish general was willing to accept the proposition, 
the Begency, at the request of Wellesley, the British envoy and brother of 
Wellington, peremptorily forbade the exchange ; and the French prisoners there- 
fore remained, says Napier, * a disgrace to Spain, and to England, (or if her 
«ivoy interfered to prevent their release, she was bound to insist, that thou- 
sands of men, whose prolonged c^tivity was the result of her intefference^ 
should not be exposed on a barren rock, naked as they were bom, and fighting 
for each other's miserable rations to prolong an existence inconceivably 
wretched." 

It was by such conduct as thiff that England earned her appellation of 
Perfidious Albion ! 
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raiso the siege of Saragossa, fell back on the Ttidela^ and 
united with Moncey, who formed our left. 

RomaBa flics firom DeiUBark.— To cap the climax of this 
strange war, the half of the corps of Roniana, which had 
been imprudently left on the coasts of Holstein in communi- 
cation with the English, embarked, unknown to Bernadette, 
and landed on the coast of Biscay. 

Errors of this CanpaigB. — Three errors were committed 
in this first period of the expedition to Spain, which compro- 
mised its success, if in other respects the success was possible. 
The first was, in not having sacrificed Godoy to the general 
hatred, by causing Charles IV. to send him into exile ; the 
second, in having sent into Spain only raw conscripts ; the 
third, in not havii^ paid liberally for the support of my 
troops, as they were quartered in the country, even in not hav- 
ing required all of them to encamp out. The Spaniard is 
proud and detests trouble ; the quartering of troops on liim 
seems to him insupportable, on account of his pride and hi t 
interest ; for the Spanish people are penurious and generally 
poor. Some millions expended à propoSy had probably 
weakened the discontent. Our troops lived by requisitions 
which were promised to be paid, but these promises were 
never worth the ready money. This means alone was, of 
course, insuflScient to insure the success of the enterprise ; but 
order, discipline, and exact distributions would undoubtedly 
liave diminished the hatred and resistance ; they would have 
secured the mass of supplies, and have doubly reacted on 
. the military operations. I had given all the orders necessary 
for this purpose, as is shown in my instructions to Murat ; 
but the events did not allow us time to establish magazines 
every where, and, after the insurrection broke out, the thing 
WQ8 impossible. 

PosltioB of jQBOt iB PortBH^al.— There was wanting only 

one more misfortune to complete the ruin of this expedition ; 
V 'L. II. — 26. 
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ami of all those which befell our sfiiM) the least probable 
actually occured ; Junot had fiilleti beneath the bio we of the 
Englibh iu Portugal. In fact^ this g«:ieral was ill*siiite{i for 
a misfiioQ ho delicate ; endowed with mudi activity, bravery 
and energy 9 ho stained these qualities by i-udeness of mannecs 
and harshness of character. It required an adniinistrator 
supple, adroit, insinuating ; if a man like Suchet had been 
there, at this epoch, he would have created for himself a 
party. Undoubtedly the thing was not one of the easiest^ 
or at least it could not have been durable; for here the 
question was not a simple change of dynasty, but the entire 
existence of Portugal. Although my projects on this coun* 
try were suited to my system against England, of course it 
did not suit the Portuguese that I should threaten the loss 
of Brazil, the total closing of their ports, and a reunion with 
Spain. I, therefore, was not deceived with respect to this 
matter ; I did not expect to succeed, except by force. 

Ceierai iBterests of PortHgaL— We had, in the intelli- 
gent class of Portugese, partisans, who saw, with regret, their 
country used as a British province, for the profit of the 
English, and who desired reforms. Portugal, on whom 
nature had apparently exhausted her favors, intersected by 
mountains whose smiling aspects yield in no respeot to the 
most renowned locaUties of Switzerland and Italy, favored by 
a superb climate, tempered at different zones by the progres- 
sive elevation of these same mountains, possessing the finest 
ports and the richest colonies of Europe — Portugal, I say 
would have been the real El Dorado, had not the monks 
degraded the people, and the English prevented the develop- 
ment of their industry. We might free her from both these 
evils, and many people would have rejoiced at it, for they 
were not indifferent to the dependent situation in which this 
country had been placed toward England. England pur- 
chased her wines and her fruits^ but poured in upon her, 
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the products of her own manufactures^ and thus cturied 
away all the profits, and all the specie of the country. Never- 
theless, there was «no country better able than Portugal to 
live independent of others. Jf her people, placed under so 
fine a sky, had applied themselves to industrial pursuits, the 
population of their cities would soon have been doubled, and 
the manufacturing portion of this population would, by fur-» 
nishing the agriculturists the products of their labor, have con- 
sumed the fruits, and the wines of Oporto, without resorting 
to the British islands and paying so dearly in return. Brazil 
alone, vivified by an industrial mother-country, would have 
been sufficient for the consumption of these wines. 

Sacrifiées ImpMed on this CiNiBtrT.— But the introduc- 
tion of such a system required half a century ; and the Por- 
tuguese saw, for the moment, in their separation from Eng- 
land, only the closing of their ports, the interruption of all 
commerce with Brazil, the loss of the only outlet for their 
territorial produce, and the privation of all objects of manu- 
facture necessary for habitual consumption. Add to tliis the . 
hatred of the clergy, the fanaticism of the people, the con- 
tributions levied in money and supplies, the expense of mili- 
tary quarters to which they were unaccustomed, and, finally the 
rumored project of a partition which threatened the existence 
of a proud nation, and it will appear less astonishing that 
the public feeling changed so suddenly. The annunciation 
of the projected partition produced a general fermentation. 
The taking possession in my name, which was done on the 
first of February, occasioned an explosion, and it was neces- 
sary to resort to force to restore order. Nevertheless we suc- 
ceeded in disbanding one half of their army, and in taking 
the other part, under the marquis of Alorna, into my pay 
and sending it into France under the title of the allied 
contingent. 

These measures made matters still worse, and the cessation 
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of all exterior commerce completed the despair of the Portu- 
guese. The Spaniards in that country, informed of what 
was occurring in Spain, added to the elements of the tempest 
The divisions of Taranco and of Solano evacuated the provinces 
which were' to have fallen to Spain in the partition, seizing 
all the French that they could, in the passage. Junot could 
no longer regard those who remained as auxiliaries, for their 
soldiers and ours were at war. It was necessary to strike a 
blow of vigor, and disarm the division of Caraffa, which had 
been united with our troops. 

Cenerai Insnrrection Ib Porlngai.—The departure of the 
Spaniards was the signal for insurrection in all the provinces 
which they left ; but they waited for the succors promised by 
England before organizing open resistance ; but as soon as 
these appeared, the restrained torrent burst forth only the 
more furiously. Oporto had only waited for this to raise 
the standard of independence. A junta or regency, estab- 
lished under the presidency of the bishop, hastened to Lon- 
don to demand assistance, by the aid of which they flattered 
themselves that they would be able to deliver the kingdom. 
The disbanded regiments were reorganized and the militia 
called out. Junot, hoping to impose on them, detached 
General Loison from Almeida on this city ; but on ascertain- 
ing the certainty that his means were insufficient, this general 
decided to fall back on Almeida, before being surrounded. 
He here received the new order to repair to Lisbon, and com- 
menced his march by Guarda and Alcantara on Abrantes. 

Junot, justly uneasy at the events which were threatening 
him on all sides, thought to prepare for the danger. The 
landing of an English division near FarOj at the extremity 
of the Algarves, had just occasioned an universal rising. 
Every where our feeble detachments, scattered through the 
kingdom, are assailed ; nevertheless, with the exception of a 
single battalion taken at Faro, all succeed by their good con- 
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duct in effecting a passage. Maransin brings away from tlu» 
Algarves, as by a miracle^ a thousand men^ and sacks Beja, 
where the insurgents oppose his march. Even at Lisbon 
they take up arms ; all the banks of the Mondego are in 
arms ; the mountaineers even descend toward Abrantes and 
Bantarem ; a Spanish division, debouching from the Guar- 
diana^ threatens Kellerman at Elvas, foments insurrection 
even at Evora and Estremoz, and forces the recall of this 
general on the Tagus, 

Under these critical circumstances, Junot decides to as- 
semble all his means and to hold Lisbon as long as possible, 
then to open a passage by Elvas to rejoin Murat at Madrid 
or Valladolid. Loison, on his return to Lisbon, is detached 
on Leyria against the insurgents of Coimbra ; but Keller- 
man having already attacked them with success, the presencer 
of Loison is deemed more necessary at Evora, where the 
support of a Spanish division had caused a threatening in- 
surrection. He marches there at the head of four thousand 
men. The enemy, confident in numbers, ventures to meet 
him outside the city ; he attacks them with impetuosity and 
defeats them with great loss ; they return within the walls.* 
Loison summons them to surrender, but they refuse ; he 
then preparer for an assault. In the midst of the tumult, 
the Spaniards, established near the gate of Elvas, succeed in 
effecting their escape, but not without sensible loss. Thé 
attack continues on both sides ; finally our soldiers penetrate 
into Evora, where a frightful butchery is continued for several* 
hours. The fight goes on from street to street, and from 
house to house ; every one taken in arms is massacred with- 
out mercy. The city is completely sacked ; and our soldiers, 
wearied with the carnage, capture some two or three thou- 
sand prisoners, the remains of eight thousand militia and 
armed citizens. This bloody execution secures to General 
Loison a sad celebrity in these countries ; it, for a moment. 
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causes terror throughout Portugal ; but not beiug followed 
up by fiurther victpries, it eventually beoomes a motive of 
]:6prisals Aod vengeance in the irascible heart of the Por- 
tuguese. 

LaailBg of WeUesley with the Eigiish Arny^-^The suc- 
cors promised by England were not Jong in making their 
appearance. The cabinet of St. James had made gr^at pre|)- 
aratioDs on the first invitation of the Spanish juntas. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who had distinguished himself at Copen- 
hagen and in the Indies, had embarked for Galicia; but 
difficulties being made in regard to his reception at Ooruna^ 
lie soon came to Portugal where he united at first fifteen 
thousand of the best English troops. He was soon followed 
by fifteen thousand more under Generals Moore and Dakym- 
plC) the latter taking the command. 

Learning the spirit which animated the Portuguese, and 
certain of a powerful support, Wellesley (whom wo shall 
hereafter designate by the title of Lord Wellington), resolved 
not to await his chief, but to win for himself the glory of 
delivering Portugal. Having landed, on the second of August, 
at the mouth of the Mondego, he passed this river at Coim- 
bra and marched toward Leyria. 

JiAOt iefeated at Vlnicra.— His calculation was correct. 
Junot, forced to watch the entire population of Lisbon, to 
defend the forts ^md batteries of that city, and to guard the 
disarmed Spaniards^ could oppose him with only ten or tw^elve 
thousand men, and even for this he was obliged to wait for- 
Luison's arrival from Evora. In the meantime Genend 
Ls^borde opposed the English with three thousand men, and 
even had the audacity to receive battle at BoUca, where ho 
fought with glory against quadruple forces, and retired only 
after having caused the enemy great losses. Loison having 
arrived^ Junot marched against the English general who had 
united sixteen- thousand men, exclusive of the Portuguese.- 
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But, defeated at Yimiera oa the twentieth of August, and 
éurrounded by ianumerable enemies, Junot deemed himself 
fortunate in signing at Cintra a treaty of evacuation more 
honorable than that of Baylen. At least this was respected 
One of the vexatious results of this convention was the loss 
of the Russian squadron under Admiral Saniavin. It had 
held the Archipelago since the campaign of 1805, and after 
the declaration of war by Bussia against the English, had 
taken refuge in the Tagus. Compelled to partake the fate 
of our arms, it was sequestered till peace ; the equipments 
only were restored to Bussia. 

Dalrymple, who had just arrived, signed this convention, 
and incurred the blame of England for having allowed to 
escape a prey, still more secure than that of Baylen. Even 
Wellesley was recalled to London to render an account of 
his conduct, and it required all his talents and the credit of 
his family to save him from disgrace. 

On the other hand, Junot incurred from me the reproach 
of having left too many troops to guard Lisbon and San- 
tarem, and the left bank of the Tagus, and of having at- 
tacked Wellesley in parallel order on the centre instead of 
turning his left by a movement at night Nevertheless, sup- 
posing Junot had acted according to my wishes and had 
driven Wellesley back to the mouth of the Mondego, the 
arrival of the troops of Moore and Dalrymple, the general 
rising of the Portuguese, and the state of affiiirs in Spain, 
would have cut off all hope of retreat. Under these circum- 
stances I was compelled to regard as fortunate a treaty which 
restored to me an army whose loss seemed certain. 

niUtary Operations In the North of Europe* — While 
these things were occurring in the south, Bussia had declared 
war against Sweden, which still persisted in remaining in the 
paws of the English leopard. The impetuous descendant of 
Charles XII. had resisted all our efforts to induce bim to 
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declare war ugaiDst the Euglish. Some say that he pursued 
with chivalric obstinacy^ the course which he had imposed 
on himself after the death of the Duke d'Engheiu, which had 
involved us in hostilities ; others think that the catastrophe 
of CoïKîohagen and the hope of gaining Norway retained him 
m his connection with the cabinet of St. James. England 
paid him subsidies ; the Swediâh flag was allowed to float on 
the seas, by submitting to the British code. Gustavus 
deemed this order of things advantageous to his commerce 
and conformable to his principles. So long as he exposed 
only Pomerania and Stralsund, this system may be accounted 
for, but, after tho deckration of the Emperor Alexander, it 
is difficult to conceive how he could venture to contend 
against tho two greatest powers on the continent. 

The cabinet of St. Petersburg had for a century coveted 
Finland, an important province at the very gates of the im- 
perial capital, and which was more precious to Russia than 
to Sweden, as the latter was separated from it by the gulf of 
Bothnia and the deserts of the polar regions. The ninth of 
February, 1808, notwithstanding tho excessive cold, Gknend 
Buxhowden entered Finland at the head of twenty thou- 
sand Eussians. After some insigniûcant skirmishes, he 
gained possession of Helsingfors, left a corps of observation 
before the important place of Sweaborg, and fell back on 
Tawasthous, in order to anticipate tho enemy at Wasa^ and 
to cut him off, if he should attempt to defend Abo and the 
coast. These dispositions effected a part of the desired suc- 
cess. If the roads and the snows did not permit him to 
reach Wasa before the enemy, they at least accelerated his 
retreat and prevented the occupation of all the provinces,; by 
forcing him to retire in disorder on Sweaboiç. 

Buxhowden had in the mean time reduced the forts of 
Schwartholm and Kangout, and blockaded Sweaborg on the 
ice. This Gibraltar of the Baltic^ whichu can give an asylum 
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to the largest fleets in the world, is built on seven rocky 
islands which close the entrance to the gulf of Helsingfors. 
As an anchorage, a fortress and arsenal, this maritime estab- 
lishment is inferior to no other. The channels are a little 
difficult for large squadrons, but for the forces employed iii 
the Gulf of Finland, it leaves nothing to be desired. Ad- 
miral Cronstadt, commanded there about three thousand 
troops of the lino and as many Finland militia. After a 
blockade executed on the ice of the gulf and a simulacrum 
of bombardment which continued from the eighth to the 
twenty-fifth of March, he basely surrendered the place at the 
very moment when the approach of spring gave him reason 
to expect to be freed by the melting of the ice from the siege 
on the water side, and when the success of the Swedes at 
Brahestadt over the division of Touczkof, might have 
changed the state of affairs on the land. He defiled on the 
twenty-fourth of April, and surrendered himself a prisoner. 
This important conquest secured to the Bussians two thour 
sand pieces of cannon, and a considerable amount of stores, 
besides the prisoners and an impregnable fortress. It was 
now impossible for the Russians, whose numbers were in- 
creased to forty thousand men, to be driven from Finland. 

My own forces in the north were not inactive ; recognizing 
the difficulties to be encountered by the Bussians in turning 
the gulf of Bothnia, I resolved to second them by threaten- 
ing Gustavus in the centre of his power, in directing my 
army to enter Zealand in concerjb with the Danes. The 
English fleets could not keep the sound in the winter, and 
only a few hours were requisite to make a descent on Scania. 
The bare possibility of such an event would force the Swedes 
to guard this coast and thus effect a useful diversion for our 
allies, even if it did not force the obstinate Gustavus to yield 
to the imperious law of state interest. Bemadotte, who had 
replaced Brune, entered Zealand at the head of thirty thou- 
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sand menlDcluding one of the Spanish divisions of Bomana^ ; 
the other division had remained in Fionia and Holstein with 
other French troops. The English hearing of this event, 
and fearing that we might treat Sweden and her fleet as they 
had the Danes, hastened to dispatch General Moore with ten 
thousand men to Gothenbourg, (May the 17th). The events 
in Spain induced the English government to recall this corps 
in order to employ it more usefully in the Peninsula. Wc 
have seen that it arrived in time for the deliverance of Por- 
tugal, and we shall soon meet it again in the plains of 
Castile. 

* Romans (Marquis de la) was born in the Island of Majorca. He was of 
iUnstrioos desoent and received a rery liberal education. Having earlj entered 
tbe army, he served with distinction in the oampaigns of 1793 and 1795. lu 
1807, he commanded the Spanish division of ten or twelve thousand men iu 
Zealand and Jutland. Learning there the events at Madrid, he entered into 
negotiations with the commander of the British tieet| and in August, 1808, 
embarked with most of his forces for Ck>runa. From this time he took a prom- 
inent part in all the operations of the Peninsular War, till his death, which 
occurred in January, 1811. 
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APPAIES IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL IN 1808; NAPOLEONS 
CAMPAIGN IN THE SPANISH PENINSULA. 

French Reverses in Spain — Military Preparations of Austrian-Difficulties and 
Chances of Napoleon's Position — Conference of ErfUrth — Napoleon goes to 
Spain — Supreme Junta — Position of the Spanish Forces — Napoleon at Vit- 
toria — Character of the War — Plan of Operations — Affair of Burgos — Defeat 
of Blake at Espinosa — Battle of Tudola — Battle cf Sommo-Sierra — Napo- 
leon enters Madrid — ^Tho English advance from Portugal — Xapoleon marches 
against tliem — Moore retires on Coruila and Romana on Orense— Battle of 
Corufla, and Embarkation of the English — Lefebvro on the Tagus — ^Victor 
defeats Infantado at Ucles — Operations in Catalonia — St. Cjr recaptures 
Rosas and succors Barcelona— Affair of Cordedeu — Victory of Molino-del- 
Rey — Victories of Cappellados and "Walsch-^Second Siege of Saragossa^ 
Soult sent to Portugal — ^Departure of Napoleoa for Paris — ^Intrigues of 
Talleyrand. 

Results of the French Reverses In Spain.— At the news 
of the catastrophe of Baylea, Europe was as much convulsed 
as though I myself had sustained a complete defeat^ and my 
empire had been shaken to Its foundation. Austria and Prus- 
sia made no efforts to conceal tlieir joy ; all my enemies were 
in raptures, and there were few countries where I had not a 
goodly number of them. Austria had been impatient to 
repair the losses which she had sustained in the last three 
ware. Count Stadion, who was then Prime Minister, was a 
man of talent and one of my most formidable enemies. 

Military Preparatloiis of Austria.— As soon as the news 
of the insurrection of the second of May, and of the rising 
of the provinces, had proved to him that the occupation of 
Spain would be attended by an effiision of blood, he ordered 
(June 9th,) the organization of the landwehr^ whidi^ in a 
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short time, would put the army on a respectable footing. 
Republican France had given to Europe the example of great 
national levies^ and it is astonishing that Austria, in 1805, 
did not resort to this means, the only one that can save a 
state in times of great danger. The Archduke Charles, pres- 
ident of the Council of War, applied himself with great 
iudustry and activity tu the reorganization of the army of 
the line; that of the landwehr progressed with no less 
rapidity. I heard of these military preparations while at 
Bayonne, and demanded explanations of Couut Metternich^ 
then minister at Paris. He replied with commonplace re- 
marks on the necessity of placing the military institutions 
of Austria on the same footing as their neighbors. Bavaria 
not only adopted the system of conscription, but she organ- 
ized her militia on the basis of the national guards of France, 
which put her in condition to march to the field a hundred 
thousand men. The alleged motive was specious ; I was 
not duped by it. Affecting, nevertheless, an entire confi- 
dence, I invited the princes of the Confederation of the Bhine 
to form an encampment with their contingents. 

Difflealties of Napoleoa's Position.— But I was not alto- 
gether easy about the part that Europe might take ; nor was 
I less embarrassed about the course which I myself ought to 
pursue. I had arrived at the decisive epoch in my careen 
My position was a delicate one. I had evidently mistaken 
the character of the war in Spain ; and what immense ad- 
vantages might not England derive from this error ! I 
could reestablish my affairs only by going there in person, or 
by sending there a great part of my army. Whatever course 
I might pursue, I should risk upon the continent every thing 
that I had accomplished during the last ten years ; I should 
give to Austria an opportunity to resume the sceptre of Ger- 
many, and perhaps that of Italy also. 

His Cliaiiees*— The new interests which I had created ia 
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the Confederation of the Rhine formed a powerful counter- 
poise to the cabinet of Vienna. A hundred thousand French- 
men aided by the Confederates, would be sufficient to oppose 
all its efforts. But if Prussia, which had much to avenge, 
should arm against me, she might decide the question. My 
alliance with Russia was, therefore, my most reliable re- 
source, at least for preventing war by holding Prussia and 
Germany in check. But could I count on this alliance when 
its effects would be to ruin the maritime commerce of Russia ? 
Fortunately, at this moment, the open and frank conduct of 
Alexander and the sagacity of Caulaincourt removed all 
doubts from my mind as to the course I was to pursue. 

We had agreed at Tilsit that I should occupy Portugal ; 
but not that I should dispose of the throne of Spain. 
Alexander might not agree to what had been done ; he had 
not recognized my brother Joseph as king, and Count Stro- 
gonoff, his minister at the court of Madrid, had received no 
instructions on the subject. Caulaincourt seized the fit occa- 
sion to ask the emperor to give me a pledge of his favorable 
dispositions by recognizing my brother. Alexander felt that 
a refusal might destroy all that had been done at Tilsit ; he 
unhesitatingly accepted the proposition, and this recognition, 
which I did not hope to obtain without making some conces- 
sions to Russia, proving to Europe the intimacy of our rela- 
tions, gave me all the advantages of a victory, for it imposed 
on my enemies. 

Nevertheless, it was only a preliminary step toward extri- 
cating me from my difficulties ; I had now to choose between 
two chances of final success in my Spanish enterprise. The 
first consisted in withdrawing the array of Murat to the 
Pyrenees, and sending back Ferdinand to Madrid, at the 
same time declaring, thai 2 had only intended the régénéra^ 
Hon of the nation by vigorous institutions, but that I toould 
now abandon it to its own/a>te, inasmuch as it did not desire 
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my omittance ; the second consisted in forcibly carrying out 
my project of regeneration, and intrusting the peace of the 
continent and my dearest interests there to my ally, the 
Emperor Alexander. The first seemed the more prudent 
course ; but the fear of a retrograde step which might 
destroy the prestige of my invincibility, and more than all, 
the certainty that Spain would throw herself, à corps perdu, 
into an alliance with England, induced ma to prefer the 
second. I had undertaken this enterprise, not merely 
through, ambition, but because it was necessary to me in 
sustaining the maritime contest in which I was engaged, and 
moreover was important in taking from the Bourbons their 
last support in Europe. This double motive was sufficient to 
determine my choice. X confess that there was a little 
temerity in intrusting the fate of my empire to Russia, 
and the vulgar, who always judge superficially, will blame 
me for it. But the plausible reasons already cited deter- 
mined my course ; moreover, I thought that eighty thou* 
sand men of my old troops would, with the fifty thousand 
already there, suffice for the subjugation of the Peninsulai 
and the levy of a double conscription would {dace my army 
in Germany on the same footing as it was before this great 
detachment. I said to myself, moreover, if Austria feared 
to declare against me after Pultusk and Eylau, bow could 
she venture to do so after Bussia had joined me ? I was 
not so simple as to suppose that Bussia would prefer my 
interests to her own, or that, should I experience reverses, 
she would repair them. But I knew that a power having 
self-respect does not inunediately pass from the position of 
an ally to that of an enemy. It was sufficient, for the 
present, that Bussia should feign to render me the promised 
assistance ; time and a preliminary success was of great 
importance to me at this juncture ; with time and a nation 
as active as the French, all things are possible. 
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Short-sighted politickiiB, looking onljr at the result of the 
entaiprise, have found fault with mj course, wiiiiout at cdl 
oomprehending the chancefl of my position. Of course it 
would have been better to recognize Ferdinand as king and 
give him a princess of my house^ than to drive him from the 
throne with an armed force ; but the war once begun, how 
could I abandon Spain and Spanish America to the English 
leopard ? To judge by the event, I admit that it would have 
been more prudent to withdraw my army on the Pyrenees and 
leave Spain under the yoke of its monks ; civil war would 
soon have burst out But who could have foreseen the diffi*- 
culties which I encountered S and what statesman could, 
with sang-froid J have seen the commerce of Vera-Cruz, of 
Lima and of Cadiz, take its way to the Thames — the infal- 
lible result of this retreat? To save Spanish America, it 
was important to resuscitate old Spain^ and give her a fleet 
and an army ; and, to accomplish this result, it was necessary 
that the garb of a monk should no longer rank first in the 
state ; it was indispensable to reform public feeling and re- 
model national institutions. To accomplish this object it 
only required a firm hand and strong will. 

Conference of ErAirtli.— Having decided to go myself to 
the Peninsula, I thought I ought first to confer with my 
powerful ally, on the position of our afiairs in Europe. We 
met at Erfurth about the middle of September. I there 
exposed to Alexander my intentions with respect to Spain ; 
I explained to him my plan of rescuing America from the 
English, and of afterward striking, by Turkey and Persia, a 
mortal blow at their possessions in India. Alexander bad 
views sufficiently extended to appreciate my project ; but he 
also knew that it would require time to execute it, and that 
I had too many obstacle? to encounter in Europe to make 
any progress, if he should make the least opposition. He 
was willing that I should engage in this Peninsular contest, 
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for his empire would profit by any turn which aflkirs might 
take. This policy was wise and natural,/or to know how to toait 
and profit by time and opportunity j is every thing in politics. 
I proposed to leave him Moldavia, Walachia and Finland ; 
he promised to guarantee the state of Europe as had been 
decided at Tilsit, and our defensive alliance was made more 
close. Before separating, we resolved to renew offers of 
peace to England, and we addressed in concert, a pressing 
letter to George IV., urging him, fur the sake of humanity, 
to put an end to the war. But the cabinet of St. James, 
little pleased with this direct appeal to the feelings of the 
sovereign, answered evasively. It was evident that the war 
in Spain and the report of the great Austrian levies had 
raised too high her hopes of success, to expect from her a 
moderation which she had not shown after the treaty of Til- 
sit, when her cause had been abandoned by the rest of Europe. 
Now, however, she might very well • prefer the chances of 
war, for they were all in her favor. Nevertheless, I felt quite 
confident of a continental peace, for the emperor of Austria 
had just contributed to remove my remaining doubts and 
fears. This prince, after having unsuccessfully attempted to 
get Mettemich admitted into the conferences of Erfurth, 
wrote me a letter from Presburg, on the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, by Baron Vincent, in which he expressed his desire 
to maintain peace. I believed him, because I thought Aus- 
tria not strong enough to contend with France and Bussia 
united ; that she had put a good grace upon the recall of 
Count Stahremberg and the rupture with the English ; and 
especially because I felt capable of defeating her, should sl.o 
take a fancy to renew the war. 

Napoleon sets ont for Spain.— Having no farther uneasi- 
ness about the peace of the continent, I directed the dissolu- 
tion of the camps of the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
resolved to set out immediately for Spaia with my guards, 
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preceded by three corps of my old army, those of Ney, Mor- 
tier and Victor. I bad no idea that a city populace^ who, 
with the militia and a few soldiers of the line, had driven 
away the conscripts of Mumt, could a long time hold oat 
against soldiers that had defeated the finest armies in Europe. 
I was far from foreseeing that a sublime despair would per-^ 
vade all classes of a nation which had been painted to me 
in unfavorable colors, but which, in its misfortunes, showed 
itself equal even to the Romans. Such . resistances do not 
belong to our age ; and they almost induce us to believe that 
fanaticism is a stronger motive than patriotism and glory. 

Sapireme Juta of AratUaez.— The retreat of Joseph from 
Madrid had given the Spaniards an opportunity to centralize 
the action of their government, by naming a supreme junta ; 
but instead of sending deputies direct from the provinces, 
with powers proportional to the dangers to which the coun- 
tiy was exposed, the provincial juntas sent two of their 
members to the central juntji, restricting the powers of these 
members so as to preserve, as much as possible, their own 
authority. The supreme junta assembled in the palace of 
Aranjuez, under the presidency of Count Florida Blanca, a 
venerable statesman, whose name carried with it the public 
confidence. The selection was a remarkable one, as Blanca's 
old attachment to the French alliance ought to have caused 
him to be suspected. A council of war, in which figured 
(Generals Castanos, Morla, and the marquis of Castellar, 
directed all the disposition for the levies and the defense of 
the kingdom ; the repairs and armaments of the fortifica^ 
tions, the disposition of the resources of the kingdom, and 
the succors sent from England. Tarragona, Tortosa, Gerona, 
Badajos, Cuidad-Eodrigo, were put in a state of defease ; 
works were also ordered at Saragossa and at Valencia. 
' PtsitlOB #f the Spailsli Forces*— The Spanish forces wei-L* 
■formed into four annies* On the left, Blake ,with the 
VOL. u. — 27, 
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army of Galicia, forty -five thousand strong, had passed BU- 
boa, and was now marching on Mondragon, with the inten- 
tion of debouching in rear of Vittoria ; in the centre, the 
army of Estramadura, of twenty thousand men, commanded 
by Count Belvedere, occupied Burgos ; on the right, Cas- 
tanos, with the army of Andalusia, of thirty thousand men, 
extended along the Ebro from Calahora to Tudela ; and 
Palafox, at the head of twenty-five thousand men of the 
army of Aragon, occupied the left bank of the Aragon. 
Besides, the Spaniards had a corps of reserve of ten thousand 
men, in advance of Madrid. In Catalonia, General Vives 
was blockading Duhesme in Barcelona. Finally, an English 
army of thirty thousand combatants, coming partly from 
Portugal by Salamanca, and partly from Coruna, was to 
unite at Valladolid under the orders of Moore. 

Napoleon Joins Joseph at TiUoria*— I repaired, in Novem- 
ber, 1808, to the head-quarters of my army at Vittoria. 
The corps of Moncey formed its left wing at Taffala, extend- 
ing along the Aragon ; the corps of Ney was at Vittoria ; 
that of Soult at Miranda and aloïig the Ebro ; the corps of 
Victor was on the march from Vittoria to Orduna ; at the 
extreme right, the corps of Lefebvre occupied the heights of 
Durango ; my guard was with me at Vittoria. The corps 
of St. Cyr which had assembled at Perpignan, penetrated 
into Catalonia to relieve Duhesme at Barcelona. I still ex- 
pected the corps of Mortier and that which Junot had 
brought back from Portugal after the convention of Vimiera ; 
but I felt strong enough already to take the offensive with 
what troops I had in hand. 

Cbaraeter of tbe War* — In forming my plans for subju- 
gating Spain, I had to choose between regular and methodi- 
cal operations, and a war of a more irregular character. By 
the first system, provisions must be carried in the suite of 
the army, or be regularly purchased and paid for from the 
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inhabitants. Ko great detachments could be made to r^u- 
late the administration of the provinces, or to pursue the 
insurgent corps to the fastnesses of tlie mountains. In fine, 
effecting a military occupation of Spain without its subjuga- 
tion. By the second, war would be made to support war. 
To march rapidly against all organized masses, living from 
day to day, upon the local resources, as we had done in Italy, 
Austria and Prussia, sparing our reserves for the occupation 
and pacification of the conquered provinces — this mode pro- 
mised more prompt and decisive results. The individual 
losses, rendered still more disastrous by the flight of the civil 
authorities, caused by this method, made us numerous ene- 
mies. Kevertheless, in spite of these unavoidable excesses 
and the vengeance taken by the insurgents in reprisal, we 
should finally have succeeded in restoring order and peace, 
had it not been for the English cooperation, the position of 
Portugal flanking our line of operations, and the advantages 
which her maritime ally derived from her eight hundred 
leagues of coast. By sacrificing three or four hundred mil- 
lions of money for the subsistence of my troops, and devoting 
two whole years to overrunning Spain, it is possible that the 
first method would have succeeded. By maintaining good 
order and discipline among my troops, and by distributing the 
money necessary to support them among a people poor and 
interested, would have gradually made us many partisans. 
We could then have offered them, with a firm and just hand, 
the olive or the sword. But great as were the advantages of 
this system, it must be confessed that its application was 
very difficult. The thing had been very easy with an army 
of fifty thousand men, as was done by Vendôme under 
Louis XIV. ; then three quarters of the nation were for us 
and for Philip V. But we had now almost the entire nation 
in arms against us ; we could not suppress such an insurrec- 
tion, and at the same time oppose the Anglo-Portuguese, 
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with less than two hundred thousand men ; but how was it 
possible to make regular provision for this number in a coun- 
try where there was no means of organizing administrative 
authorities whose requisitions would be ri^pected? Suchet 
and Soult partially succeeded with this system for a time, 
with small tforces and in a more favorable part of the coun- 
try. By the second system I had always succeeded ; it led 
more directly to the destruction of the enemy's armies ; and 
avoided the enormous drafts upon the treasury of Franoe 
which would have been required, under the other system, for 
the armament, clothing, and support of two hundred thou- 
sand armed men in a foreign country. It will be said, un- 
doubtedly, that only a year's advance from the French treas- 
ury would have been required, as, at the end of that time, 
regular contributions could have been levied and collected m 
Spain. Nothing can be more absurd ; those who know the 
difficulties experienced by the Spanish government in collect- 
ing sufficient for its ordinary expenses will agree with me, that 
it would have been impossible for King Joseph to effect with 
that impoverished nation, what Charles III. failed to do in 
the glorious epoch of his reign, and the golden age of un- 
happy Spain. To these motives, quite sufficient, we must 
add, that the war was not popular enough with the French, 
to justify any great sacrifices by France. Besides, the want 
of navigable rivers, good roads and suitable means of trans- 
port, rendered problematical the possibility of moving a 
sufficient quantity of stores in an insurgent country. I, 
therefore, determined to adopt the same course that I had 
already pursued with so much success. It caused great 
excesses, but this w€w rather the fault of the diiefs who 
tolerated them. Had I succeeded, I should have indemnified 
the mass of the people fw their losses, by the sale of the 
great wealth of the clergy, which would have rendered the 
Church more dependent on the government, and caused a 
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more jusfc division of the riches of this world ; thus^ the 
evils of the war wouM have been forgotten in the happj 
triumph of public and private interest over that of an ambi- 
tious and exclusive clergy. 

Plan of Operations*— Having determined to cany on the 
war of invasion upon the same principles by which I had 
gained success in former campaigns, I prepared to attack the 
Spaniards with our accustomed impetuosity. My plan of 
campaign was marked out by the faulty positions of the 
hostile forces. Their centre, too weak to oppose a serious 
resistance, would be easily overthrown ; then the two wings, 
separated and turned, would be in a very critical situation. 
The army of Blake, in particular, having ventured p^t Bil- 
boa, mi^t be entirely cut off and diiven into the sea. Un- 
fortunately, the aged Lefebvre, urged forward by the impetu- 
ous ardor of youth, did not even wait for my arrival at the 
army before attacking Blake, whereas he should have manœu- 
vred to retain him in advance of Bilboa. On the thirty-first 
of October, Blake had been driven from this city which was 
now occupied by our troops. The seventh of November, 
Lefebvre attacked him again at Gnenes, and obliged him to 
fight, retreating on Espinosa. 

On the other hand, the events of Baylen had given me a 
higher idea of the resistance to be opposed by the Spanish 
troops in line, and as the road from Bayouue was my only 
oommunicatiou, I did not wish to penetrate too far beyond 
the Ebro, before having secured this route from the enter-, 
prises of Blake. I had sent, for this purpose, the corps of 
Victor, to reënforce Lefebvre, with directions to push the 
army of Galicia as soon as Scult and my guard should be in 
position for piercing the centre. The two corps of my right 
performed their task, but more rapidly than anticipated. 

.if air of Birgos*— Ignorant of this premature /suocc'ss, I 
did not yet despair of being able to turn Blake. On the 
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tenth of November, Soult marched on Burgos. The army 
of Estramadura was broken by the first shock of General 
Mouton's division and a detachment of cavahy. It lost 
twelve colors, twenty-five cannon and three thousand pris- 
oners. The rest were dispersed. Master of Burgos, where 
I established my head-quarters, I hastened to direct Soult 
on Reynosa, in hopes of there anticipating the army of 
Galicia, while the three divisions of cavalry were thrown on 
Medina-del-Rio-Seco to cut off from Zamora the English who, 
it was said, were assembling near Valladolid. 

Blake is defeated at Espinosa.— Blake directed his march 
on Espinosa-de-los-Monteras, which lies on the direct road 
from the Ebro to St.-Ander ; he flattered himself to thus 
cover for some time the great road that leads from Burgos to 
this sea-port, the road which runs to Reynosa where the 
Spanish army had collected the mass of its material. Re- 
enforced by the corps of Romana, which had just returned 
from Denmark, Blake established himself before Espinosa, 
having in rear the ravine of the Trueba. Such a position 
would of course render an attack difficult, and a defeat dis- 
astrous. Victor arrived here on the tenth, and immediately 
directed an attack. Our troops had not been able to trans- 
port their cannon through the mountains, while Blake had 
brought some pieces from St.-Ander ; but, in spite of this 
advantage, the corps of Romana, placed on an advanced 
plateau, was overthrown by the division of Pactod, driven 
into the ravines, and partially destroyed. Night put an end 
to this first combat. The next dey Victor resumed the attack. 
The enemy took position in a bend of the Trueba to the 
south of Espinosa, having this little village in rear of its left 
flank ; an absurd position where the slightest check must 
become disastrous ; it was a repetition of the defeat of Fried- 
land, with the difference that, having Spaniards instead of 
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Bussians to deal with, the rout and confusion were the more 
complete. 

Deceived by the attack of the nîght brfore, Blake believed 
that our main efforts would be directed against his right, and 
therefore concentrated his élite at that point. Victor, on the 
contrary, threw General Maison against the left ; he routed 
this wing, and pursued it pell-mell upon the bridge of Bey- 
nosa, which was the only one in the enemy's possession. The 
Spaniards of the right and centre, formed en-maase in 
squares, threw themselves into the Trueba, and the most 
horrible confusion ensued. A part fled on the St.-Ander 
road ; others took that of Yilarcayo, and fell into the hands 
of General .Sebastiani who had marched in that direction ; 
the greater part fled to Beynosa. 

In this battle Blake lost about ten thousand men killed, 
wounded and prisoners. If the movement of General Maison 
had been directed upon the right instead of the left, the 
whole Spanish army, thrown back on St.-Ander, would have 
been forced to lay down its arms. Blake passed Beynosa on 
the morning of the twelfth, and Bomana, finding the wrecks 
of his army in the most deplorable condition, was obliged to 
thrpw himself, by the high mountains at the head waters of 
the Ebro, into the kingdom of Leon, in order to collect and 
recruit his exhausted forces. He reached there with scarcely 
fifteen thousand men. A single day's delay in Victor's attack, 
and this army would have been utterly annihilated. Soult, 
instead of continuing the pursuit through this horrible coun- 
try, took the road from Beynosa to St.-Ander, overran this 
province, taking a large number of prisoners, the guarding 
of which he intrusted to the division Bonnet, and then 
descended upon Leon. 

Castanos and Palafox beaten at Tadela.— We still had 
on our hands the armies of Castanos and Palafox, which 
were united at Tudela. Beenforcing Ney with the division 
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Desselles. I ordered him to marcli from Aranda by Soria on 
Agreda, ia order to turn these armies. LaDnes, at the same 
time, was dispatched from my head-quartern, to put himself 
at the head of Moncey's corps near Logrono, and attack 
them in front. Ney reached Soria on the twenty-second. 
Lannes had passed the Ebro the night before, by the bridge 
of Lodosa, and was now marching by Calahora on Tudela. 
On the morning of tho twenty-third, he arrived in front of 
the enemy's line. This army, composed of the conquerors 
of Bajien and the defenders of Valencia and Saragossa, was 
the hope of Castile ; counting in all forty -five thousand 
combatants, it formed a line of battle about two leagues in 
extent. Palafox, with the Arragonese, formed the right, 
the Yalencians and the Castilians the centre, and Castanos 
the left, which rested near Cascante. Lannes had not pooro 
than half their numbers ; but as soon as he saw, on the 
morning of the twenty-third, tho extent of their lino, ho 
commenced the attack by throwing the division of Maurice 
Mathieu on the centre, and that of Lagrange on the lefL 
Sixty pieces of cannon protect these attacks. The Spanish 
line is pierced ; the cavalry of Lefebvre-Desnouettes pene- 
trates the opening, aud falls with impetuosity on theinfimtry 
of the right wing, fighting as though determined to revenge 
the affair of Saragossa ;. tho Arragonese, attacked at the 
same time in fiank and in reverse, take to flight.^ Tho 
.haughty conquerors of Baylcn fall back before Lagrai^* ; 
assailed in front and rear by Maurice Mathieu, they retreat 
along the Tarragona road ; Palafox had taken the road to 
Saragossa. Thirty pieces of cannon, three thousand pris- 
oners and as many enemies hors-de'-combcU, were the fruits 
of this victory. But I had hoped for still greater results ; 
although the movement of Ney was a little too well under- 
stood to be concealed from the Spaniards, still I hoped that 
the Castilian pride Would prompt them to await battle^ and 
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that once engaged with Lannes^ Ney might arrive in time in 
their rear to destroy them. Lannes here committed thQ 
same fault as Victor at Espinosa ; he attacked a day too 
soon. It is possible, however, that, had he delayed, the 
enemy might have retired unharmed, which would have 
been worse than this incomplete success. But Ney did not 
accomplish all in his power ; ho marchai too slowly. Ar- 
rived, on the twenty-second^ ai Soria, ho halted there to col* 
lect his troops and gather news of the enemy. It was pro- 
posed to him at the heights of Almazan, to take by this 
city the road to Calatayud, a point that he could easily have 
reached before the enemy. In fact, the position of Ney was 
a little embarrassing ; if he directed his course from Osma 
by Almazan upon El-Amunia or Calatayud, he would gain 
more securely the road to Valencia^ but, at the same time, 
would, by increasing the distance between him and Lannes, 
expose the latter to be defeated without the possibility of 
succor. If Ney, on the contrary, should march by Soria on 
Agreda, he could not prevent the enemy from moving 
directly on Tarragona and Calatayud. Ignorant of what 
was actually taking place, he remained at Soria, and allowed 
the enemy time to escape. 

Malevolence, which would blast and destroy every thing, 
has imputed this delay of Ney to his jealousy of his col- 
league. It is but too true that my marshals were not always 
free from this passion, so fatal to an army ; but Ney was 
incapable of pushing it so far as to defeat a concerted opera- 
tion ; moreover, in this case, the half of the honor of success 
would have belonged to him, as he would have captured all 
the prisoners and trophies. 

Thus, the two decisive operations of the campaign, counter- 
acted by fortuitous circumstances which it was impossible to 
foitsee, prevented me from destroying, at a single blow, the 
two armies on which Spain placed most reliance. The wa^. 
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without doubt, would have still continued ; but what a dif- 
ference would there have been in succeeding events, if Cas- 
tanos and Blake, captured with all the skeleton of good 
troops, had left the kingdom without any other defense than 
the local rage of an unbridled populace. 

Battle of Sommo-Sierra.— Having defeated and routed the 
Spanish armies of the right and left, I could now advance 
with security on Madrid. I passed tho Douro, on the 
twenty-ninth, at Aranda, with the corps of Victor, my 
guards and tho cavalry, and the next day reached the foot of 
the Sommo-Sierra. Ten thousand Spaniards, of the corps of 
reserve, defended this i)osition, almost impregnable, on the 
great road from Burgos to Madrid. Closed in by steep rocks 
on all sides, it could hardly be approached except by the road. 
Our infantry attacked it in vain, both to the right and left ; 
as the enemy's cannon enfiladed tho road, an attack in close 
column became exceedingly destructive to our troops. I 
then threw upon these batteries the brave Polish lancers of 
my guard ; the first squadron, suffering severely from the 
murderous fire, hesitates ; others come to their support ; 
galloping up the steep sides of the mountain, and falling 
upon the cannon, they capture them, and put to flight the 
Spanish infantry, who, astonished at so much valor and 
audacity, retreat in disorder on the road to Madrid. This 
feat of arms, one of the most brilliant of all my campaigns, 
covered the Polish lancers with glory, and won for them the 
title of " the most intrepid." 

Napoleon enters MadrM* — We passed the defile, and on 
the second of December, I established myself on the heights 
that overlook Madrid. I had with me only thirty thousand 
men ; the capital was defended by more than forty thousand 
armed forces under General Morla, one of the most intelligent 
men in Spain. But in truth, one half of these were peasants 
just collected tc^ther, or the undisciplined inhabitants of 
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Madrid, and I counted much upon the panic produced by 
my success. In this I was not mistaken. Notwithstanding 
the noisy boasting of this multitude, a few caunon shot 
against tlie old walls of the Retire led to the capiiulation of 
Madrid ; I entered the city on the fourth. 

Ney, at first directed on Saragossa, was to bo replaced 
there by Mortier, and, in the mean time, he was to leave that 
place to the care of Moncey's corps ; he now received orders 
to join me at Madrid with his sixth corps. I passed it in 
review on the heights of Chan martin, and made it enter 
Madrid with great pomp. The sujierb appeamnce and mar- 
tial air of this corps, formed a strong contrast to the con- 
scripts of which the first army of Spain was composed. 
Lefebvre left Biscay, and also marched for the capital ; 
Soult marched upon Leon to observe Romana and the 
English ; a new corps under the orders of Delaborde, formed 
of the wrecks of the army of Portugal, passed the Pyreneca 
and directed itself on Burgos. 

I had more than once observed the influence which the fall 
.of its capital exercises upon the submission of a state ; 
and I resolved to profit by the fall of Madrid, to influence 
the minds of the Spaniards.^ I determined to adopt no half 



* In speaking of the capture of Madrid and the importance of fortifying the 
capital of a state, Napoleon, in bis Memoirs, dictated at St. Helena, vol. ix., 
uses nearly the f »llowing language : 

If Vienna had been fortifled in 1805, the battle of Ulm would not have de- 
cided the fate of the war. Again, in 1809, if this capital had been fortified, it 
would have enabled the Archduke Charles, after the disaster of Eckmuhl. by a 
forced retreat on the left of the Danube, to form a junction with the forces of 
General Hiller and the Archduke John. 

If Berlin had been fortified in 1806, the army routed at Jena would have 
rallied there and been joined by the Russians. If Madrid had been strongly 
fortified in 1808, the French army, after the victories of Espinosa, Tudela, 
Burgos, and Soramo-Sierra, would not have marched toward that capital, leav- 
ing in rear of Salamanca and Valladolid, both the English army of Oeneml 
Moore and the Spanish army of Romana. If Moscow had been fortified in 
ldl2, ita conflagration would have been avoided, for, with strong défensive 
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meaflures with the clergy ; I had, during my short sojourn at 
Madrid, sufficient proof of the part they had taken in the 
revolation, to remove all doubts on this point, if any had 
previously existed. Repelled by the Church, I had no hope 
of gaining the attachment of its implacable ministers — a 
class of men more disposed than any other in Spain to 
uphold existing abuses. In spite of their well-known 
influence, I was persuaded that there existed in Spain a 
numerous party of men wise enough to second the reforma 
that could be made, particularly in the monastic orders. I 
tried to rouse the patriotic desires of this party. I knew 
that the numerous class of magistrates and notaries, these 
veritable ulemas of the Spanish monarchy, aspired to a more 
liberal organization. It was through this intermediary class 
that I hoped to act upon the mass of the nation. I caused 
to be sent to me a deputation of the notables of Madrid. 
More than twelve hundred of the most distinguished indi- 
viJuals of the different classes and corporations of the capi- 
tal, with the corregidor at their head, came to compliment 

works, and the army of Kutusof encamped on its ramparts» its capture would 
have been impossible. 

Had not Constantinople been well fortified, the empire of Constantine mqtt 
have terminated in the year 700, whereas the standard of the Prophet was not 
planted there until 1440. This capital was, therefore, indebted to its walls 
for eight hundred years of existence. During this period it was besieged Ûùj" 
three times, but only one of these sieges was successful The French and 
Venetians took it, but not without a very severe contest 

Paris has often owed its safety to its walls. In 885 the Normans besieged it 
for two years without effect In 1358 the Dauphin besiege it in vain. In 1359. 
Edward, king of England, encamped at Montrouge, devastated the couniiy to 
its walls, but recoiled fh>m before it, and retired to Chartres. In 1429 it re* 
pulsed the attack of Charles YII. In 1464 the count of Gbarlerois surrounded 
the city, but was unsuccessful in his attacks. In 14*72 it repulsed the amy of 
the duke of Bwnindy. who had already ravaged its precinots. In 1536, whan 
attacked by Charles V., it again owed its safety to its walla. In 15S8 and 
1589 it repulsed the armies of Henry III. and Henry lY. In 1636 and several 
succeeding years, the inhabitants of Paris owed their safety to its walls. If 
thi^ onnîfqi hn^ K'v»»! ofroTiHv (hrtifled in 1814 and 1615, the allied amiev 
would not Lavu Jurcd lu atLe.apt its investment 
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me at my head-quarters at Chanmartin. Never did a more 
solemn assembly present itself before a conqueror to recog- 
nize his power. I profited by the occasion to proclaim my 
intentions with respect to Spain, and replied to their address 
in these terms : 

" I am pleased with the sentiments of the city of Madrid. 
I regret the ills that have befallen it, and I am very happy 
in having been able, under the circumstances, to save it from 
greater misfortunes. I am impatient to take measures to 
tranquillize all classes of citizens, knowing the injurious 
effects of uncertainty upon the people. 

" I have preserved the religious orders, limiting the num- 
ber of monks ; there is not a sensible man who will not 
agree \vith me that they are too numerous. Those who are 
called to this vocation by the grace of God will remain in 
their convents ; as to those who have inconsiderately, or from 
worldly motives, adopted it, I have established them in the 
order of secular ecclesiastics. With the surplus wealth of the 
convents I have provided for the wants of curates, the most 
interesting and useful class of clergy. I have abolished the 
inquisition, a tribunal denounced by all Europe, and repug- 
nant to the feelings of the age. Priests should direct the 
conscience, but can exercise over citizens no exterior and 
corporal jurisdiction. 

''I have obtained satisfaction for mjrself and for m^ 
nation ; vengeance is complete ; it has fallen on ten of the 
principal criminals ; entire and absolute pardon is granted tb 
all others. I have abolished the rights usurped by this 
nobility in times of civil wars, when the kings were too often 
obliged to surrender their rights in order to purchase their 
own tranquillity and the repose of the people. I have abol- 
ished feudal rights, and everyone can now establish inns, 
bakeries, weirs and fisheries, and give free scope to their 
industry, only observing the laws and regulations of the 
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police. The egotism, wealth and prosperity of a few, do 
more iujury to your agriculture, than the heats of the dog- 
days. As there is but one God, there should be in a state 
but one justice ; wherefore all special jurisdictions, being 
usurped, and contrary to national law, have been abolished. 
I have also made known to all persons what each has to fear 
and what each may hope. 

" As to the English armies, I will drive them from the 
Peninsula. Saragossa, Valencia, Seville, shall be reduced 
either by persuasion or by force of arms ; there is no obsta- 
cle capable of retarding, for any length of time, the execu- 
tion of my wishes. But what I can not do is, to constitute 
the Spaniards a nation, under the orders of the king, if they 
continue to be imbued with the spirit of opposition, and of 
hatred to Franco, which English partisans and the enemies 
of the continent have instilled into their minds. I can not 
establish a nation, a king, and Spanish independence, if that 
king is not certain of the affection and fidelity of his 
subjects. 

" The Bourbons can never again reign in Europe ; the 
divisions in the royal family were fomented by the English. 
To drive King Charles and his favorite from the throne was 
not what the duke of Infantado, the instrument of England, 
wished ; papers recently taken in his house prove what the 
real object was ; it was British preponderance that they 
wished to establish in Spain. Insensate project ! which 
could have led to no other result than an endless war and the 
shedding of oceans of blood. No power under British 
influence can exist upon the continent ; if there are any 
who desire it, their desire is folly, and will, sooner or later, 
cause their ruin. 

*' It would be easy for me, and I may be compelled to ' 
govern Spain, by establishing a viceroy in each province. 
But I will not refuse to concede my rights of conquest to 
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the king, aud to establish him at Madrid, when the thirty 
thousand citizens of this capital, the ecclesiastics, nobles, 
merchants, lawyers, shall manifest their sentiments and their 
fidelity, set the example to the provinces, and make known 
to the people and the entire nation, that the happiness of all 
depends upon a king and a liberal constitution, favorable in 
its provisions to the people, and opposed only to the ego- 
tism and haughty passions of the aristocracy. 

" If such be the sentiments of the thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants of the city of Madrid, let them assemble in the 
Churches and on the Holy Sacrament take an oath, not with 
the mouth alone, but with the heart, and without any Jesuit- 
ical restriction, to be true to the king^ and to love and 
support him. Let the priests from the pulpit and in the 
confessional, the tradesmen in their correspondence, the 
lawyers in their meetings and discourses, inculcate these sen- 
timents among the people ; then I will relinquish my rights 
of conquest ; then I will place the king on the throne, and 
take pleasure in showing myself the faithful friend of the 
Spaniard. The present generation may differ in opinions ; 
too many passions have been excited ; but your descendants 
will bless me as the regenerator of the nation ; they will 
mark my sojourn among you as memorable days, and from 
these days they will date the prosperity of Spain." 

These words, promulgated through all Spain, and accom- 
panied by proclamations and decrees reducing two-thirds of 
the monastic orders, only irritated the resistance of the clergy, 
without making me a single partisan. The nobility, threat- 
ened in their feudal rights and seigneurial jurisdictions, were 
only the more bitter in their opposition ; finally, the Eacri" 
lanos, ill »itisfied with the destruction of an order of things 
which multipied law suits, deemed it their duty to pronounce, 
for certain vague hopes which they did not appi-eciate, the 
vengeance inspired by a sense of insulted national honor. 
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Postenty, more disinterested and impartial^ will decide that 
the viewa contained in these proclamations were the only ones 
which could rescue Spain from the gulf into which misfor- 
tune had precipitated her ; she will some day regret having 
r^ected these wise and salutary measures. But the mass of 
ihe nation, incapable of understanding my language and of 
appreciating its meaning, docile to obey the- impulses it 
received, repelled them with indignation. Ten years after- 
ward, they received with enthusiastic joy, then condemned to 
death and dragged upon the hurdle, those Spaniards who 
had ventured to follow in my footsteps, and to proclaim 
these salutary measures. There is a time for all things I 

The EDglish adyance tr^m Portngal*— During all this 
time the English army had remained stationary. Its operar 
tions had been ill-combined ; the faults were attributed to 
Lord Castlereagh, who directed the department of war in 
uttiar ignorance of the art. Moore was a very distinguished 
officer, but he committed many errors ; he debouched from 
Portugal by Salamanca, and sent his material by Badajos, 
as if it could not have followed by Almeida. General Baird 
was to join him with a corps which was to land at Coruna ; 
but he was delayed some twelve days for permission to dis- 
embark his troops--'a permission which the Spanish officers 
were unwilling to give. He finally effected his landing on 
the twenty-eighth of November, and directed his march on 
Astorga, at the time I entered Madrid. Moore, forced to 
• wait at Salamanca for his material and half of his army, 
finally decided to march on Valladolid. The news of the 
bloody checks experienced by his allies induced him to decide 
rather hastily to retreat ; but on hearing that the Spaniards 
bad announced their intention to redouble their efforts in the 
defense of M;idrid, he renewed hb plan of marching on 
Valladolid. It is a singular and almost unaccountable cir- 
cumstance that, although in the midst of a friendly popula- 
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tion^ he did not learn the surrender of Madrid till the four- 
teenth^ and even then by an intercepted dispatch of ours^ 
containing at the same time information of the position of 
Soult on the Carion. The Spaniards had concealed this 
event, either through their national pride, or on account of 
dissatisfaction. The public voice accused the English general 
of tardy, irresolute movements; he thought to calm public 
opinion by forming the project of capturing the corps of 
Soult. Ho left Toro on the twenty-second, at the head of 
thirty thousand Englieh troops, for Sahagun. Romana, with 
the Spaniards, was to push from Leon to the north of Sal- 
dana, and fall on Soult's right, while the English should 
turn his left, by crossing the Carion. To secure the success 
of this project, it was necessary that the English should 
take the road from Palencia on Herrera ; but they feared to 
separate themselves too far from their line of retreat, and 
preferred to march directly to Sahagun. 

Hapoleon narehes against Ihem.— Hearing of this march 
of the English, I immediately resolved to operate on their 
rear, in order to cut them off from Portugal and the ports of 
Galicia. For the security of Madrid, I established on the 
Tagus the corps of Lefebvre and Victor, the first at Tala- 
vera, and the second at Toledo ; a part of my cavalry re- 
mained at Madrid. 1, myself, with my guards, the corps of 
Ney, the division of Desselles, and the remainder of the 
cavalry, left the capital on the twenty-second, and marched 
on Tordesillas, where I crossed the Duero on the twenty- 
fifth. This direction was good ; that of Toro might perhaps 
have been preferable. Ney, yielding to good advice, was on 
the point of taking from Arevallo the road direct to that 
city ; perhaps wo might have anticipated the English at 
Benevento. This was the decisive i)oint of the two lines of 
retreat ou Corufia and Portugal. My positive order to go to 

Tordesillas dissuaded him. This would have been of no 
TOL. n. — 28. 
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importance, if we had marched from there direct on Bene- 
vento, but the fear that Soult might be engaged alone with the 
English caused me to incline a little too much to the right 
on Medina-del-Rio-Seco, where I arrived ou the twenty- 
seventh of December. General Laborde, who had just ar- 
rived in Castile with the old corps of Junot, received orders 
to join mo by Yalladolid ; Soult had already called him upon 
the Carion. 

Moore retires on Coruna.— The following days I con- 
tinued my march to take the English in reverse. Moore was 
too prudent to fall into the snare. On hearing of my advance 
with a considerable force from Madrid on Leon, he renounced 
his projects against Soult ; and, on the twenty-fourth, in- 
stead of marching from Sahagun to Carion, ho fell back on 
Benevento, where he took position, on the twenty-sixth, in 
rear of the Esla, at the junction of the roads to Salamanca, 
Madrid, Leon, and those leading to Galicia. The vigilance 
of the English general having defeated my projects, it only 
remained for me to profit by my superiority in numbers to 
push the enemy warmly, while Soult sought to turn his left, 
by moving from Leon on Astorga. This movement com- 
pleted the separation of the corps of Romana, which took 
the road to Orense. On the second, Moore left Benevento, 
and hastened his retreat by Astorga and Lugo on Coruna ; 
a single brigade took the road to Orense. I followed only to 
Astorga ; for I deemed it useless to fatigue all the troops 
which I had with me, by marching them to the extremity of 
Galicia, and the corps of Soult was sufficient for tho pursuit 
of the English army, already broken and much weakened. 
Nevertheless, I took the precaution to direct Ney to follow 
Soult near enough to render him assistance in case of need. 
With the remainder of my troops I took the road to Val- 
ladolid. 

Battle of CoriiEa.— The English rapidly retreated to 
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Corufia, where they expected to embark. Their fleet was at 
Vîgo ; a contrary wind would have caused them the greatest 
embarrassment. Happily for them, the road to Coruna 
traverses from Astorga to Lugo a defile of thirty leagues 
formed by very high mountains. A feeble rear-guard waB 
sufficient to protect the road, and the country was such as to 
preclude all possibility of manoeuvring on the flanks. This 
prevented Soult from cutting off the enemy's march ; and 
Ney, encumbered in the defile in their rear, could do nothing. 
This was the more to be regretted as the English army, hav- 
ing nothing prepared on this line, was destitute of every 
thing, and reduced to a frightful condition by the forced 
marches which it made without any necessity. They ham- 
strung the horses of their cavalry and train, and abandoned 
three or four thousand stragglers and sick, without ever 
having their line of operations threatened. Whatever may 
have been said of it, this retreat of Moore was, in reality, 
nothing less than a flight. It is not easy to conceive why 
the English were unwilling to defend Coruna. Of course it 
was not a Gibraltar ; but it might have resisted an enemy 
who had only light artillery ; honor required a defense ; 
besides there was the sea by which the place could be pro- 
visioned, and by which, in case of necessity the army could 
retire. This operation of which the English have boasted, is 
incomprehensible to me, and without a parallel in history. 

Ilaving reached Coruna, the English army to gain time 
for the embarkation, put themselves in order of battle in 
front of the city ; this gave us time to overtake them ; 
Soult bejan the attack on the sixteenth of January ; he had 
twenty thousand men, and the English about the same num- 
bur. The battle was well contested but indecisive ; Gen- 
eral Moore was killed,^ and Baird and Paget each lost an 

* Bir John Moore was born at Glasgow in 1761, and at the age of fifteen, 
entered the armjr as ensign. In 1790, he was made a lieutenant-colonel, and 
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arm. Th*e British troops exhibited great firmness, which 
strongly contrasted with the disorder and precipitation of 
their retreat, in which their only embarrassment was a want 

Was wounded at the siege of Golvi. In 1*796, be accompanied Sir Ralph Aber- 
orombie to the West Indies, as brigadier-general. In 1799, he was sent to 
Holland, and subsequently engaged in the expedition to Egypt In October, 
1808, he landed in Spain at the head of the English forces, and fell at Coruna, 
January 16th, 1809, mortally wounded by. a cannon baU. 

Napier thus describes his death and character: 

** Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the result of the fight about the 
Tillage of Elvira, was struck on the left breast by a cannon shot ; the shock 
threw him from lus horse with violence, but he rose again in a sitting posture, 
Iii6 countenance unchanged, and his steadfast eye still fixed upon the regi- 
ments engaged in bis front, no sigh betraying a sensation of pain. In a few 
momenta, when he was satisfied that the troope were gaining ground, his coun- 
tenance brightened, and he sulTered himself to be taken to the rear ; then wm 
teen the dreadful nature of his hurt The shoulder was shattered to picjts. 
the arm was hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over the heart were broken, 
and bared of fiesh, and the muscles of the breast torn into long strips, which 
were interlaced by their recoil from the dragging of the shot. As the soldiers 
placed him in a blanket his sword got entangled, and the hilt entered the 
wound ; Captain Hardinge, a staff-officer, who was near, attempted to take it ofi; 
but the dying man stopped him, saying, */< is well as it w, I had raUier it should 
go out of the fidd with me f and in that manner, so becoming to a soldier, 
Moore was borne from the fight ♦ » ♦ 

" He was carried to the town by a party of soldiers ; his blood flowed fast, 
and the torture of his wound increased, but such was the unshaken firmness 
of his mind, that those about him, judging from the resolution of his counten- 
ance that his hurt was not mortal, expressed a hope of bis recovery; hearing 
this, he looked steadfastly at the injury for a moment, and then said, ' A^, I feel 
that to he impossible.^ Several times he caused his attendants to stop and turn 
him round, that he might behold the field of battle, and when the firing indi- 
cated the advance of the British, be discovered his satisfaction, and permitted 
the bearers to proceed. Being brought to his lodgings, the surgeons examined 
his wound, but there was no hope, the pain increased, and he spoke with great 
difficulty. Ât intervals he asked if the French were beaten, and addressing 
his old friend, Colonel Anderson, he said, * Tou know that I always wished to die 
this way,'' Again he asked if the enemy were defeated, and being told they 
were, observed, ^ It is a grecU satisfaction to me to know we Tutve beaten the 
French* His countenance continued firm and l.is thoughts dear, once only, 
when he spoke of his mother, he became agitated, but he oflen inquired after 
the safety of his friends, and the officers of his 6tafi| and he did not even in 
this moment forget to recommend those whose merit had given them claims to 
promotion. His strength failed fest, and life was just extinct, when, with an 
unsubdued spirit, as if anticipating the baseness of his posthumous calumnia- 
- tors, he exclaimed, ^ I hope the peoph of E.igland wlU he satisfied I I hope my 
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of provisions ; an important lesson, which proves the diffi- 
culties of carrying on a war in a disorganized country, where 
it is inapossible to live by requisitions. Nevertheless, the 

country toiU do me justice P In a few minutes afterward he died, and his coq^se 
wrapped in a military cloak, was interred by the officers of his staff in the cita- 
del of Coruila ; the guna of the enemy paid his funeral iiouors, and Soalt, with 
a noble feeling of respect for his valor, raised a monument to his memory. 

" Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose uncommon capacity 
was sustained by the purest virtue, and governed by a disinterested patriotism 
more in keeping with the primitive than the luxurious age of a g^at nation. 
His tall, graceful person, his dark, searchmg eyes, strongly defined forehead, 
and singularly expressive mouth, indicated a noble disposition and a refined 
understanding. The lofty sentiments of honor habitual to his mind, being 
adorned by a subtle, playfhl wit, gave him in conversation, an ascendency that 
he always preserved by the decisive vigor of his actions. He maintained the 
right with a vehemence bordering upon fierceness, and every important trans- 
action m which he was engaged increased his reputation for talent, and con- 
firmed his character as a stern enemy to vice, a stead&st friend to merit, a just 
and faithful servant of his country. The honest loved him, the dishonest 
feared him ; for while he lived he did not shun, but scorned and spurned the 
base, and, with characteristic propriety, they spurned at him when he was 
dead. 

*• A soldier fVom his early youth, Moore thirsted for the lienors of !i:3 profes- 
sion, and feeling that he was worthy to lead a British army, hailed the fortune 
that placed him at the head of the troops destined for Spain. As the stream 
of time passed, the inspiring hopes of triumph disappeared, but the austerer 
glory of sufiering remained, and with a firm heart lie aucopted that gift of a 
severe fUte. Ck>nflding in the strength of liis genius, he disregarded the 
clamors of presumptuous ignorance, and opposing sound miUtary views to the 
foolish projects so insolently thrust upon him by the ambassador, ho conducted 
a long and arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and fortitude ; no insult 
disturbed, no fiUsehood deceived Liin, no remonstrance shook his determination; 
fortune frowned without subduing his constancy ; death struck, but the spirit 
of the man remained unbroken, when his shattered body scarcely afibrded it a 
habitation. Having done all that was just toward others, he remembered what 
was due to himself; neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the lingering 
hours of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could quell the pride of his 
gallant heart, or lower the dignified feelmg with which, conscious of merit, he 
at the last moment asserted his right to the gratitude of the country he had 
served so truly. If glory bo a distinction, for such a man death is not a 
leveller!" 

This campaign of the English has been most severely criticised, and the 
general, wlio conducted it, was, at the time, made the subject of the most un- 
merited and unreasonable abuse. Sir John Moore was not a great military 
genius. This was never claimed by himself^ nor by his friends for him. But 
he was a brave, honest and sensible man, and withal a great general, far above 
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English maintained their principal position, and, the night 
after the combat, effected their embarkation. The Spaniards, 
discouraged and few in number, did not even attempt to 
defend the places of Galicia. Coruiia capitulated on the 
twentieth, and some days after, the important place of Ferrol 
surrendered to Soult without resistance In the capture of 
this place we took seven ships of the line and three frigates, 
besides a considerable number of vessels undergoing repairs. 
Komana at first retired toward Orense, and afterward regained 
the Asturias. 

Lefebvre on the Tagns^ — The news of my departure from 
Madrid in pursuit of the English, had revived the courage! 
of the wrecks of the army of Andalusia which were collected 
at Cuença, under the orders of the duke of Infantado, and 

the majority of those who havo commanded armies and conducted campaig^na. 
He did not succeed 1 A crime which has no pardon and no mitigation in Eng- 
land and the United States. In other countries, a générales character is judg^ 
by his plans and the use he makes of the means at his command. Kot so in 
England, at least in Moore's time. He must succeed, whether furnished with 
means or not. In this respect we copy the English pretty closely ; success, hot 
merit, is tlio criterion by which popular opinion at first decides. Defeat, unless 
of a party favorite, is followed by unmeasured condemnation and abuse. 

Perhaps the history of the world scarcely furnishes a parallel to the abuse 
which was heaped upon Moore for this retreat, which was entirely unavoidable, 
and well conducted. The party press of England seized upon it as a topic for 
political animadversion, and the furtherance of party scheraea. Every thing 
was misunderstood and misrepresented. Personal and party abuse was the 
order of the day. The opposition thought, by Moore's failure, to weaken and 
break down the administration, let the consequences to the country bo what 
they might. Many were led oven to the very verge of treason. But time, 
which ultimately separates the true from the false, and vindicates the right, has 
rescued Moore from his slanderers, and placed his name high on tho rolls of 
fkme ; while his detractors are utterly forgotten. Napier most ably vindicated 
his character and military conduct, and the verdict of history has, in tho main, 
supported Napicr*s opinion. On the contrary, his enemies, who eo profusely 
abused him in the public press of England, havo sunk so deep into obscurity, 
that they can only be reached by the resurrectionary trumpet. 

It is a singular fact, that not one of those who abused Moore and opposed 
the war, ever afterward attained any rank or consideration in England. An 
important lesson to those who, for interests of party, cease to be patriots and 
become half-way traitors to their government and their country. 
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of the army of the centre which was behind the Tagus, 
under General Galuzzo. The fourth corps under Marshal 
Lefebvre, prepared to repel this latter army. After having 
surprised the passage of the Tagus at Almaraz, Lefebvre 
drove back upon Merida the enemy, who were much scattered 
along an immense line. General Galuzzo was forced to col- 
lect the fragments of his army behind the Gaudiana. 

Victor defeats Infantado at IJcles*— -The duke of Infan* 
tado, expecting to find Madrid defenseless, advanced, at the 
end of December, from Cuença on that capital The duke 
of Belluna, who was cantoned about Toledo, met him half 
way. The rencontre took place at Ucles, on the thirteenth 
of January ; the division of Villatte, falls on Uio enemy as 
soon as it arrives ; that of Buffin, having loi>t its road, de- 
bouches, by unexpected good fortune, behind Ucks, and also 
falls suddenly on the enemy's rear. The hostile forces arc 
completely routed, more especially the newly levied troops 
which form the great mass of their army. Eight or ten 
thousand prisoners, and thirty pieces of cannon, are the 
trophies of this easy triumph. Unfortunately, Latour- 
Maubourg's division of dragoons, which had followed the 
first corps, did not arrive in time to take part in the combat ; 
otherwise, not a single battalion of Infantadi/s array would 
have escaped ! Victor, after pushing tho enemy on Cuença 
and exploring that province, fell back on Madridegos and 
Oonsuegra. 

Operations in Catalonia* — Our affairs in Catalonia took a 
turn not less brilliant in appearance, but much less fortunate 
in results. This province, whose inhabitants had immor- 
talized themselves by their resistance to Philip V. in 1709, 
is the most warlike in Spain. Its steep mountains present 
great difficulties in military operations, and especially in the 
supplies of an army, for it produces very little grain, and 
the cattle, on the first alarm, are driven away by the inhabi- 
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tants into the mountains. Add to this, that its cities oc- 
cupy sites strong by nature, and made still stronger by the 
resources of art. Its frontier population, composed of con- 
trabandists and smugglers, is well suited for war. The 
news of the success of Baylen, exaggerated, as is usual with 
the Spaniard, had electrified all Catalonia. The people 
every where ran to arms. Duhesmc, who commanded at 
Barcelona, fueling the necessity of opening a communication 
by Gerniui, invested that place. After two unsuccessful at^ 
tacks, cxtcuted with more courage than skill, he was reen- 
forced by the division of Reille, and directed his operations 
more in accordance to rule ; but allowing himself to be sur- 
prised, on the tenth of August (1808), by General Caldagues, 
who succeeded in supplying the place with provisions, he 
was finally forced to retreat. Reille regained Figueras with 
four thousand men ; Duhesmc had great difficulty in reach- 
; 1 J Barcelona with seven thousand, where he was besieged by 
i!ïe enemy. 

I now assembled three new divisions on this frontier, form- 
ing about twenty thousand men, and ordered St.-Cyr to take 
the command, directing him to effect a junction, as soon as 
possible, with Duhesmc ; but Berthier, who was incapable 
of doing any thing without my special instructions, took no 
administrative measures for providing this corps with the 
necessary supplies. It was composed of the Italian division 
of Pino, the French division of Souham, and of Tuscans, 
Neapolitans, Valencians, etc. 

The retreat of Duhesme had inflamed the ardent Cata- 
' lans ; the supreme Junta sent them the troops of Minorca 
and reenforcements drawn from Valencia and Grenada, under 
the command of the Swiss General Reding. The ports of 
Tarragona, Tortosa, Palamos, and Rosas, afforded every fa- 
cility for rendering this province impregnable. They formed 
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there forty battalions of miguelets ;* and it was estimated 
that seventy thousand men^ in all, took up arms for the com- 
mon defense, exclusive of a multitude of peasants, and of 
women, who, animated by a holy ardor, often bore arms in 
the defense of their ramparts. General Vives took the com- 
mand in this province, and the English squadron imder 
CoUingwood cruised along the coast to second him. 

St.-Cyr succors Barcelona. — In order to succor Barcelona, 
and supply that place with provisions, it was necessary first 
to capture Gerona and Hostalrich, the only points by which 
supplies could be conveyed. This seemed impossible in the 
face of so many difficulties ; nevertheless St.-Cyr, judging 
that it would be dangerous to advance towards Barcelona 
while Rosas remained in the power of the English and insur- 
gents, who might at any time cut off his communication 
with our frontier, dotermined to lay siege to that place. It 
is due to this general, to say, that this decision was contrary 
to my orders, which, under the circumstances, ho was per- 
fectly justifiable in disregarding. The English, under Coch- 
rane, sought ill vain to sustain the place, and the Spanish 
army to effect its rescue. The garrison, numbering three 
thousand men, abandoned by the squadron of its allies, was 
obliged to capitulate on the sixth of December. 

St. Cyr, now yielding to my pressing instances, advanced 
to the succor of Barcelona. This was a difficult task. The 
marquis of Lusun, having retired from Aragon and Cerdana, 
assembled under Gerona a corps of ten or twelve thousand 
men. It was necessary to leave him behind, for even should 
we attack him with success, it would be impossible to pur- 
sue him on the upper Fluvia without deviating from the 
object of the expedition. The marquis of Vivi s commanded 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand men around Barcelona, 
which place he was closely investing. Gerona and Hostal- 
*^ Armed mountaincera of tho Pyrenees. 
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rich obstructed the only road, so that neither cannon nor 
caissons of munitions could be transported. St.-Cyr might, 
therefore, find himself on the Bezos surrounded by twenty- 
five thousand good troops and a multitude of militia and 
miguelets, without having the means of sustaining two com- 
bats. Setting out from the Abispal by Valdreras, he suc- 
ceeded in turning Hostalrich and getting thri>ugh the im- 
portant passage of Tordera and the defile of San Celoni, 
where one-half of the army of Vives might have formed an 
impenetrable barrier. 

iffair of Cardedeu* — On* reaching the plateau between 
Llinas and Cardedtu, on the sixteenth of December, St.-Cyrat 
last encountered Vives there formed to close the passage. He 
attacked him with impetuosity, completely routed his troops, 
captured all his cannon without losing one of our own, and 
then marched in triumph into Barcelona. This enterprise^ 
which was conducted with rare precision, did great honor to 
St..Cyr. 

Victory of MollBO-del-Roy. — Deeming it necessary to 
profit, without delay, by this victory to annihilate the regu- 
lar corps of the enemy's army which had rallied behind the 
Llobregat, in order to cover Tarragona, Sl.-Cyr attacked 
Vives, the twenty-first of December, broke his right wing, and 
drove it back on the left All took to flight, throwing away 
their arms and baggage. If they had held out a little longer, 
turned and out-flanked as they were, they would have been 
completely destroyed. As it was, they lost only twelve hun- 
dred prisoners, but we captured fifty pieces of their artillery. 
According to strict strategic principles, the attack should 
have been made on the left of the Spaniards, so as to drive 
them back on the sea and the marshes of Crava. It is true 
that their artillery and best troops were concentrated on this 
wing, in order to defend the bridge of Molino-del-Rey ; but 
was it not possible to debouch by Pelleja on Moscaro, and. 
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if this operation had succeeded, would there have been a 
single Spaniard left to carry to Tarragona the news of the 
destruction of their army ? The difficulty of the ground is 
the only reason that can be given for the attack on the right. 
I know very well that strategic movements are of little avail 
against Spanish insurgents ; but when there is a considerable 
corps of regular troops to deal with, and an opportunity 
occurs to manœuvre so as to throw them back upon the sea, 
it is always well to attempt it. 

Tlctorlcsof Capellados and Walseht— So far from allowing 
itself to be discouraged by these reverses, the junta of Catalonia, 
established at Tarragona, threw Vives into prison, and supplied 
his place by Reding, an officer of valor and energy. Exposed 
to every privation, St-Cyr, nevertheless, maintained himself 
with tenacity, till the month of February, between Barce- 
lona and Tarragona. At this epoch Saragossa was closely 
pressed by Lannes. Beding having received reënforcements 
from all sides, deemed it the proper time to resume the offen- 
Bive, hoping to be able, should he succeed in driving St.-Cyr 
from Catalonia, to fly to the assistance of Aragon. If Re- 
ding had understood strategy as well as ho did fighting, ho 
might here have played an important part. A slight success 
on the right flank of St.-Cyr, would have paralyzed his 
whole corps ; but Reding thought his superiority authorized 
him to envelop our troops. Forming four columns several 
leagues apart, he marched to the right with the îiite of his 
forces on the direct road to Vendrel, while his left under 
Wimpfen, was to descend from Lacuna and Igualda on Villa 
Franca. This was a double fault ; Reding should have 
allowed Sfc.-Cyr to move on Vendrel and Tarragona, while 
he himself was defiling with thirty thousand men on Capel- 
lados and Martorel, so as to turn our right and cut us off 
from Barcelona. St.-Cyr took the wisest course which could 
be adopted in such a case ; he concentrated his forces on the 
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centre at Lacuna, the sixteenth of February, overthrew his 
adversary's centre at Capellados, and drove it back on Cer- 
vera and Manresa. To complete his task, St.-Cyr drew back 
from the right toward the left (from Igualda on San Magi)^ 
80 as to repeat on the enemy's right wing the operation he 
had just executed on the centre. Souham was to cooperate 
by effecting his junction at Villa Rodona ; but the diflSculty 
of sending orders prevented him from obtaining the desired 
result from this movement. Nevertheless, the junction was 
effected, and a French corps took possession of Walsch. 
Reding thought, by an inverse movement, to connect himself 
by Monblanch with the troops of Wimpfen near Igualda. 
He thus found himself cut off from the division which he 
had left in advance of Tarragona, and resolved to attack our 
troops and reestablish his communication. St.-Cyr marched 
to encounter him ; the meeting took place on the twenty- 
fifth of February, near Alcover. The enemy's defeat was 
complete ; Reding, who was himself wounded, regained Tar- 
ragona, after losing more than three thousand five hundred 
men hors-de^omhat. The handful of braves who gained 
these brilliant victories were, nevertheless, subjected to great 
want and its attendant maladies. The enemy repaired his 
losses by the continually increasing animosities of the popu- 
lation. 

Second SieifC of Saragossa.— Success, though much better 
contested, had also crowned our arms in Aragon ; the 
modem Numantia, half buried in its own ruins, had capitu- 
lated. It will be remembered, that after the battle of Tudela, 
Palafox had retired upon Saragossa with thirty thousand 
men. A multitude of peasants, driven before our colunms, 
had also taken refuge there. An ancient tradition made this 
city an object of peculiar veneration ; it was the sanctuary 
of the Virgen-del-Pilar, the palladium of Spanish liberty, and 
all were resolved to save it or to die in the attempt. Priests, 
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monks, citizt ns, jn^asants, as well as the military, were in- 
flamed with unbounded enthusiasm. Never were so many 
different passions directed to the same object. Pride, pat- 
riotism, fanaticism, national and military honor — all the 
most powerful motives of human action were put in play to 
render the defense a desperate one. 

Marshal Moncey had given to Junot the command of the 
third corps which first began the investment. Mortier had 
joined it with the fifth corps after Ney had received orders to 
move on Madrid. Marshal Launes was placed in command 
of this army, and directed to proceed to the siege ; General 
La Coste, my aide-de-camp, and Colonel Rogniat* directed 
the engineers, and General Dedon commanded the artillery. 

Situated in one of the most fertile plains, with a popula- 
tion of sixty thousand inhabitants, Saragossa is built partly 
of brick and partly of granite ; though not regularly forti- 
fied, it is surrounded by a thick wall. Since the first siege 
they had strengthened the weak parts of this wall, erected 
parapets, and constructed barricades across the streets, so that 
the wall being forced, a new enciente as it were, would be 
formed in each street ; the place was well armed with one 
hundred and eighty pieces of cannon. Moreover, after the 
first siege, the English general, Doyle, had gone to Saragossa, 
levied a corps of troops, and furnished a large number of 
English muskets and military munitions for arming the Ara- 
gonese. The houses, being principally constructed of ma- 

* Joseph Ro^iat was born at Tienne, in 1767, and entered the service at 
the beginning of the Revolution. He served under Moreau, in 1800, as captain 
of engineers. He served in the campaigns of 1805, 1806 and 1807, and was 
made a colouel afler the siege of Dantzic, in wbicli he rendered valuable aid to 
General Obasseloup Laubat In the Peninsular war he directed several im- 
portant sieges, and was promoted to the grades of brigadier-general and 
general-of-di vision In 1813, he directed the defenses of the capital of Saxony, 
and in 1814, commanded at Metz. He was afterward made lieutenant-general, 
and employed on important works of fortiâc^ition. He was the author of several 
valuable book.^ on military and political subjects. 
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fionry without the use of wood, rendered the usual incendiary 
projectiles utterly useless. It would, therefore, be necessary 
to resort to a bombardment, or to attack the place by mines, 
should the enemy not be forced by assault to capitulate. 
Both means were finally employed. Houses were attacked 
and defended like so many bastions in a r^ular fortress ; 
and buildings, blown up by the mines, still found defenders 
who furiously disputed the scattered fragments. It would 
require the i)en of a Homer to describe the heroic scenes of 
this siegp, where art and well-directed courage finally tri- 
umphed over the strength and eneiigy of despair. They dis- 
puted the possession of their houses, story by story, defending 
the rooms, the cellars, and the terraces, like so many demi- 
lunes, covered- ways, and counterscarps. The garrison multi- 
plied its numbers ; each point of attack was sustained by 
peasants and armed citizens who assembled at the sound of 
the tocsin in the difierent quarters to serve as a reserve. 
When an isolated post was not defended in a manner to suit 
the pleasure of the mob, the unfortunate officer who com- 
manded, was either massacred or sentenced to be shot. 

At the end of two months, the enciente of the city had 
been can-ied in many places, and one-fourth of the houses re- 
duced by sword and torch. The population, half buried in 
their cellars, had been swept off by a horrible epidemic. 
Fifteen thousand soldiers and thirty thousand inhabitants 
had perished by fire, pestilence and famine ; and when the 
place capitulated, it presented to our brave army, seized with 
admiration and horror, the aspect of a vast charnel-house. 
Palafox, who was sick, had given the command to a dis- 
tinguished Fr nch emigrant (St.-Marc), but the latter soon 
threw his weighty responsibility on a junta of defense. This 
junta, yielding to the clamors of the majority, consented to 
capitulate, notwithstanding the opposition of fanatics who 
wished still to prolong the defense. My aide-de-camp, La- 
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coste,* had directed the siege till the moment of his death ; 
Dedon was still spared ; Launes had distinguished himself, 
as he always did ; as also had Mortier^ 8uchet, and the 
intrepid Gazan. Our loss did not exceed five thousand men. 
Manes of so many brave men I Providence had made you 
friends and alHes, but a deplorable political error forced you 
to slay each other Î 

SosU is sent to PortigaL — I had hoped that England 
would be so disgusted with the catastrophe of Moore, 
that she would make no new efforts in the Peninsula ; and 
my first idea was to avenge Junot by placing my eagles 
anew on the towers of Lisbon. The Portuguese army, a part 
disbanded, and a part sent into France, no lunger seemed in 
condition to dispute our entrance. The return of our vic- 
torious troops, announcing a superiority which no force could 
oppose, seemed calculated to give confidence to our partisans 
^nd to induce them to declare boldly for our cause. Al- 
though they were not the most numerous party, they never- 
theless counted in their ranks men high in public esteem. 

The feeble part taken by the Portuguese previous to the 
defeat of Junot, deceived me respecting the state of feeling in 
the interior of the country, where exasperation was after- 
wards raised to the highest pitch. The English army, to 
which alone I had attributed the loss of Portugal, had dis- 
appeared at Coruna, and I flattered myself that my chances 
of success were better than before. My calculations proved 
erroneous, because my enemies displayed greater resourceà 
than I had supposed. The Prince Regent of Portugal had 
even outdone Barrère and the Committee of Public Safety, in 
his measures for national defense ; he had ordered, by the 

* Goont N. Lacoste was an officer of the oorps of engineers, and rose to the 
rank of colonel, in the campaign of 1S07. He cUstingnished himself at the 
siege of Dantzic, and was made aid-de-camp to the Emperor, with the rank 
of general-of-brigade. San Oenis, the chief engineer of the defenses of Sara- 
gosaa^ fell at nearly the sama moment aa Laooste. 
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decree of December 11th (1808), a levée-en-masse of all men 
between the ages of eighteen and sixty years ; every indi- 
vidual refusing to march against the enemy, was to be shot ; 
every village that did not oppose all possible resistance, was 
to be burnt. There is no parallel to this in the code of 
1793. 

Beresford,* who had been made a Portuguese marshal, 
was entrusted with the general command. He organized 
twenty-four regiments under English pay, and with English 
officers for all grades above that of captain. Other regiments, 
entirely Portuguese, were also organized at the same time. 
The regular militia, instituted some half century before, and 
the reserve, known under the name of ordonanzas, were all 
put under requisition. A regency, composed of the Patri- 
arch of Lisbon, the Marquis de Las Minas y de Monteyre 
Mor, was invested with unlimited powers, yet subordinate to 
the English general, who was the true dictator of the mon- 
archy. Moreover, General Craddock, who remained English 
governor at Lisbon, on the departure of Mooi-e, had received 
reenforcements, among which was the division of Mackenzie. 
The English sought to introduce this division into Cadiz, 
under the charitable pretext of defending that place from 
our troops, from whom, however, it was not in the slightest 
danger ! But the Spaniards were not to be duped by such 
a pretext ; and Mackenzie, very properly refused admission 
into a place from which it had been as impossible to eject 
him as from Gibraltar, resumed his anchorage in the Tagus. 

* Sir William Bercsford served with distinction in the Peninsular war, and 
was afterwards made a baron of the Uni led Kingdom. For his services in 
Portugal he received the titles of Duke of Klvas and Marquis of Campo Major. 
The Prmce Regent of Portugal made him generalissimo of his armies, but the 
severity with which he punished a conspiracy of General Freviv, in 1817, 
against the British domination in Lisbon, rendered him so odious to the Por- 
tuflruese, that the Cortes afterwards dismissed him. In 1826 he again appeared 
Lt Lisbon, at the head of the British forces sent to quell tlio rebellion 
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Soult received orders at Ferrol to march ou Lisbon with 

the second and eighth corps, whoseefifective strength a month 

befinre was near forty thousand men, but which, had been re- 

^duced by sickness and losses during the campaign, to about 

. twenty-four thousand. I hoped that these troops, reenforced 

^ by ten thousand convalescents and seconded by the corps of 

Victor who was to descend the Tagus, and the division of 

Lapisse who waa to debouch toward Almeida, would suffice 

for the subjugation of a kingdom which I considered already 

nearly disarmed. 

. DeHi'tnre et Nêfél^m fer Pai4s«— I had not yet received 
any news from this expedition into Portugal, when import- 
ant matters recaUed me to France. Austria was arming in 
great force ; and I inferred that there must be some grand 
project forming against me in Germany and in the north of 
Europe. .1 set out from Valladolid for Paris, about the 
middle of January. 

In leaving the Peninsula, I was greatly embarrassed in 
selecting a successor. Joseph did not understand the art of 
war ; but his title gave him command over the marshals who 
wei» unwilling to obey the orders of any one of their col- 
leagues. He had remained with his court at Yittoria ; and 
I was undecided about sending him back to Madrid, when a 
deputation, of the grand functionaries of the state came to 
formally request his return. This request resulted from the 
fear of the Spaniards, lest they might be conquered and the 
kingdom dismembered ; but the throne of my brother and 
the constitution of Bayonne, would at least be a guarantee 
i>f the integrity of their monarchy. This deputation decided 
me ; and my brother made his formal entry into his capital 
at the very moment when I was entering the gates of Paris, 
January 22d. I left him in command, giving him Marshal 
Jourdan for an adviser ; the conqueror of Fleurus had a 

name ; he alone had commanded a hundred thousand men ; 
VOL. n, — 2<^ 
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this would necessarily give him influence. I must confess 
that my choice was not a fortunate one ; Jourdan was a good 
soldier, but his system of military operations was erroneous ; 
he was a good administrator, laborious and methodical ; bat 
he was incapable of giving motion to this vast machine. 
Indeed the ^lask was exceeding difficult, on account of the 
contentious spirit of the marshals, the almost utter impossi- 
bility of communicating with the diiferent corps-d'a/rméey 
and the necessity of covering the capital. To ensure success, 
it was necessary first of all, to keep constantly united a force 
sufficient to fall day and night on the English, without being 
troubled about Madrid ; but, with a king at head-quarters, 
seeking to control a vast kingdom, this was a difficult 
matter. 

Nevertheless, at the time of my departure from France, I 
left my brother great chances of success ; for in three months 
I had greatly advanced our cause j the destruction of three 
Castillan armies, the occupation of Madrid, the overthrow 
of Moore, the fall of Saragossa, the defeat of Vives and 
Reding, the occupation of Galicia, the assault of Oporto- 
had struck Spain and Portugal with terror. The English 
division left at Lisbon under Craddock, was already prepar- 
ing to follow the wreck of Moore's army, as soon as Victor 
should advance bj the valley of the Tagus. It seemed to 
require but the slightest effort to complete the enterprise. 
This appearance, however, was deceitful. In a country so 
vast, where the slightest thing may be converted into a 
serious obstacle, the absence of a firm and single directing 
mind must necessarily be felt sooner or later ; and obstinacy 
which forms the distinctive trait of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese character, was calculated to eventually wear out the 
unconnected efforts of my lieutenants.* 

* Napier's account of this campaign and his criticisms on the operationfly are 
well worthy the attention of the military Btadent. 
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iBtrignes of TalleyrtBd.— On my return to Paris, I was 
not a little surprised to find the capital full of rumors on 
the inconveniencies of the Spanish war, and on the pretended 
counsels of Talleyrand, which would have prevented it, had 
they been followed 1 I had good reason to be astonished 
and indignant at so incorrect a rumor, the object of which 
was too evident to be misunderstood. I now saw what I had 
to expect from a man who could lend himself to such an 
intrigue. I should probably have undertaken the war in 
Spain without his advice, but certainly his counsel contrib- 
uted not a little to draw me into it. Deeming it best not 
to resort to too severe measures against him, I contented my- 
self with reproving him in presence of the deputation of all 
the great bodies of the state, who had come to welcome my 
return to the Tuileries, reproaching him with these untrue 
stories which could have originated only with himself. I 
had already had occasion to observe his want of principle in 
pecuniary matters, and especially in the affairs of the princes 
of Germany and of the house of Orange ; but I had not 
deemed him capable of such an act as this. The rather 
severe reproof which I here gave him, was not the cause of 
the war which he declared against me, but it was the signal 
for hostilities. 
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